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Cotton Manufacturers and Growers Confer 





Their Interdependence the Principal Subject of Addresses and Discussions at New Orleans Convention of American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association—An Antidote For Hand-to-Mouth Buying Exploited—Need of More 
Adequate Tariff Protection Emphasized—W. J. Vereen Elected President for Coming Year 


LTHOUGH the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the 
\merican Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held 

some 750 miles from its native city 
ind the center of cotton manufactur- 
ng in the South, and was also handi 
‘apped by the fact that its meeting 
lavs were holy days of a citv noted 
ir its religious observances as well 
s for its hospitality, nevertheless it 
ittracted an attendance of 
nately 300 cotton manufacturers and 
“rowers, the latter as guests of the 
\ssociation, and was one of the most 


approxi- 


successful in the history of the organi- 
zation. 

The headquarters of the convention 
vere at the Hotel New 
with two business ses- 


Roosevelt, 
Orleans, La., 
sions and a banquet on Friday, April 
10, and the final session and election 
if officers Saturday morning. Other 


than the cabaret performance that 
followed the banquet Friday evening, 
nd a buffer luncheon and cabaret 


tendered by the New Orleans Cotton 
xchange to members and. guests 
Saturday noon in the grand ball room 
‘ the Roosevelt there was no formal 

entertainment or social features, ex- 
cept for the ladies in attendance; the 
itter were given a motor tour of the 

I afternoon and a dinner 

ind theatre party in the evening, the 
ormer tendered by the 


city Friday 
Cotton Ex- 
hange and the latter by a committee 

New Orleans ladies. As an actual 
fact, however, both days until Satur- 
lay afternoon Were as completely oc- 
formal 


ipied with convention ses- 


ms that 


1 


there was little time for 


functions and their absence 
not noticed by the majority, while 
husy minority had no difficulty in 
idling its own entertainment. 
The New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
common with others throughout 
e world, was closed both Friday and 
floor of 


building was 


Saturday, but the trading 
he handsome new 
rown open to the visitors on Satur- 
Frank B. Hayne, 
secretary Henry C. Hester and other 
held an 


and President 


informal 


tticers reception. 

Hayne delivered the address of 
‘lcome at the opening session and 
s brother 


officers and exchange 


members did everything possible to 
make the convention a success 
Fraternize with Growers 
The New 


the meeting place of last week’s con 


selection of Orleans as 


vention was not so much a compliment 


W. J. VEREEN, NEW 


to President A. W. McLellan, whose 
home city it is, as it Was because of 
its convenience for the large number 
ot delegates from cotton growers’ 
organizations to whom invitations had 


been extended. 


C. M. 


The greater part of 


1. PRESIDENT 





William J. Vereen of Moultrie, Ga., who was elected president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association in New Orleans last week, is the youngest chief 


executive in the history of the organization. 


Born in Colquitt County, Ga., June 11, 


1885, he is not yet 40 years of age, but in that brief span he has found the time 


and displayed the energy, ability and resourcefulness to become an executive of two 


cotton mills, treasurer of the Moultrie Cotton Mills, and president of the Poulan 


Cotton Mills: to establish a large meat-packing business in South Georgia; to 


institute the Colquitt County Cooperage Co., manufacturing on a big scale barrels 
and containers generally for large naval stores’ concerns: to serve as vice-president 
of the Moultrie Banking Co., director First National Bank of Moultrie, former 


president Cotton Manufacturers 


{ssociation of Georgia, director Georgia Manufac- 
turers Association and mayor of his home city of Moultrie. Mr. Vereen is a member 


of the Sons of Colonial Wars and deeply interested in civic as well as patriotic 


movements. 
influential citizens in his native State. 


He is also a keen student of political affairs and one of the most 


the program was designed to empha- 
ize the 


interdependence of 
growers and 


cotton 
manufacturers and _ all 
prominently 
great industry, 
shippers and the exchanges. 

Vhis 


upon by 


other factors identified 


with this including 


interdependence was touched 


Pres. McLellan in his open 
ing address and was emphasized by 
Stuart W. Cramer, joint-president of 
the National Council, in his banquet 
address, both extending the hand of 


good fellowship from manufacturer 
to grower; speaking for the growers 
were W. M. Garrard, general man 
ager, Staple Cotton Cooperative \sso 
ciation, and former Governor John M. 


Parker of 


at the banquet was an 


Louisiana,, whose address 
outstanding 
Col. Har 
American Cotton 
\ssociation told of the boll weevil 
control work conducted by that organi- 


feature of the convention 
vie Jackson ot the 


zation and of the moral and financial 
support that 1s being given by manu- 
facturers and the exchanges. 
of the adopted at the 
final retlected the 


lations that have been established be- 


Several 
resolutions 
session close re 
tween these groups and the promise 
not only to be mutually beneficial, but 
to prove of economic benefit to the 
whole country 


Endorse Cooperative Marketing 
The 


operative and orderly marketing ot 


resolution endorsing the co 


cotton, that was adopted by the as- 


sociation in 1924, Was formally re 


affirmed, but, been 


because it had 
misinterpreted = in 


Stuart W 


some quarters, 
Cramer in his banquet ad 
dress took occasion to warn of the 
possibility of monopoly and _ price 
control, expressing the hope that a 
sufficient number of regular cotton 
remain in business 


a curb upon possible in 


merchants would 
to act as 
discretion and monopoly. 

\mong the cotton grower’s organi- 
zations which had large delegations of 
officers and members at the conven- 
tion were the American Cotton As- 

whose annual meeting was 
New Orleans this week, the 
\merican Cotton Grower’s Exchange, 


sociation 


held in 


the largest of the cooperative organi- 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Knitting — Scan agg gig Used in V entilating Mines operation with the Bureau of Stand 
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1996 it the Commercial Museum, ards, brattices constructed of cloth 





Philadelphia. various kinds are erected in the Gov 
The exhibition of the Textile Brattice Cloth Employed for Regulating Air Currents-—Cotton ernment’s experimental coal mine nea: 
eS Te Ee and Jute Fabrics Used Pittsburgh, where ure-Tessmtnuce _— 
April 12 to 17, 1926. are made and the wear and tear unde: 
A rENTILE material, the extent thicknesses of cloth are used in setting actual mine conditions observed 
Ee of whose use in the United States up a brattice. The life of brattice cloth depend 
\ eavers Meet at Anderson l realized by comparatively few largely upon the degree of its su 


. It is estimated that about 1700 s« 
le, is the brattice clot} : 


peop 1 emploved - . - jection to wear trom passing motors 
; i , : proye yds. of brattice cloth are used for ; ' 6 
Section of S. T. A. Discusses Means in gaseous coal mines as a means of ~° ; cars, animals and men, and its move 

every 100,000 tons ot coal produced 





foward Economies regulating air currents and controlling ment from place to place in the mine 
= Fa in gaseous mines. Non-gaseous mines : 
DERSON, 5S. ( joser supervis Ine entilation Brattice cloth is . . . ' If the roof or sides of the m 
lake but limited use of the cloth 
r ve } vyreate care 1 . . . 
lhe total consumption of cloth by the 
e selection and use of supplies, were ae 
ountry’s 5,000 and more coal mines 
vocated to elfect economie n sa ‘ 
7 runs into the millions of square yards. 
eave rooms by mill men = partic : ee : 
1 \s the cloth costs trom 14 to 35c per 
) ( cussions ot the weay ; . 5 wT - ; 
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: 000,000 tons and more of coa annu- 
( \ ] IR ¢ tor at cost . . 
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1 t nu tac ring S ecila ed 
; considerable feures 
e ad T 1 t 1 \ 
bro Sparta he quantity of brattice cloth used 
- . I in a mine depends on whether or not 
. kink ere explained the mine is gaseous, the quantity of 
the weet b many t the Ca gas evolved in i gaseous mine the 
t esel \bout 200 n ill men ind height of the coal and the degree ot 
esmen at led the meetin More attention paid to mine ventilation One 
ance ; - eported ese important use of brattice cloth is in Viner engaged in erecting partition of 
; . . ‘ brattice cloth. 
( ns 1¢ ve the conducting of mine rescue work 
following mine fires and explosions 
ine ine-rescue ‘re > ve ; passaYg > wet oO the ine 
B \ ? Trained mine-rescue crew engaged m \t such disasters, the rescuing parties, PetSoadQ ¢ ire Ve r the mine a 
{ rges Canada to Buy ool in erecting barriers or partitions of brat- a ntet neat hysuatiieles saturated with moisture, the bratt 
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‘Be, : : hal of restoring normal mine ventilation ' may last onl) mm three day 
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n this citv pointed out that the pro . , ’ . . “eks or less is reason: > AVerAO 
- : loth or other material, often covered “deadly gases, smoke and fume. The weeks or less is a reasonable averag 
wosed trade agreement between /\US - : at 4 ae +P for br; -e cloth in mi aula: 
1 ‘ | , with some fireproofing composition speedy restoration oO} ventiiation = = oe — hat om 
tralia and Canada _ would — benef ways. When used in mine rooms f: 


, , a h : Che cloth 1S suspended from roof to throughout the blown up or burned 3 A : 1 c 
Canadian exporters much more than . ae : , Aan . seeeerala' ee - = 
; - 1: . floor in mine rooms or passages, OU! mine is one of the most vital steps “1h ection purposes, and not d 
than it would the Australian export area 


: : ; pee fentRn tie hike: te) ase 
forming a kind of partition, which to be taken in the endeavor to rescue urbed by traf e fre is usua 


ers to Canada, and he urged that ; ene! ce : . irom two to twelve months 
' F serves to keep the fresh air from the !iving miners entombed in the disaster O to twe nths. 
omething further should be done to | Brattice cloth is usually subject: 
E vigantic mine tans moving through . ‘ : - : r : 
ncerease the direct imports from Aus eons iiich like sadlaiceieaeal” ad Seeking Standards to fireproofing treatment by the mam 
trali He mentioned wool and le desired channels instead or being Fact WI the clot! 
alra n 1 and , é s . . 1 tacturer 1en WwW, > clo ma 
> ‘ , lin “verted into unused pockets and In view of the high cost of the : el cu ms le cloth m 
pointed out that anada imported in . ‘ : ; reasonably be expected to resist ign: 
, ' f , passages. Accumulated gas in a mine continual replenishment of brattice "SOMO" tt | i. es 
1924 Some SIO,000,000 worth o Woo . : 4 ¢ ir exposut ty , . fro 
| 1 tl room can usually be removed by a cloth in mines, the U. S. Bureau of "UO" Trem omas S : ny 
Torms not turther advance nan = ; ’ , miners . amps id o » Ss rcees 
Te : proper arrangement of brattices. Mines has undertakén a_ study look srs pe § ; Ips and eee ee 
mn ot which only S)900,000 were . 3 ° ests by tne sureal 1 = TOM 
; Sometimes as much as six or eight ing toward the establishment of St y" € ea ) Lines, 
worte lirect from Australia \t ever, indicate that supposedly — firs 
est ‘ Lid very dollar’s proot brattice cloth is not always fir 
vi ( oods which Canada shipped resisting, especially as the cloth weat 
ti \ustralia, the Australians bought and ages \s the chemicals used 
Si 1 { nad ] 


treatment are usually more or les 
soluble, thev are gradually leached 


lo Develop Textile Vocational na damp place like rainary m 
Teachers at Clemson 
CLEMSON CoLLEGE, S. C.—The Edu 


atmosphere. Brattice cloth not proj 
erly fireprooted may form a distinct 


. * at fire hazard if exposed to acetyle: 
cation Division of Clemson College in : : 
ae ] amp lights, blasting, or contact wit 
co-operation with the Textile Depart 


ment, the Courtenay Mfg. Co. 
Newry; Issaqueena Mills, Central; 


electric power wires 


he , \ 1 : > aye . T . . . . . . 

and the Jor inia. Mill, Seneca, has I sing Less Fertilizer in N. C. 
Stituted a new course tor the train- RALEIGH \ ( Less fertilize: 
1 P . 9 

of students along the lines of than in 1924 wil probably be us 
lal ecucation he purpose ot by North Carolina farmers this ve 


se 18 to ht men to go out on account of the poor ‘rops last yea 


from Clemson to the manufacturing and the high prices of fertilizer thi 


centers of the State to train. textile vear, according to the mid-month re 


workers Inasmuch as the chief port issued by Frank Parker, of the 
manufacturing interests of the State State Department of Agriculture 
center around textile work, the 





principal part of the instruction and ; spicles ees Umass wes : 
training deals with textile manufac- /” the experimental coal mine of the Bureau of Mines, near Pittsburgh. Specimens Conors, N. Y The war Woolen | 

z of various sorts of brattice cloth are suspended where they are subjected to ‘5 OW operating on a 24-hour dai 

the wear and tear of passing mine cars over long periods. Tests of their schedule with three shifts of eight 
durability and continued fire-resistant qualities are thus made. hours each 


turing, with practice in actual teach 
ing in cotton mills near the college 
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Interdependence of Cotton Growers 
and Spinners 
‘T° HE mutual benefits that cannot fail to re- 
sult from closer contact, better under- 
standing and cooperative effort of domestic 
cotton growers and spinners were very fully 
exploited at the convention of the American 
Cotton Manutacturers’ Association in New 
(Orleans last week and this objective has been 
brought appreciably nearer by the representa- 
tive gathering of growers and spinners. 
Growers were afforded ample opportunity 
to register complaints regarding buying meth 
ods and to show their in coopera- 
tive marketing, and it is a notable fact that the 
complaints were fewer than ever before at a 
similar gathering, and that general satisfaction 
was expressed with the progress of co-opera 
tive marketing, and with its ability 


progress in 


to solve 
many of their selling problems. 

Spinners took advantage of the opportunity 
to impress upon growers the economic need of 
raising the largest supply of cotton that can 
be sold at a reasonably profitable price, both 
as a means of stimulating the largest possiblk 
consumption and of preventing the over-stim 
ulation of cotton growing in foreign coun 
tries; they also impressed upon 
through a southern protectionist, the vital im 
portance of adequate tariff protection to both 
farmers and manufacturers, and their argu 


growers, 


ments in favor of both of these economic prin- 
ciples appeared to be very favorably received. 

Of particular importance from both the 
spinner’s and grower’s standpoint was the il- 
luminating description by Stuart \W. Cramer, 
joint-president of the National Council, of 
the numerous and difficult problems for which 
spinners are seeking the solution—problems 
that are quite as serious as any that have been 
taced by growers. He made it very plain that 
the need of curbing speculative production 
by manufacturers was as much for the ulti- 
mate benefit of everyone from grower to con- 
sumer as it manufacturers them- 
selves, and his plea for co-operation in the 
collection and publication of complete statis- 
tics of production and distribution demon 
strated that spinners demand no more facts 
regarding the cotton crop than they are pre 
pared to make public regarding their own 
businesses. 


was for 


Mr. Cramer's explanation that the asso 
ciation’s unqualitied endorsement last vear of 
cooperative marketing of cotton did not mean 
that they wished to see regular shippers elimi- 
nated and a cotton monopoly established could 
hardly have been misinterpreted by the co- 
operatives, for they have declared frequently 
that there is nothing of a monopolistic charac- 
ter in their movement; the explanation, how 
ever, was timely because the original resolu- 
tion had been interpreted by some shippers to 
mean that they must play second fiddle to the 
cooperatives; and it was also timely because 
cf the growing power of the cooperatives and 





We 
in the Conservation and 
of Domestic Industries 


their occasional disposition to take advantage 
of it. 
This New Orleans conference of cotton 


growers and spinners has not only demon 
strated anew the great mutual value of such 
occasional contacts, but has also proved that 
there is no important problem affecting both 
interests that cannot be discussed and solved 
as effectively 
of an interdependent 
on an international basis as was tried at New 
Orleans in 1919 and in Liverpool and Man 
chester, England, in 1921. 

* * 


by these two great branches 


domestic industry as 


Recognize Need of Facts 
NE of the outstanding thoughts project 
ing itself from the series of textile con 
held last 
by leaders of the industry of 


week was the recognition 
the 
fundamental facts. 


ventions 
need for 
This 
was emphasized by so many different speakers 
and in so many different ways that it seems 
impossible for manufacturers to delay the tak 
ing of steps toward the acquisition of facts. 


accurate and need 


To some, this need was paramount in con 
nection with the development of manufactur- 
ing technique; to others it was localized to 
seed selection and fibre propagation; while to 
still others the most urgent requisite seemed 
to be accurate statistical data on potential pro 
duction, consuming capacity and other market 
phases. This cannot be termed a difference 
of opinion; it illustrates better than anything 
else the point repeatedly emphasized in Trx- 
rite Wortp: That any really fundamental 
research program must embrace all factors of 
the industry from the fibre growers to the 
distributor and must consider the problems of 
all these factors in their relation to each other. 

The technical phase was emphasized by Dr. 
George K. Burgess, director of the Bureau of 
Standards, who said: “We realize at the 
Bureau of Standards, and I the in- 
dustry itself is beginning to realize more and 
more, the need for organized research in the 
textile industry in this country.” 


believe 


The importance of research in fibre produc 
tion was emphasized by John M. Parker, 
former governor of Louisiana and a success- 
ful cotton planter, who suggested the creation 
of a fund based on spindleage assessment to 
be used for the conduct of experiments in seed 
selection and cultivation and for the dissemi. 
nation of the knowledge thus gained to the 
individual planters of the South. 

Finally Stuart W. Cramer made definite 
recommendations to the members of _ the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
whereby the industry and the Government 
should cooperate in the compilation of ac- 
curate statistics on which might be based more 
rational production schedules, less unprofitable 
business, fewer cut-rate sales—and a_saner, 
safer condition of the industry as a_ whole. 
Incidentally Lee Rodman, president of the 


Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Ind., has 


(2667 ) 39 


Believe 


Protection 


made a similar suggestion in an open docu 
ment to the trade which is published in this 
funda 
mental prerequisite to better business, accurate 


issue. Mr. Rodman recognizes as a 
knowledge regarding stocks on hand, unfilled 
orders, past sales and production. 

It has been pointed out repeatedly that one 
of the greatest handicaps under which the 
textile industry labors is its state of decen 
tralization. Manufacturers are independent, 
are scattered geographically, and have become 
confirmed individualists. It is not the part of 
wisdom to use this individualism as an excuse 
research 


tor failure to start a program be 


cause it is the very condition which makes 
such a program essential. 
Never before have all factors concerned 


with the industry from the raw fibre up to the 
retail counter been so receptive to a program 
of investigation 

+ * * 


Indicated Crop: Not Crop Forecasts 
the last Congress failed to repeal o1 


~ INCI 
KJ amend the act passed in 1923, 


the Federal Crop Reporting Bureau to issu 


directing 


semt-monthly cotton crop condition reports 
and production forecasts, the bureau will have 
to continue them through the current grow 
ing season, and the resolution adopted by the 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
recommending modification of the law must 
prove a dud so far as the crop that is now be 
ing planted is concerned. 

It is 


statisticians wl 


well understood by economists and 
iave made a close study ot 
these reports that the principal source of dis- 
satisfaction with them last year was their mis 
interpretation and the fact that no exactly 
comparable available. During 


the coming season we shall have a fair test of 


heures were 
the semi-monthly condition reports, as simi 
lar reports for last season will be available for 
the first time. There can be no fair test, how 
ever, of the value of the so-called “crop fore 
until the trade understands the exact 
definition and purpose of these “crop fore 
A recommendation of this kind com 
ing from the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association would have carried considerable 
weight with the Federal Crop Reporting Bu 
reau and would have prevented its resolution 
from becoming the dud that it is. 

These are simply arith 
metical or quantitative interpretations of th 
state of the crop at the time the figures are 


cast” 


casts.” 


“crop forecasts” 


collated, and are not forecasts or estimates of 
what the ultimate outturn of the crop is ex 
pected to be. John A. Todd, the eminent 
English cotton statistician, suggests that the 
figures be called the “indicated crop.” This 
defines their character somewhat more clearly 
than the word “estimate” or “forecast,” but 
the essential thing is to make the trade under 
stand the intent and value of these indicated 
crop figures. The Federal Crop Reporting 
Sureau has ample power under the law to per- 
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form this service, and 1f, following such clear 


explanation and another season’s trial these 


indicated crop reports prove of no greater 


value than previous government cotton crop 
forecasts and estimates, then it will be high 
time for the government to get out of the cot- 
ton crop forecasting 


self to the reporting of 


business and confine it- 
available facts 
* * x* 


Dye Patent Sale Upheld 


B Hugh M. Morris in the suit brought by 


the U. S. Government against the 
Foundation, Inc., the 


Chemical 


for return of (serman 


Blackstone Valley Mills Asso- 





ciation Exhibition 
NORTHBRIDGE, Mass tans have wy 

heen completed for the second I'wo 

exhibition of the Blackstone Valley 

hal \ssociation which will be held O*! of 
lage Hall in this town April 22 

tO 25, inclusive Practically every ing recent 

1 


woth has been taken, indicating one 


Y recently sustaining the decision of Judge 


Old 


the most 
in the cotton finishing field dur- 
years is the purchase of 
the control 


TEXTILE WORLD 


dye and chemical patents, the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals has: 

(1) Upheld the legality of the transfer 
of these patents by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to the Foundation. 

(2) Repudiated the charges of conspir- 
acy in the transaction. 

(3) Personnally vindicated Francis P. 

Garvan, former Ahen Property Custodian 
and now president of the Foundation, in his 
activities in connection with this sale. 

The case has been a long-drawn out one 
and may not yet have reached an end as an 


appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court 1s possible 


Bancroft Buys Eddystone Control 





Finishing Companies Merge—John 
Becomes Eddystone President 


Important events 


old and well-known finishing plants. 
The Eddystone Mtg. Co. dates back 
to 1842 when it was tounded by the 
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and probable. However the failure of the 
Government to establish a case against the 
Foundation in two impartial trials would seem 
to predicate a similar decision by the higher 
authority. 

Certainly the charge that this sale threat- 
ened “the substitution of an American dy« 
monopoly for a German monopoly” has not 
been borne out by actual developments 
Progress made during recent years has re- 
acted to the benefit of the consumer and would 
indicate that the exploitation of the German 
patents by the Foundation has been an excel 
lent move from a broad national viewpoint. 


branch working on whites, and the 
Rockford branch on colored goods. In 
addition it has a weaving plant at 
Macadam _ Reading, Pa. 

The combination of these two well 
established companies and the coordi 
nation of their extensive facilities 
means the rounding out of a still 
greater Bancroft organization. 


= ope of the Eddystone (Pa.) Simpsons. Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
} he irorest « c of 2 nr - . ; “ ‘ j . aie 
Sante : : - poe oe textile _ Mig. Co. by Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. was established in 1831 by Joseph ‘ ; Es 
ictS eve eld 3 this part i W ) - - 66 ‘ . 
' ta ‘ - : pani ‘A _ Co., of Wilmington, Del., announced Bancroft and for 30 vears was exclu- Veteran Cotton Buyer 
; ao) 
ngland he two floors the h; 1 Pi a ee : ree 
Ee os ee COTES ae this week. Although the merger of sively a spinning and weaving plant. Answered 
il e filled with 1 co natn : fon the former plant by the latter is com- The Eddystone company bleaches, Boston, April 14, 192 
Mi ml and attract spl: t ’ i . ane : ~ | ; ; 
A . ts : ae a he _ . plete financially, the two companies dyes, prints, finishes and napps cotton Editor, Textite Wortp, 
I incl ioth mi in le mills oOo} : - + ar Sir 
7 ’ eye 'y, a . 1" . will continue under present names, piece goods. One of its best-known Dear Sir 
} shee ton alley here will > ; : : _ oA aia sis . aren - 
cs er ee a : oe 4 ind changes in management in either lines it that of William Simpson & In your issue \pril 11 are not 
arger display ot machinery an ac : 7 . oa . ec ts CORT ot ees ottos 
ah os ee S re not contemplated. The most im- Sons prints. The plant has a capa- Som mermgg“ss by “Ve - an ; 
Il equipment than was shown. at ; ; suyer” * rules * so-calle: 
: eq . Nn la Va Own j portant personnel change involved is citv. of approximately 10,000,000 vds. Buyer on the 4 ruk ol the $0 ill 
e fit exlilit in 1923 very day 1 1 - reags New England Cotton Classification pub 
: a. : the election of John Macadam, vice- per month. The founder, William :. ; 
e exhibition will be open to the "a R : C 1; ; sie . lished in your issue of April 4. 
rosident . “rT t . . ! S neage t] r o fe ‘ ‘ 
ee rom I p. m és Seca soe ( elit the pant er company, Simpson, one ae eC in . p Inting fog Comments ars always interesting J 
os to the presidency of the Eddystone calico and silks from 1842 until 1869 
heen designated 2 ; 


le first meht ha 


Night.” 


company 


William 


Percy when he 


often helpful. It is also refreshing t 


Meml ; \] Simpson admitted his two sons intO” know that at least one person has read 
embers vio\ van . . . 
ell : : retires as president, treasurer and partnership and established the firm the rules. 
leuller who Was inviied, 1s) unable : ; ; . ; #! : 5 : 
lirector the latter organization. of William Simpson & Sons which 
to attend owing to other engagements 


In this particular situation the Execu 





arranged for representa 


1 1 


mm O the state yy 1 prominent 
theral Leading mill treasurers have 
ecn ited fo ‘Members’ Night” 
ind officials of number of New 


kngland textile organizations are 


planning to be present There will 


e music and other entertainment at 


= 
eht 


Booths on. the 


first floor will have 


isplavs of the following textile ma 
manutacturers: Crompton & 
Works, Johnson & 
Lombard Ma 
Mass 
Mass.; Whit 


chinery 
Knowles Loom 
and the 
chine Co., all of 
Stattord ¢ o., 
in Machine Whitinsville, 
\lass Shops, Boston: 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass 


assett, Ine 
Worcester, 
Readville, 

\ orks, 


Saco-Lowell 


Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass 
Woonsocket (R. 1.) Machine & Press 
Co., Inc. The Marble-Nye Co., Wor 


cester, mill supplies, will 
the first floor 


also have a 
woth on 


Other exhibitors will be: Graton 
& Knight Mfg. Co., Central Supply 
Co. E. W Ham Electric Co., Waite 


Hardware Co., and the Palley Office 
Supply Co., all of Worcester; Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
American Moistening Co., Boston; 
Westfield, Mass 
Bearing Co., New 
National lraveler Co., 
and the U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 


both of Providence, R. | 


l'oster Machine Co., 


Fafnir Britain, 


Conn Ring 


Beach Ni ap 


Co., Lawrence, Mass Shambow 
Shuttle Co.. Woensocket. R. I.: Wor- 
(Continued on page 151) 


Wilham Clark, who has been connect 


ed with the Eddystone company for 


some time, his been elected treasurer 
John Bancroft, president of the Ban 


croft Mr. Macad 
directors of the Eddy- 


organization, and 
an become 
tone 


lhis merger links together two very 


later acquired the present site at Ed 
dystone. 
The 


neighborhood of 


Bancrott capacity is in the 
15,000,000 yds. per 
month, which means a combined capa- 
city of 25,000,000 yds. Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co. have two finishing 


plants at Wilmington, the Kentmere 


TT TT 


























Blackstone Valley Mills 
29.25. 1925 2 

Texas Textil Association, Tenth 
May 8-9, 1925 


Cotton Manufacturers 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 12-14, 1925. 


National Association of Woolen 
Annual Meeting, Rocky Point, R. L., 

Southern Textile Social 
Charlotte, N. C., June 13, 1925. 

Southern Textile Association, 
ville, N. C., June 19 and 20. 


dence, R. 1. week of June 22 


1925. 


City, N. J.. 


June 22-26, 1925. 


Cotton Manufacturers 
tion, Grove Park Inn, 


Association 


\sheville, N. 


Tenth Exposition of Chemical 
York, Sept. 28-Oct, 3, 1925 
National Associgition of C 


i 


Copley Plaza Hote}, 


yMtton 
Boston, Oct. 


Annual 


and 
May 
Workers 


Annual 


Industries, 


Manufacturers, 


14-15, 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


\ssociation, Exhibit, Northbridge, Mass., 


\pril 


Convention, McKinney, Texas, 


Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, May 11-23, 1925. 
\ssociation 
\tlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., May 12, 1925. 

Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Convention, Hotel Sinton, 


of Georgia, Annual Convention, 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 13, 1925. 


Worsted 
16, 1925. 
\ssociation, 


Overseers. 42nd Semi- 


Annual Convention, 


Meeting, Kenilworth \she- 


Inn, 


First Chemical Equipment Exposition, Auspices of Chemical Equipment 
\ssociation, State Armory, Providence, R. 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Meeting, Provi- 


2997 


I., June 22-27, 1925. 


\merican Society for Testing Materials, 28th Annual Meeting, Atlantic 


Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers Association, Western District, Semi- 
Annual Meeting and Outing, Sheboygan, Wis., June 25-26, 1925. 
ot North 


Carolina, Annual Conven- 


July 3-4, 1925. 


National Knitted Outerwear Association, Annual Convention, Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 9-11, 1925. 
Carolinas Exposition, Charlotte, N. 


C., Sept. 21-Oct. 3, 1925. 
Grand Central Palace, 


New 


Annual Convention, 


1925. 


tive and the Classification 
deal with the facts 
as they find them, not with facts as th 
would like to tind 

In view of the 
Government 
length only 
length, view of the fact 
much apparently bought and 
sold on private types for length only and 
without consideration of 
appeared to the 
would he 
possibility of 
make the 
acter. 

It should be remembered that a com 
parison will be made for staple includ 
ing character against private types, if it 
is so desired by the parties at interest, 
and they so notity the 
Committee. 


Committee 
Committee have to 
them. 

that the | S 
their staple types 
and not for 


tact 
ISSU¢ 
character and 
and in that 


cotton 1s 


character, it 
Committees that there 
chance of and less 
injustice t 

regard to char- 


less error 
doing any 


new Kule in 


Classification 


The Committees are not unmindtul 
the value of character but those 
buy and those who sell cotton nowadays 
are apparently not all veterans and_ the 
glitter of a low price appears at times 
to overshadow knowledge, 
and ability 

There will 
differences ot 


who 


expericnce 


probably always he som 


opinion when a raw an 


nual product such as cotton, has to he 
judged by human eyes and hands in 
varying conditions of light and atmos 


phere but it is possible that many of the 
present differences of 
have 


might 

knowledge 

and ability had been 
when the contract was made 

Yours very truly, 

HENRY G. 

Secretary. 

England Cotton Buyers Associa 


opinion 


been avoided if more 
and experience 


present 


Brooks, 


Ne W 


tion. 
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Functions of New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Primary Purposes as Quoted From Charter—Membership is Open to Non-Residents—Importance as a Spot Market 
—Improved Methods of Handling Business—Value as a Hedge Market—Cost of Receiving 


N a discussion of the relation of 

the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 

change to the cotton trade, it is 

well to recognize at the outset 
the purpose for which the Exchange 
was founded, which purpose is de- 
clared in its Charter to be: “To pro- 
vide suitable rooms for a cotton ex- 
change in the City of New Orleans, 
to adjust controversies between its 
members, to establish just and equit- 
able principles of trade, uniform 
usages, rules and regulations and 
standards of classification, which shall 
govern all transactions between its 
members-; to acquire, preserve and 


disseminatt information 


connected 
therewith, to decrease the risk inci- 
dent thereto and generally to pro- 
mote the interests of the trade and 
increase the facilities and the amount 
of cotton business of the City of New 
Orleans.” 

While primarily a local organiza- 
tion, the xchange has opened its 
membership to “all persons legally of 
age and of good character and com- 
mercial standing, whether resident or 
non-resident of New Orleans.” This 
Wise provision has resulted in a 
broadening of the scope of the insti- 
tution, giving it world-wide ramifica- 
tions and a membership in all of the 
cotton States and elsewhere in the 
United States as well as on the other 
side of the Atlantic and even across 
the Pacific 

Important Spot Market 

New Orleans is one of the largest 
spot markets of the world and is also 
is Well a great future contract mar 
ket. Its business in spot, to-arrive 
and cost, insurance and freight cot 
ton amounts to between 800,000 and 
1,000,000 bales a year, while its future 
contract business embraces thousands 
of bales from the four corners of 
the globe. 

Prior to August 1922, cotton in New 
Orleans was handled and rehandled 
every time it was the subject of a 
purchase and sale. Recognizing the 
great economic waste and cost incident 
to this method, the Exchange, after a 
careful study extending over a period 
exceeding one year, adopted and estab- 
lished a system whereby each bale is 
sampled, inspected for condition, 
weighed upon arrival, and_ stored 
under an individual receipt. Thus at 
one stroke the Exchange eliminated 
costly re-handling charges and instead 
of cotton being turned out for de- 
livery every time it is the subject of 
a transaction, settlement can be made 
on the in-weight, prompt returns can 
be arrived at, and vexatious delays are 
done away with. Moreover, each 
receipt bears the weight of the cot- 
ton and in addition is provided with a 
space for certification by the United 
States Board of Cotton Examiners 





and Shipping is About 10! Points—Arbitraton Services 


By Henry Plauche 


Assistant Secretary, New Orleans Cotton Exchang 


should it be desired to deliver the cot este "n cotton It is not always prac- 
ton on future contracts. This certi- ticable or convenient for a spinner to 
fication is obtained not by turning out store a large supply of cotton, and it 
the cotton and re-sampling and re- probably is not easy at times to finance 
weighing it when it is desired to a large volume of cotton stored at 


tender it (a very cumbersome and «| interior 


Z 


warehouses, 


OFFICERS OF NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 





Upper center—Col. Frank B. Hayne. president of New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
Left—-J. P. Henican, treasurer. Right) Col. Henry G. Hester, secretary and 
superintendent. Lower center Ben. J. Williams, vice-president. 


pensive procedure) but simply by Turiher, the expense of carrying cot 
delivery of the sample in custody of ton at interior warehouses not fully 
the Exchange to the Government equipped is much greater than it 
Board of Classers who affix the staple would be in the modern warehouses 
and grade of each bale on each in- in New Orleans, especially as to the 
dividual receipt which then contains insurance rate. Attention is called to 


all information relative to the particu- the opportunity offered spinners when 


lar bale; i. e., weight, grade, staple. buying western cotton to have their 
etc.. etc. By this method if a mill cotton shipped to New Orleans, 


receives on contract a certain amount weighed, sampled and inspected by the 
of cotton, it is in position to select New Orleans Cotton Exchange and 
such cottcil as it wishes to use and to stored in New Orleans warehouses. 
re-tender the remainder on contracts Such a method of operation would 
or re-sell it. 
Advantage to Spinners 
The successful operation of this lots and at such times as their needs 
modern method of handling cotton required, and it would also offer an 
offers a great advantage to American opportunity, if so desired, of making 
spinners, 


permit the mills to hold cotton on 
storage to be shipped out in such 


especially mills buying sale in the New Orleans market 


where buyers are operating the veat 
round and competition is available 
from every consuming center both 
domestic and toreign. 

In addition, should the market posi 
tion or differences between neat 
months and distant months, or be- 
tween new crops and old crops, so 
warrant, the cotton may immediately, 
by merely 


ordering the reserve 


samples sent to the Government 
Board of Classers, be certificated and 
delivered on future contracts with a 
minimum of expense. The cotton may 
be also certificated in New Orleans 
by the Government Board of Classe1 

and shipped promptly to New York 
for delivery on contract in the latter 
market on the classification of the 
New Orleans Government Board ¢ 

Classers, it being necessary only 


re-weigh the cotton in New York, thu 


making for a great saving 

na expense 

On arrival of the cotton in Ne 
Orleans, it could be sampled, inspe 
ed and weighed in the usual ct 1 


hy the Cotton Exchange emplove 


sample held on deposit with the | 
ton Exchange, and the other sample 
sent immediately to the mill, when the 
mill could class the cotton and 
the shipment ere not satisfactor 
recourse could he had to the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange Arbitration 
Committee, either on the I] 
ples, or on the reserve samples 

\ careful study of the = situ 1 
presented will convince 9 spinnet 


especially those in the Southeastern 
district, that it will be to their great 
‘“dvantage to take New Orleat lc 
livery When the cotton is ordered 
shipped out, it is only necessary to 
take out bill of lading to the mill 
inbound 
bills to obtain benefit of the through 


surrendering the expense 


rate 
Average Stock 200,000 Bales 


Owing to its location and easv 
accessibility to other southern markets 
there is always available to the New 
Orleans market an ample supply ot 
cotton to protect its contracts The 
‘ock in New Orleans proper averages 
about 200,000 bales and at times has 
‘een in excess of 500,000 bales while 
the storage room is about 1,000,000 
bales. With its favorable situation and 
its splendid means of transportation, 
both rail and water, cotton can reach 
the Crescent City within twenty-fout 
to thirty-six hours of shipment, thereby 
insuring stability of the contract mar 
ket and preventing manipulation. 

Because of these advantages pa 
experience has demonstrated that the 
safest hedge is that afforded by 1] 
New Orleans market and if it has 
not been more extensively used by 
the trade it is because of lack of com 

(41) 
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themselves 


contormity 


Lit 


thereunde 


1 


contract 


those 
untt 


bought 


ments because of 
tion to spot values 


the 


against 


} 
th 


the best and most profitable long hedve 


requiring hedges to protect 


time spot ccttor 


forward commit 


Is very true rela 


Futures Contracts 


the tuture 

wit 
tton Future 
ms ol the 
\ 


ture contract 


ton 


he Gsovernmen 


an associat 


the tuture 


rganized and 


contract 


h 


Orleans Cotton Exchane 


} 
th 


\ct 


\ 


S 


t 


1 
ol 


market 


th 


secretars 


CoO 


is graded and 
hieated by the Unites 


Examiners 


ol 


partner 


and as means ot 
ing it to the public, 


ere 


New 
operates 
tates 


regula 


ot the 
i 
e United 
and the 
ot 


tton 


Agriculture 
tendered on 
cert 
1 States Board of 
that virtually 


the United States 


SO 


in the busi 


ness and takes part in the functioning 


In order to 


facilitate the operation of the future 


guarantee 


there has been 


IS now 1n 


opera 


TEXTILE 


a corporation 
tvl l the New Or 


lea Cotton Ex 
chaBve Clearing 
\ssiciation, Ine., 
whagh every day 
ict as clearing 


all 


contract 


c lor Mu 


tut 


S 






per 


torfiine the sam 


hupetions as clear 


do 


(Clear 


houses 
} 
Phi 


\ssociation 


Ing 

} z 

anys 
e 


ing 


lar 





has} unple capital 
init surplus 1O1 
corgplete protec 
11 ol members 
as individual 
faivares and this is 


supplemented by 
the; additional 
vunrantee ol the 
ns of the 


should 


ne mem 
that, 


circum 


her's 


Wel any 


stances, becom 
Thus 


vill be seen that 


negessary 


this — practically 
vu irantees the in 
The New Orleans Cotton Exchange tegrity ot the con 
tracts while at the 
‘ same time providing for a security 
Who. not otherwise obtainable 
, he cost ot receivifig cotton on con 
ae i ; eee ict at New Orleans and shipping by 
oo _— - oe tes va ul Lor domestic delivery is about 
Orleans ane Man ae pee 1O points or 52!oc per bale, includ 
! PPrOAMaa ees epee ’ . ng the commission on futures. More 
or pot cotton im tie South Ean over, when cotton is received on con 
other contract market hi tract in New Orleans, under the single 
hout any dt Pare. t0 bale receipt, no deliv is incurred in 
ni Gare uit it is an absolute shipping becauss the cotton required 
ict which the records will bear out = 
‘ ; may be immediately selected and 
that the Ne w Orleans current contract overs, if any, promptly re-tendered. 
month. ha is a rule, been liquidated The cost of delivering cotton on 
ea ee Pe New Orleans is from 7 
Te a a to 13 points, deper.ding on whethe1 
the cotton is boughc in New Orleans 
, ~~ shipped from the interior to New 
ict im any other market. It naturally Deleans. This conc and that bar te 
allows therefore, ‘that the New ceiving is lower than anvwhere else. 
()rleans contract is always a. sate 
hort hedge for those carrying stocks Arbitration 
ind as natural corollary it is also \n outstanding 


ervice rendered by 
the New Orleans (Cotton Exchange is 
that of arbitrating disputes on grade 
and staple between shippers and mills 
(Under the Mill 
as to gtade and staple are 
arbitrated in New Orleans. The Ex 
paid ot 
expert and ‘experienced cotton 
arbitrators whose sole employment is 
Cotton sent to 
New Orleans for arbitration is placed 
before the Board without any know! 
ed 


being arbitrated, and the very nature 


Carolina Rules, dif 


ferences 
maintains Board 


change a 


hour 


with the Exchanze 


ge on their part of whose cotton is 


of their occupation insures impartial 
The 


without 


arbitrators 
fear, 


decisions. perform 


their duties favor or 


nas, the proot oO 
+} 


this statement being 
lat in the past six vears 643,958 bales 
were arbitrated, of which only 50,499 
bales were placed before the Appeal 
Committee on Classification. Such a 
showing is an eloquent tribute to the 
efficiency of the services rendered. 
Through its 


veteran Secretary, 





WORLD 


Colonel Henry G. Hester, the Ex- 
change promulgates statistics pertain- 
ing to cotton which are recognized 
the world over as authentic and au- 


thoritative. A feature of the statistics 
compiled by Colonel Hester is the an- 
nual crop report which is published 


on the first day of August of each 


year and which contains immensely 
valuable facts concerning consump- 
tion, carry-over, exports, and other 


interesting details. 


In more than half a century of ex 


istence the New Orleans Cotton Ex 
change has always followed — the 
“straight and narrow path.” It has 


always maintained that the producer 
must receive a remunerative price for 
insisting that the 
is entitled to a square deal. 
the disposal of all 
elements of the cotton trade; its rules 
hew to the line; it 
furnishes a big, broad market for the 
marketing and disposal of the cotton 
it both 
spinner and shipper to make more ex- 
tensive use of New Orleans in basing 
“on call” New Orleans 
futures, confident that such a course 
will be most beneficial to both parties. 


lis product while 
consumel;) 
Its tacilities are at 


and regulations 


crop and earnestly invites 


trades on 


New Botany Fabrics 


Fall Women’s Wear Lines Opened 
on Wednesday 

Rich velvety cloths, napped special 
ties of high bloom, luster cloths, and 
fine ribbed and ottoman dress and en 
semble numbers predominate in_ the 
Botany collection for 1925-1926 
opened Wednesday. 
of widely 
show majority 
ot handle. This soft 
handle is an outstanding feature 
the line, being applicable to fabrics of 
decidedly mannish appeal as well as 
those of more feminine appearance. 

The price range remains the same 
as at the last quotation on staples and 
numbers. 


which Was on 
diverse 


of plain 


Sports materials 


textures a 
fabrics soft 


ot 


repeat 

The color range is an extremely 
wide one, 135 different tones being 
presented. Much enthusiasm eX 
pressed here for the gray tones and 


also for the purple shades, especially 


is 


those of a certain cast which have a 
fall suggestion. 

rhe velvety coatings are conspicu- 
here is “Oth 
a lustrous velvety cloth 


a deep face, priced at $5.57'% 


ous in the collection. 
with 
weigh 


ere “aed 


ing 13'2 oz. “Kayama” is similar and 


It 


“Paulina,” also in 


3 
has a shorter nap than “Othero.” 
is priced at $4.25. 
this 


its 


group, is distinctive 
is 


treatment. It 
than “Kayama” and is priced at $4. 


diagonal 


>= I 


z These are the plain velvety 
coatings, 
there is “Charingcross,” 
at $4.75 
ings of alternate dark and light neu 
tral stripes and is priced at $4. 
“Alberta” member of 


“Cordera” shows fine strip 


o4 
another 


half-inch 


priced at $3.25. 


two-tone, 


In the luster series are fabrics with 


(Continued on page 117) 


because of 


softer 


and in the novelty effects 
showing 
broken plaids in modified colorings, 


this 
family, and a sports number, shows 
stripings and is 


April 18, 1925 


More German Dye Rumors 


Various Versions of Form of 
Cartel Consolidation 


It would be possible to write sey 
eral columns of more or less intet 
esting matter based on rumors 
regarding the consolidation ol 
German dye interests at home and 
abroad, but the amount of definite 


information such a story could pro 
vide would 
may 


be negligible. Someone 
the facts but that 
someone is not talking for publication 

Boiled down, the 
iize 


know real 


rumors crystal 
as follows 

1. That the much discussed fina 
merger of,the German Cartel mem 
bers into one corporation is fast ap 
proaching consummation. 

2. That under 
way, and possibly nearing comple 
tion, for the unification of the Car 


negotiations are 


tel sales representation in this 
country 
The above facts seem pretty defin 


itelv established Is 
conjecture. 


It 


terest 


\nything further 


No. 2 that 


concentrates * here. 


Point 


is on most in 
Nearly 
everybody you meet has inside “dope 
on the exact rearrangement of sales 
agencies which is to be effected 
Pending more definite information 
these conflicting stories serve no put 
Best opinion is to the 


pose in print 


effect that crystallization of present 
plans will not take place until sum 


mer, 


Cotton Mfrs. Birthday 
Mill Men to Celebrate 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
\rtanta, Ga., Apr. 11.—Celebra 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
the Manufacturers 
Georgia will feature the annual meet 
ing of that organization on May 12 
at the Atlante-Biltmore hotel, accord 
ing to an announcement just made by 
W. 
While definite plans for the meet 
ing have not 


Georgia 


ot Cotton 


oO! 


M. MclLaurine, secretary. 


yet been completed a 
special feature of the convention will 
be a birthday celebration marking the 
quarter-century period in the organ 
ization’s existence. There will prob 
ably be a short business session in the 
morning, followed by golf and other 
entertainment features in the after 
noon, and the birthday party will take 
the form of a special entertainment 
in the evening 

George S. Harris, president of the 
Exposition Cotton Mills, of Atlanta 
Ga., is president of the association, 
which is composed of the presidents. 
treasurers and other officials 
Georgia cotton mills, and in the past 
twenty-five years the organization has 
grown to include almost every cotton 
mill in the state 


ot 


Navy Wants Braid 
Wasuincrox, D. C.—Bids for 
100,000 yards of '4-inch black cotton 
braid will be opened by the Bureau 
of Supphes & Accounts, Navy De 
partment, on April 28. Specifications 
55-B-11, issued July 1, 1922, 
the hid. 


govern 





b 


t 
ke 


nt 


he 
ta 


Necessity of Cooperation in Cotton Manufacturin 





o 
O 


A Plan for Stabilizing the Industry by the Establishment of a Manufacturers’ Institute Which Would Compile and 
Disseminate Data on Production and Distribution—List of Suggested Subdivisions With Proposed 
Organization, Officer Personnel. Ete. 


N the past fifteen years the fol 
lowing sections of the industry 
have organized for collecting 
and distributing data relating to 
production, and stock: Duck, 
sheetings and drills, ginghams, hard 
yarns, soft yarns 


s<lles, 


Kor a time all of 
these sections were successful, but the 
cooperation was never whole-hearted, 
and, during prosperous 

novements died of neglect. 


times, the 


The cause back of the failures has 
heen the neglect, on the part of many 
mills, to report their transactions fully 
ind faithfully. They were willing to 
join, get what information they could, 
but were not willing to cooperate 
tully by contributing 
the information. 


their part of 


his short-sighted and 


foolish 
policy is based on an 


ignorance of 
merchandising which is unfortunately 
only too common in the industry. The 
mull that ships goods into the open 
market cannot long have any secrets. 
{ ompetitors can, and do, analyze and 
duplicate the goods, but 


frequently 
they do not 


properly estimate the 
cost, or the volume the market will 
take, which results in radical price 
reductions and over-production. 


lf the competitor had full informa 


tion as to previous selling prices, pro 
duction, and sales, he would probably 
pass up the job and stick to his regu 
lar line. A great deal of switching 
and over-production has been brought 
about by “smart” buyers playing on 
the mill man’s cupidity and ignorance 
ot the market 

Full information as to sales, pro 
stocks, and unfilled 
will correct these conditions. 


duction, orders 
The in 
dustry will never be on a stable basis 
until it has this information. The in 
formation can be had just as soon as 
the leaders in the industry decide to 
get it. The leaders want it but do not 
realize that the industry is ready for 
them to start the movement. The in- 
dustry must either cooperate or con 
tinue the heavy losses present methods 


bring. 


Magnitude and Weakness 


While our industry is one of con 
siderable magnitude, its weakness lies 
in the great number of establishments 
widely scattered over a large area. 
(Jn account of tradition and location, 
it has failed to develop that degree of 
cooperation now generally 
the leading industries 


found in 
In comparison 
with other industries ours stands out 
conspicuously because of the number 
of establishments more than because 
ot the amount of invested capital, and 
wages paid, as a comparison with the 


U. S. Steel Corp. will show. The 
following figures are from = 1923 
Census Cotton Manufactures, (ex- 
cept invested capital cotton mfg. 


By Lee Rodman 


President ana Treasure 


I91g) and U. S. Steel Corp. report 
Dec. 31, 1923. 
1923 Census 12/31/1923 
Cotton Mills U. S. Steel Corp 
Capital $1,853,099,316 $2,420,882 704 
Value product 1,901,125,703 1,571,414, 483 
Employees 471,502 Off. & Emp. 260,786 
Amt. wages 396,602,644 469,502,634 
This comparison shows that one 
corporation is in many ways larger 
than our whole industry. The U.S 


Steel Corp. represents about 45% ot 
the steel industry. The cotton indus 
try has no such outstanding member 
The U. S. Steel Corp. has more in 
formation about the steel business 
than any other steel company, but is 
smart enough to know the industry 
will be helped if all competitors have 
full knowledge of conditions, so this 
information is given 


stitute and published 


to the Steel In 


Certain of our large selling houses 
have better information than do their 
competitors and independent mills, but 
it does them no vood, for under the 
present system a few 
mills set the 


price cutting 
pace that wise and 
foolish alike must follow, because full 
information is not available to all 
The above table shows that magni 
tude alone is not sufficient excuse for 
non-cooperation. Ignorance, jealousy 
and lack of confidence are the real rea 
sons, and if the industry is to maintain 
its importance, these faults must be 
eliminated, and in the immedite future. 
lo be the target for the child labor 
vratters, and to have the lowest wage 
scale, should be sufficient odium for 
any industry to bear. The industry 
was headed tor the rocks when the 
world war intervened. The war boom 
forced upon us profits our business 
methods would never have achieved. 
Now the boom is over and it is clearly 
evident our knowledge and 
have not improved. 


ability 
So why wait for 
another war? Let’s start one of our 
own—start the war on the ignorance, 
jealousy, and distrust that are en 
dangering the industry. 


dead so far as our industry is con 


“George” is 


cerned, so each executive must do his 
part to secure cooperation, and do it 
now 

The Remedy 

| believe as the most potent remedy 
for such conditions | would advocate 
the formation of the “Cotton Manu 
facturers Institute” with the ultimate 
aim to include the entire industry 
cloth, yarns, twine, thread, cordage 
and rope. 

With approximately 33,000,000 ac 
tive spindles in the industry, an as 
sessment of only one per cent per 
spindle per annum, would produce a 
fund of $330,000 at practically a negli 
gible cost to the individual unit. With 
a revenue of this magnitude available, 
the institute could secure, as perma 


, 


ndtana ( 


nent chairman, one of the outstanding 


organizers of the country of the type 


of Judge Gary or Mr. Hoover, and 


build up an organization to handle, on 


i constructive basis, the vital data 


necessary for the successful conduct 


of the industry. The various groups 


manufacturing certain products could 
be represented in the organization by 


a trustee, or each group could have 
its board of directors with 


on the board of the Institute. Undet 


lelegates 


this plan each group would have com 


plete information of conditions pre 
vailing in the entire industry, which 
vould undoubtedly be an improve 
ment over having merely data relat 


ing to their particular luring 


eroup 
the period necessary for the education 
and organization of the industry the 
forward-looking groups could organ 
ize and then assist in the organization 


of the other groups until the Institute 


covered the entire industry With 
three or four strong groups cooperat 
ng he movement would have a 
ereater chance for suecess than would 
he possible if cach group attempted 
to maintain a separate organization 


Learning from the tailures of the 


past, it appears to be the part ot 
wisdom to make plans for the ideal 
condition and drive to that goal It 
will take money, time, and hard work 
to accomplish this end, but certainly 
the results justify the effort, and the 
depression now prevailing in the m 
dustry will make it possible to pertect 
the organization, so our plans should 
be worked out and the work begun 
without delay 

The movement can be gotten under 
way by utilizing 


existing organiza 


tions, such as state associations, and 
calling special meetings tor the ap 
delegates, 


pointment of representing 


the various groups, to meet with dele 
vates from other sections and pertect 
the organization. \s soon as any 
section of the industry has about 25% 
of its spindles signed up the ‘statistical 
program should be started 
Plan of Organization 

It is necessary and desirable to 
organize the industry into sections ac 
cording to product, these sections to 
The 
Institute 
have full charge of the 


combine into one organization 
Cotton 


which will 


Manufacturers 


administrative and detail work 

The plan for combining all sections 
into one organization, overcomes the 
defects of previous plans and offers 
Certain ad 
vantages may be outlined as follows: 

1. It will provide’ sufficient re 
sources to maintain an organization 


wonderful opportunities. 


fully capable of caring for the needs 
of the industry, not only in handling 
statistical data but in research work 


and development of markets and new 
uses tor cotton products 

2. The combined organization wi 
be sufficiently important to attract 
services of an organizer of the tvpe 
(aar\ 1 Vly 


similar tq Judge 


Hoover 


‘Sa With full data on all classes 


products, changing to articles ten 


porarily scarce will be reduced, re 


sulting in more stable markets and les 
over-production 


4 Combined reports will TuULiN 
11 


serve mills making 


a Variety of pro 
ucts that would not secure adequate 
service at a reasonable cost from ot 


cl 


ganizations serving onlv one brat 
{ 


nder the independent group plat 


many mills would have to join sever 
LTOUps 


5 The economy of such a plat 


apparent, as one live gvire executive 


can handle the statistical program by 
merely adding clerical help as_ the 


number of groups imereases 


6 \ combined 


tremendous intl 


report will have 


uence on the backwai 


groups. A report showing active co 
operation trom two or three progre 
sive groups, will be an example t 
the slow movers ‘that could not be 
secured if activities of their group 


alone WCET reported 
\ combined 


chances for 


organization ha 


vreatel success because 
j 1] } . I ‘le he live ires 
t will have as a nucleus the live wire 
from all groups, working together in 
a common 


can be started more quickly and rendet 


constructive 


also the movement 


Cause | 


service sooner than 
would be possible with the independ 
ent group plan 


8. A 


truer picture of 


combined report will give a 
conditions aftecting 
the industry and will be more valuabl 


than two or three group reports. 


9. A combined organization, work 
ine for the good of the industry, as 
a whole, will eventually get all units 
and sections pulling together for a 
greater and more profitable industry 
instead of wasting time, money, and 
energy on internecine strife. as we 
are now doing 

10. The very magnitude of the job 
should make it more attractive than 
a smaller plan. The time and energy 
independent 
group combined, would 
have given us an ideal organization 
long before this. So why not profit 
by our mistake and start the 
right? 


heretofore wasted in 


efforts, if 


Wor k 


Scope of the Work 


1. As a starter the Institute should 
perfect the methods of gathering and 
distributing vital data, as 
set out in the statistical program out- 
lined herewith, which is the plan now 
in successful operation by the Hard 
Mirs. Institute and which has 


(43) 


statistical 


wood 





44 (2672) 


the 


approval and cooperation of the 


Department of Commerce. 


2. The executives and committees 
oi the Institute should utilize the 
ervices of the various zovernmental 
epartments now. studying export, 


irketing, and crop problems. They 


iould plan to develop new markets 

uses for cotton products, study 
and promulgate better methods of 
erchandising. 

he Institute should plan and 
unpaign for greater use of cotton 
products, and, when the Institute is 
firmly established, should take up the 


lesirability of advertising similar to 


1 


he campaigns of the cement and 
rick manufacturers 
1. The Institute should eventually 
take control of rules for cotton pur 
ises, and cooperate with the Cotton 
Shipp \ssociation to correct 
buses, and improve methods of bal 


1K handling cotton 


Purpose of Statistical Program 


lo ect, tabulate, chart dis 
minate, and publish data, informa 
tion, and statisty elative to the 
Nanutacture or production, sale or 


merchandising, and use or utilization, 
extile irns, and other products 
ndiuice ally ) pa trom 
ee 
\l t ) ie ito st? 
lia bi he prog 
pe of thereh ringing 
) legree peration | 
r rraneclhry vil it ite ly 
r Live Con Mins pul 
pply of ft le mluct a 
price and le Ss 
‘ ( to co erTve qd yut he 
eve »> the cotton an itton il 
eS iIrce ’ ount 
Plan of Procedure 
statistics Until and unl 
t OWel of cotton, the dealers 
Cl vr converters of, cotton tex 
ns (or a sufficient number 
thereo!l t justify the undertaking ), 
V request the Institute to col 
ect and disseminate statistical infor 
tion relative to their particulai 
branches of the industry, the activi 
{ ot the Institute, under — the 
propo program, will be limited t 
the collection and distribution ot 
itistical information furnished by 
anufacturers or producers of such 
product This information, for the 
resent, will cover 
1. Stocks on hand, 
”. Unfilled orders. 
3. Past sales, 
1. Production. 
The Institute will furnish in 
ulvance, to the Department ot Com 
merece and all other governmental de 


partments interested, tull information 


as to the manner and forms used in 


collecting and disseminating all statis 
tical information: 
to the 


and will cooperate, 
fullest extent possible, with all 


ich governmental departments in 


carrying out the broad purpose of the 


ot the Department of Com 


merce, tor the standardization and 
simplification of practice in the cotton 
industry 
Distribution of Statistics 
\ll statistical information gathered 


by the Institut will be viven the 
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widest publicity possible, by distribut- 
ing the same, without preference, to 
the following: 
1. All governmental 
terested. 
. The manufacturer or producer. 
. The dealer—wholesale and _ retail. 
. The user or converter. 
. The grower and the public. 
6. The tradespapers, journals. 
newspapers. 


departments in- 


Vide Why 


and 


Cost of Service 
lo ascertain or estimate the prob 
able cost of carrying out the proposed 
program, the Institute limit th« 
of the information disseminated 
to that of collecting, preparing, and 


will 


cost 


delivering the same; and for the time 
being the following basis of cost or 
price will be charged: 

1. To all governmental departments, 
the reports will be furnished free of 
any cost whatever 

2. To the trade papers and journals, 
and newspapers: the reports will be 
furnished for publication free of cost, 
| 


nd the same shall be used for publi 


cation only ; 
2 To the grdwel and the public 
embracing those for whom provision 


is not otherwise made for the cost of 


the reports, in the various groups o1 


erein mentioned,—the reports 


furnished upon application at 
the office of thes Institute, for a reason 
ible charge, mot 


exceecading sc pel 


information thus 


person will 





idivid use only 


ale and retail dealers. 


= 
= 


uni 
by 


distribution 


ascertained 


tal 


cost oft 


’ - 

= ~ 

a. FF 

= yan’, ~ 

re ei ee 

S 2 

J 

f 

















1) the total niimber of those recety 
ing the reporty after eliminating those 
Vho Tecerve ly same tree of cost. 
Phe cost § distribution = wall 
embrace the following 
(a) The cost}of preparation for print- 
ing afBer the data have been 
compilfd. 
(bh) The cosg of printing or multi- 
graphifg. 


(c) The cos of wrapping. 


(d) Postage Br other carrving charges. 
‘e) A. reasoffable proportion of the 
fixed r overhead expense of 


the In 
portio 
gram, 


itute in ecarrving out this 
of the statistical pro- 


5. To many 
The cost 


acturers or producers: 
stribution as set out in 
in addition : 
per 


paragraph “4 Flast above: 


\ uniforng and fixed charec 


spindle, agan cach manufacturer or 
producer, nfFessary to pay the 
remainder of all the cost of the 


deducting the amount 
the flat charge for dis 
4 the 


program atte 


received tron 
tribution: w 
thi 


wh. 


understanding, 


however. manufacturer or 


any 
produces furnishes the required 
mation to the Institute 


carry out the program 


data and inf 
to enable it t 
fixed 
compensation 


will be paigg a uniform = and 


amount pet undle. as 
tor the data 


furnishes 


» turnished 
larg for the information 
1 | Institute 


\» the 
} e - . . 
paid in advag e. or in such manner as 


may be 


the Institute gaay deem prope: 


Otver Provisions 


eg. 
StatisZics) shall be 


| he 


wtihout coment 


, 


published 


’ 


The data may be charted to show 
general trend of stocks on hand, un- 
filled orders, sales, and past produc- 
tion. 

No adjustments or changes shall be 
made in any of data reported to In- 
stitute, except such as is necessary to 
make data and under- 
standable, change its 


comparative 
and does not 
essential significance. 


The compiled reports shall be in 


such form as will most accurately, 
fully, and conveniently set forth the 
facts as reported to the Institute, 


without disclosing the names of either 
manufacturer or buyer in connection 
with any of the facts reported. 


Ete. 
Chairman, 
Vice Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer, 


Personnel of Officers. 


Officers and Trustees: 


Trustees—One for each section. 
Kach section shall have a president 


and four directors, one of whom shall 


be the trustee on the board of the 
Institute. 
\ preliminary survey suggests 23 


sections follows: 


a> 


1. Print cloths—narrow,. wide, tobacco 
cloths. 
2. Lawns. voiles, organdies, poplins, 


pongees, 


3. Sateens. alberts, venetians. 

1. Twills and jeans, 3. leaf. 4° leaf, 
pocketing. 

>. Pajama checks. 

6. Napped = gzoods—flannels, blankets. 

7. Sheetings,  pillow-tubing, — sheets, 
pillow-cases. 

8 Flat duck and osnaburgs. 

9, Ply yarn ducks, army. roli. sail, 


hose. belting, enameling. 
10. Wide drills, moleskins. whipcords. 


11. Tire fabries— square woven, cord. 
12. Tieks. denims, Khakis. cottonades. 
hickory stripes. 


. Ginghams. ehambrays. plaids. 
1. Silk filling goods, crepes. 

>. Bed spreads, marquisettes. 

6. Dobby weaves. 

Tapestries. iaequards. 

3. Yarns hard. soft. 

1. Twine. thread. 

). Cordage-- rope. banding. 
Tape. webbing. narrow fabries. 
22. Ratting. reving, ete. 


23. Waste. 
Phis 


very rough draft, and is given merelv 


of sections is a 


arrangement 


show the plan. 


t 
to 


The organization 
committee should carefully consider 
the question of grouping 

Waste is included as experience has 
that marketing this 
product is woetully lacking in business 


shown ot by- 


methods. The directors of this section 
should represent all other sections and 
be chosen from the industry at large. 


*Vancouver, WasH. The Washing- 
ton-Oregon Linen Mills, Inc., recently 
incorporated with capital of $1,000,000, 


have seeding operations under way and 
will start the manufacture of  varn, 
twine, damask, crash, canvas, duck, etc.. 
as soon as their raw material is avail- 
able. The plant has a floor space of 
75,000 sq. ft. Equipment will consist of 
2,000 spindles, 2,000 hemp and 
jute spindles, 15,000 dry and 2,500 wet 
linen spindles, and 250 looms. J. Sidney 
Starling is president of the company and 


twister 


I. M. Blurock, treasurer. 

AmsterpaAM, N. Y. A. V. Morris & 
Sons, underwear manutacturers, are now 
running their mill on full time day 


schedules 
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SAMUEL H. STEELE 





Samuel H. Steele, vice-president o1 
the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., pub 
lishers of TEXTILE Wor Lp, died April 
13 at his home in Philadelphia after 
a lingering illness. Mr. Stecle 
born in Philadelphia April 12, 
After graduation from the Central 
High School, Philadelphia, he entered 
the publishing business, in which he 
remained until his death. He 


was 
1830 


was 
first associated with the Times Pub 
lishing Co. and later became con 


nected with The Keystone, a jewelers’ 
trade monthly. He rose to th 
gencral manager of this publication 
which during his connection became 


be 


a very important publication in the 
list of trade papers. 

association with this 
journal he also became a partner with 
his brother-in-law, J. E. Junkin, un 
der the style of Junkin & Steele, whe 
published a daily and weckly known 
The Bulletin in central Kansas 
Upon severing these connections he 
became in with the 
Textile Manufacturers Journal ot 
New York, then published by the late 
J. H. Bragdon. 
with this 
solicitor, 


During his 


as 


associated 1Q03 


He began his duties 
subseription 
first 
with the textile industry in New York 
State and the Middle West. Later he 
was transferred to the advertising dk 
partment 
the country as a 


paper as a 


forming his contacts 


and covered all sections ot 


general advertising 
representative. 


of Mr. 
and the incorporation of the business. 


Upon the death Bragdon 
Mr. Steele with his associates became 


In 


Vanufactur 


members of the new corporation 
Vextile 
Journal amalgamated with 
Textile World Record, of Boston, un 

der the title of Textile World Journal 
and Mr. Steel elected a vice 

president, which position |] 


December, 1015, 


crs was 


Was 
1¢ held un 
til the time of his death. For several 


he has been or the 


Philadelphia office of this company 


years manager 

Mr. Steele's practical experience as 
a printing craftsman led him to pay 
particular attention to the typographi 
cal art and he attained a wide reputa 


tion while connected with The Ke) 
stone tor his selection and arrange 
ment of types for both reading and 


advertising matter, his work in this 
connection attracting widespread at 
tention.  Fl¢ 
one of the pioneers who were respon 
for the transformation of trade 
periodicals dull and 
place productions to high class publi 
cations from a typographical stand 
point. 

Mr. ot the 
known newspaper men in the textile 
industry. 
scription and advertising field brough 
him in contact not only with manu 


was credited with being 


sible 


from common 


Steele was one hest 


His experience in the sub 


facturers but with machinery builders 
and dealers in textile equipment and 
supplies. remarkable 
memory, he never forgot a face or 
a name and was always an outstand- 
ing figure at textile trade conventions 
where he was probably better known 


Posse ssing a 
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than the majority of officials in these 
respective organizations. He had a 
multitude of close friends to whom 
he gave unstintingly of his knowledge 
and advice and who leaned upon him 
for guidance in business enterprises 
and learned to appreciate his value in 
all matters connected with the devel- 
opment of their organizations. His 
activities were not confined to any 
one section for he was as well known 
in the South as in New England, the 
West or the Middle States. Also he 
formed through trips abroad valued 


Samuel H. Steele 


Minections with European textile in- 
terests, especially in the machinery 
nd equipment line. ; 

\lways of a genial disposition, he 
was never too busy to give of his 
ime and effort for the benefit of his 
friends. His have been 
orely inissed during the period of his 
lIness, which has extended over a 
considerable time, but even while un- 
ible to give his usual attention to the 
letails of the publishing business he 
has kept in touch with the trade and 
especially with his friends in the in- 
lustry, displaying at all 


activities 


times his 
keen intelligence in matters relating 
to the best interest of the textile trade 
ind declaring up to the last his de- 
termination to resume active connec- 
tion therewith. 

were held on 
Wednesday of this week in Philadel- 
phia. He is survived by a widow, a 
laughter and one son, the latter be- 
ng connected with the Philadelphia 
iffice of TEXTILE Wor-p. 


Funeral services 


Cotton Movement 


Wasuincton, D. C. The cotton 
lovement from Aug. 1, 1924, to 
\pril 10 last, as reported by the De- 
artment of Agriculture, was as fol- 





IWS? 
1925 1924 
Bales 
eip 6, 024,544 
» tock 595, 454 
receipts 6,885, 418 
terior stocks 555, 542 
to sight 10, 344.018 
rthern spinne takings 1,549, 486 
ithern spinners’ takings 
rld’s visible supply of 
American cotton 3,430,742 2,123,996 
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Dye Production Declines 28% 





Preliminary Figures for 1924 Shows Falling Off—Average Sale 
Price Lower—Valuable New Dyes Made 


RELIMINARY figures compiled 

by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission indicate a domestic produc- 
tion for 1924 of about 67,000,000 lbs. 
of coal-tar dyes, with a value of about 
$36,000,000. This quantity represents 
a 28% decline from that of 1923, 
which was the largest in the history 
of the industry. The sales of dyes 
in 1924 were about 63,200,000 Ibs. 
with a value of $33,800,000. This is 
a 27% decrease in quantity and a 
28% decrease in value from 
during 1923. 

The principal reason for the decline 
in quantity of the dye output in 1924 
was the decreased activity of the 
textile industry. Among other fattors 
contributing to a reduced production 
were (1) from 
1923, amounting to over 7,000,000 lbs. ; 
(2) increased imports following the 
15% reduction in the tariff, effective 
Sept. 22, 1924, and (3) a reduction 
in exports amounting to 2,211,109 lbs. 

The following table shows a com 


sales 


stocks carried over 


parison of domestic production and 
sales for 1914 and 1920 to 1924, in 
clusive: 
Table 1—Domestic Reduction and Sales 
of Coal Tar Dyes 

Productior | Sales 
Year = 


Pounds Value 





Pounds 


1924. 167,000, 000/63 , 200, 000 $33,800,000 
1923. .|93 , 667 ,524/86, 567 , 446/47 , 223,161 
1922. |64.632,187'69, 107,105 11,163,790 
1921..|39,008 ,690 47 513, 762/39, 283 956 
1920... '88,263 , 776 
1914 6.619 729 


Decline in Dye Prices 
The weighted average price of all 
1924 was 2% 
less than the average of 1923. The 
following tabulation shows the trend 
of the average price of domestic coal- 


domestic dyes sold in 


tar colors in recent years: 


Average sales 
| price of 


Year | domestic 
dyes 
1924... $0535 
ras... 545 
922... 60 
O27... 83 
1920"... 99 
I9i7* =... ; 1.26 


* Unit value of production. 

The average sales price of indigo 
in 1924 was less than 22c per Ib. com- 
pared with 23c in 1923. The current 
price of indigo is 14c per lb. which 
is below that of 1913 when our entire 
supply was imported from Germany 
and Switzerland. 

Effect of Tariff Reduction 

In accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 27 and 28 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922, the ad valorem duty on 
dyes and other finished 
products was reduced on 


f 


coal-tar 
Sept. 22, 
1924, from 60 to 45% and the duty 
on intermediates, from 55 to 40%. 
The specific duty of 7c per Ib. on 


both groups of products remained 


unchanged. In the Commission's 
report of 1923 it was pointed out that 
this tariff more 
directly affect the imports of higher 


reduction would 
priced dyes. 
The average monthly 
dyes for the period, October, 1924, to 
March, 


lbs., a 152% increase over the monthly 


imports ot 
1925, inclusive, was 452,636 


average of the first nine months of 
1924, preceding the reduction in duties 
on dyes. The improvement in the 
textile ‘trade in the last three months 
of 1924 was a factor in the increased 
imports after September The in 
crease in the average monthly import 
since the tariff reduction indicates in 
competition from 


crease foreign 


dyes. These dyes are almost entirely 
of German and Swiss. origin and 


consist largely of the higher cost 


tvpes ot dyes used ror special 
purposes. 
The following table. shows the 


imports of dves into the United States 


from 1922 through March, 1925 
Table 2.—Imports of Coal Tar Dyes 
into the United States 

M ve ¢ 
ic I 1 I 
| Va 
1922, 12 mos 3.982.631 $5,243 .2 S 830 $436 _838 
1923, 12 mos §,098,193) 3,151,363) 258,153 262,614 
1924 
First 9mos_.| 1,611,931) 1,642,682) 179.193) 182,515 
Last 3 mos 1.410.698 1,266,146 470,203 422,049 
Total 3,022,539 $2,908,778) 251,878 $242,398 
1925 
January 103,984, $359 376 
February 373 259 365,268 
March 527 904 488 501 
Total, 3 mos 1,305,207, $1,213,145 
The imports of coal-tar dyes in 


1924 were 4.5% of the total produc- 
tion by quantity, and 8% by 


They 


value. 
were by quantity 5.5% of the 
apparent consumption, assuming this 
to be equivalent to production plus 
imports 


produced in the United States, based 


minus exports. The dyes 


on preliminary figures, accordingly, 
supplied about 94.5% of the apparent 
consumption of coal-tar dyes, and in 
addition, there was an_ exportable 
surplus of certain dyes. 
Exports of Coal-Tar Dyes 

The total exports of coal-tar dves 
in 1924 totaled 15,713,091 Ibs., a de- 
crease of 2,211,445 lbs. from that of 

The value of the 
was $5,635,064, an 


the previous year. 


1924 
increase of $69,693 over that of 1923. 


exports in 


These figures represent a decline of 
12% by quantity and an increase of 
1% in value. The decline in quantity 
in face of a slight increase in value 
is probably due to an increase in the 
quantity of indigo powder (100%) 
exported in 


(20%). 


place of indigo paste 
In this ease the exports for 
1Q24 show 


of 1923. 


little change from those 


Our export trade in dyes of domes- 
tic manufacture consists very largely 


(2673) 45 


of indigo and sulphur black which 
ave been shipped mostly to the mar 
kets of the Far East. The domestic 
producers have maintained an export 
trade on these two dyes for several 
years. Keen competition has been 
foreign markets from 


Swiss 


encountered in 
German and manutacturers, 
particularly from the former since thx 
effect of the occupation of the Ruhi 
in 1923 has disappeared. 

Large Consumer of Vat Dyes 

Che vat dyes, used mostly on cotton, 
are of exceptional interest on account 
of their high fastness and resistance 
to modern treatment Ph 
production of this class of 


laundry 
dyes Is 
probably the 


most important single 


advance in the field of synthetic dyes 
since the discoverv of the first dve 
nearly seventy vears ago. .\s a result 
of their use, the ultimate consumet 
now able to buy dved fabrics unde 
guarantee as to the fastness 

Before the war, no vat dves were 


produced in the United States \ ite 


the production of indigo was deve 


oped in this country, the 


} + 
production 


of vat dves was started and has show 


a rapid increase since 1917 \t the 
present time, the United States is 
producing about one-halt ot it 


requirements of this group of colors 
During 1924 commercial production of 


several important vat dyes was 
reported tor the first time: these 
clude Golden Orange R R TV and GG; 
Hvydron Orange R, and Searlet BoD 
and several blues and browns 


In 1924 the production of vat dyes, 
other than indigo, Was 1,340,000 
as compared with a production ot 


706,383 Ibs 1923, a decline of 25' 





which is slightly less than the declin 
in the total output of all dyes. The 
following table shows the production 


and imports of these dyes since 1920, 
together with the imports during 1914 
when this group was not produced 
the United States: 


PRODUCTION IMPORTS AND COON 
SUMPTION OF VAT DYES OTHER 
PHAN INDIGO 


Pr Tota 

YEAR cake Iniports Cor 

sunny 

Pounds Pounds Pounds 

1924 1,340,000) 1,499,322) 2,330,422 
1923 1,766,383) 1,207,000; 2,973,383 
1922 1,075,992; 1,548,519) 2,624,511 
1921 $45,152) 1,045,370) 1,390,522 
1920 1.159, 868 761,363) 1,921.231 
LO14 1,945,304 1,945,304 


New Dyes Produced 

In the vear ‘1924, commercial pro 
duction in the United States of many 
valuable dyes was first reported. These | 
include colors which have been pre- 
viously imported, in certain cases in 

Their manufacture 
is an important step 


large quantities 
in this country 
toward a self-contained domestic dye 
industry. In addition to the new vat 


dyes already mentioned, there were 
produced in 1924 the prototypes of 
Diaminogen Bluc, Trisulphon Brown 
B, Geranine, Cyananthroy R X Q, 
and BG A OO. Other additions in 
clude representatives of each class o1 
dyes applied to cotton, silk, wool and 
leather, \lizarin 


dyes. 


including several 
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Woolen Overseers to Meet on 
May 16 
he 42nd semi-annua eeting « 
National \ssociatiot Ot Woolen 
Wor ted Overseer will be held 
Rocky Point, R. | Saturday, May 
it 10:30 A. M \mong the business 
ome before the meeting is the 
ination o ftice Dinner will 
served at 2 MI |. H. Pickford 
ster Ma ecretary has 
jue te. e5¢ it 1 nat later thar 
lextile Mill Men to Veet in 
May 
VMcKINNEY 1 EX | Len 
xtile Association rold its tent 
C onventiol 1 \bay &-9 at Me 
nne\ lex. here will be tw 
ions of the association, one on the 
ening of May 8 and the other on the 
rning ot May 4) Ihre Pexas lex 
A\ssociatio wosed « lexa 
| Wiel eve y te le 1 1 Le 
i een represented by one. ot 
re men at the meeting of the asso 
tion held in Waxahachie last May 


('theers of the Texa 


lextile Asso 

tion are W. H. Gibson, Waxahachie 
tton Mills, president: |. O. Wilson 
(;uadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cuer 
t vice-president i. * Dilling 
razos Valley Cotton Mills, West 
ond vice-president D. #8 Poole 


Mfs. Ce Sherman, secre 


and treasure! 


lhe THlan 


* 
Stoehr Mills Resign from Pas- 


saic Industrial Council 
he Botany Worsted Mills a thre 


Garfield Worsted Mills, both of Pas 
uc, N. J., have resigned from. the 
ndustrial Council ol Passaic Wool 
\lanufacturers his resignation was 
tendered in letters made public by 
lax W. Stoehr, president of the Bot 
y Consolidated Mills, Ine which 
control the two mills named above 
» reason has been given. officially 
this action but it is understood 


it one of the causes of dissatisfac 


m with the Council on the part of 


lese two mulls was the attitude it 


ok in connection with the investiga 
nm into Passaic mill conditions con 


by Miss 


Stephen se 


ucted Justine Wise, daughter 
Wise, 
stated 
the 
Investigation 
the 
ward it should have been different in 
rder not to 


] 
is 


Rabbi and het 
that Mi 
position o1 
but felt 


Council to 


saoctate 1¢ a 
Stoehr did not take 
etending this 
hat the attitude ot 


reflect upon the woole: 


The Council was organized in 1912 
l handles industrial problems of thx 
principally those 
It has a 
central employment bureau which acts 
earing the various 
plants % A \ndres is the 


ember companies 


oblems 


concerning labor 


> ac Nnouse 


rank 


tor 


With the resignation of the Botany 
(sarfield Mills, the remaining 

members in the Council are the Forst 
mann & Huftmann €o. and the New 
lersey Worsted Mills. the latter con 
trolling the Gera Mills and the New 
jersey Worsted Spinning ¢ 
American Woolen Co. Elimin- 
ates Labor Department and 
House Organ 

\ practical discontinuance the 
abor department of the (American 
Woolen Co. has been decided upon as 

further step in the economy pro 
ram of the company It is under 
tood that practically all of the sal 
ied employees of the department 
ive been released but that [e@natius 
MaecNulty, chairmat vith offices at 
| iwrence, \Mass.. vil he retained 
ind reorganization of | work ef 
ected 

This economy program also in 

ides the discontinuance publica 


tion of the 1 I] leap! es Bor sie) 


t LOSE organ Whict been 

c ’ the compar personnel 
vork for some = time It is under 
tooe that lLloward () I'rve editor 
t the Boost r, is no longer connected 
vith the compan, 


Advance Floss Color Card for 
hall Issued 
Phe 


tion of 


\ssocia 
has 


Color Card 


re xtile 


tthe United States, In 


released[{to its members the Advance 
loss Card tor the fall and winter ot 
card contains 100 colors, a 


special being 22 “ensemble 


feature 

1 silk 
} ' 1 

1 collection of oriental rug colors 

vith thir The 


and subtle, 


| 
1925, 


wool at shades.” These form 


appropriate names 


shades re especially sott 


and pladed as they are on the card in 


juXtapogition with their — silken 
“ensemlfle.” The assembling of so 
large a Froup of woolen and harmon 
zing si#k shades in such a concrete 
ind artgstic manner, is a distinct in 
novatiog and should prove of great 
help tog both the manufacturer and 
retailes 

he evulatr tall edition will be 


ready ha distribution to the 
latter part of May. Supple 


the fall 


veneral 
tr ade t] 


mentar™ cards showing Six 


shoc 1 leather colors will be issued 
to the ghoe, leather and hosiery mem- 
hers otfftthe Textile Color Card Asso 
ciation Bwithin a couple of weeks. 
Chese Bolors will likewise be incor- 
poratecBin the regular edition of the 
1925 fal card when it is released for 


distrib,gion The Tanners’ Council, 


Natron Boot and Shoe Manu factur- 
ers \fociation, and National Shoe 
Retatle \ssociation, will likewise 
issue) Bepoplementary cards showing 
the six#hoe and leather colors to their 
respeevre members 


Recommend Settlement of Fall 
River Tax Cases 

Mass.—Acting on the 
advice of counsel retained by the city 


ari RIVER, 


in the pending mill tax abatement 
Cases, Mayor Palbot on \pril 15 
petitioned the Legislature for the 


city’s right to borrow $1,000,000 for 


the purpose ot effecting a settlement 


of the cases. The city’s counsel are 
Philip Nichols of Boston, and John 
W. Cummings and Thomas F. Hig 


vins of this city, and after a thorough 
discussion with counsel for the several 
mills, they recommended adjusting the 
cases by compromise, thereby elimin 
litigation. 
the 


iting and long 


No 


of adjustment is made 


expensive 
announcement as to terms 
at this time be 
cause of the tact that the bill is pend 
the the 


that against the taxes 


ing in Legislature, but all ot 


mulls protested 
vied by the city tor the vears 1921, 
1922 and 1923 numbering over 30, 
will probably 
Phe 


1 


refund. 

King Philip Mills 
Mtg. Co., 
master’s hearing 


Luther 


receive a 
cases of the 
ind) Luther have already 
and that 


a jury-waived 


heen to 
of the also to 
hearing in the Superior Court, at big 
expense to both the city and the two 
mills, with 


been 


no final decisions having 
obtained 


* 


Army Requests Bids on Textile 
Materials 

Bids on 5,000 yds. ot melton cloth, 
olive drab, 16 oz., 56 to 58 in. will be 
the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot, 21st St. & Oregon Ave., 
\pril 29, 1925, at 11 A. M. The depot 
has issued new specifications to cover 
this material, the important items of 
which are as follows: wool, half blood 
clothing ; warp to contain not less than 
3078 ends; filling to contain not less 
picks per inch; tensile 
strength, to be not less than 45 Ibs. 
per square inch. 

Proposals for supplying this depot 
with 10,000 yds. orange colored rib- 
bon, 1 inch wide, fast orange color, 
silk warp, cotton filling, 
will be opened April 23. On this date 
bids will also be received for supply- 
ing 2,000 yds. khaki duck, 12 0z. 40 
in.. following specifications covering 
this material dated 98-16049, August, 
1924. On April 20, bids for supply- 
ing 25,000 yds. of white madras will 
be opened, which should be 36 in. 
wide, weighing not less than 3 nor 
more than 3% ozs. per square yard, 
counting not less than 70 nor more 
than 90 ends and picks to the square 
inch. 


opened at 


than 52 


grosgrain, 


* * + 


Aberfoyle Country Club An- 
nual Ball 

The first annual ball of the Aber- 
fovle Country Club will be held in the 
Armory, Chester, Pa., on Thursday 
evening, April 23. This club is man- 


aged entirely by the employes of th 
Aberfoyle Mig. Co., who elect thei 
own Executive Board and Board o 
and it is through thes: 
boards that the club functions. Muc! 
enthusiasm has been aroused amon 
the employes and this event promise 
to be one of the finest of its kind eve 
held in Chester. Edwin Lord, supe: 
intendent of the plant, will be Gran 
Conductor, being assisted by Josep 
Holt, sales manager, Frank Northime 
comptroller, and Edwin Dale. 

The club is situated in the countr 
about two miles from Chester in a 
ideal spot for outdoor activities. | 
covers about 110 acres, containing 
baseball diamond, tennis courts, swin 
ming pool, a playground for childre1 
outdoor dance pavilion and a large 
club-house. All activities are planne: 
and the Entertainmen: 
and Committees, which ar: 
parts of the Board of Governors, th 
ball being arranged under the supe: 
vision of the Entertainment Commi: 
Music will be furnished by Har 
Marburger’s Cafe L’Aiglon 01 
chestra, which is well known to radi 
fans over the country, broadcasting 
through station WIP, in Philadelphia 


* + 


(;overnors 


executed by 
Sports 


tee 


vey 


Retailers to Establish Insurance 
Bureau 
\ new Insurance Bureau to give 
expert advisory service to retail mei 
chants throughout the United State- 
will be established as a result of 
decision of the Board of Directors o 
the National Dry 
\ssociation. . 
The Bureau, 
to an announcement by Lew Haht 
the 
ation, will be under the direction o1 
a man of wide experience in insur 
ance administration as it affects the 
department store field. This execu 
tive will his entire time te 
providing the members of the Associ 
ation with expert advisory service 01 
their insurance problems. It is 
planned that he shall be available for 
assignment to member stores which 
desire his service, to work directly 11 
the stores on their specific problems 


Retail Goods 


Insurance according 


Managing Director of Associ 


devote 


* * * 


For Supreme Court Ruling on 
Trade Associations 

WasHINGToN, D. C.— Attorney 
General Sargent indicated on Tuesday 
that he will seek at the hands of the 
Supreme Court a determination of the 
legal status of trade associations. 

“T am asked to say what the Depart 
ment of Justice proposes doing in con 
nection with the much-discussed trade 
association which involve 

determination o 
trade —_associatio! 
activities.” the Attorney Genera 
stated. “As I understand the situa 
tion, having been unable to study the 


problem, 
eventually a legal 
the status” of 
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matter carefully, there appears to be 
considerable .doubt relative to the 
legality of the compilation and dis- 
semination of current statistical data 
by an organization in any industry. 
“The matter has been before this 
department for some time and, as I 
am informed, my _ predecessor had 
thought it might be possible for a test 
case to be made in connection with 
some pending antitrust legislation. 
This may be a way out, though I have 
had but limited opportunity to con- 
sider the various phases involved. It 
is probable, however, that the issue 
may be clarified through some case 
now betore the Supreme Court, or it 
may be necessary finally to select a 
straight case on statistics and carry 
the matter to the Supreme Court.” 


* * * 


Navy to Buy Goods 

Phe Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will advertise for bids on 
the following material in a_ short 
time: 87,000 blankets, single; 60,000 
vds. braid, watch mark, white; 34,000 
caps, watch, knit; 1,170,000 handker- 
chiefs, cotton; 23,000 Jerseys, knit; 
200,000 prs. socks, woolen; 20,000 sp. 
thread, linen, black, 40, 3-cord, 200 
vds.; 165,000 towels, bath; 626,000 
undershirts, cotton; 10,000 yds. serge, 
dark blue, 14-0z.; 39,000 yds. binding, 
stay, white, 3-in.; 30,000 yds. Buck- 
ram, white, 36-in.; 2,700 cones cotton, 
white, 60-3 cord, 12,000 yds.; 500 yds. 
canvas, dressed, 24-in.; 9 0z.; 6,500 
vds. canvas, lining, heavy, 24-in. 5.6 
0z.; 500,000 yds. drill, bleached, 29- 
in.; 150,000 yds. denim, blue, 28-in.; 
5,000 Ibs. line, cotton, white, 1-in.; 
500,000 yds. nainsook, bleached, 36- 
in.; 120,000 yds. sheeting, cotton, 
bleached 33-in. 65,000 yds. 
sheeting, cotton, bleached 38-in. 5-0z.; 
27,000 yds. twill, white, 27-in. 


5-OZ.; 


* * * 


Sheep Increase to Pre-War 
Numbers in Russia 
The number of sheep in the Soviet 
Union has now reached virtually the 
official 
Moscow 


figure, according to 
reports just received from 

by the Russian Information Bureau 
in Washington. The sheep within 
the territory of what is now the Sov- 
iet Union at the beginning of 1914 
numbered 75,000,000, and at the be- 
ginning of 


pre-war 


the present fiscal year 
(Oct. 1) 74,500,000. The increase 
has been 40% in the last year. The 


number of sheep yielding high grade 
wool is less than 500,000, as compared 
with 4,000,000 before the war. 


With the 


rehabilitation of the 


sheep-breeding industry the Soviet 
Union has begun to export wool. 
Nearly 1,000 tons of wool figured 


imong the exports for the first -quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year. 

The program of the Textile Divi- 
sion of the State Planning Commis- 
sion for the current fiscal year end- 
ng Oct. 1, 1925, calls for an increase 
f about 20% over the wool textile 
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Condensed Textile [tems—Continued 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 
The following statistics conpiled by the department of com- 
merce show cotton consumed, cotton on hand and active cot- 
ton spindles for the month of March, 1925 and 1924, with statis- 
tics of cotton consumed, imported, and exported for the eight 





months ending March 31. 


(The statistics of cotton in this report are 


* Includes 17,965 Eg., 6,755 other for., 1,53 


14,038 other for., 10,116 Am-Eg. and 822 sea-is 
119,719 Eg., 58,234 other for., 14,775 Am-Eg. : 
Linters not included above were 58,845 bal 





bales in 1924; and 62,256 bales in public storage 
1924. Linters consumed during eight months « 
1925 and 370,249 bales in 1924. 


Exports during March 1925, 
332,168 for March, 1924. 


production of last year. The produc 
tion called for is as follows: 
Coarse woolens 


Fine woolens 
Worsteds 


7,900,000 meters 
7,800,000 meters 


160,200,000 meters 


+ * x 


Textile Instruction in Philadel- 
phia Schools 

A luncheon meeting was held April 
16, at the Hotel Majestic, Philadel- 
phia, under the auspices of the Voca 
tional Training Committee of the 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ 


} Corron ConsuMED 


Eg., 23,449 other for., 5,854 Am-Eg. and 3,333 sea-island in consuming est 


given in running bales, counting round «as hal 


bales, except foreign cotton, which is in equivalent 500-pound bales 
(Linters not included. 


CorTron on Hawp 


Durine (Bales Maren 31 Cuties 
» spindles 
LOCALITY Year In In public wtive dur 
S months consuming | storage and ng Mare} 
March ending establish it com number 
March 31 ments presses 
bales hales 
United States . 1925 [*582,674 |*4,072,111 |*1,644,793 |*2,237,115 33,025,182 
1924 485,840 4,090 S54 1,503,852 | 2,000,552 | 32,371,978 
Cotton-growing States 1925 | 391,492 | 2,795,422 950, 569 1,911,030 16,926,512 
1924 333 , 202 2,755,446 856,300 1.737.090 16.181. O2¢ 
New England States 1925 161,410 1,073,974 588 , 237 125,157 14. 761.896 
1924 27 , 334 1,126,484 565,469 108,448 14,499 660 
All other States 1925 29,772 202.715 105.987 200), G28 1.536.774 
1924 25.304 908 O54 $1. 902 155.014 1. 890. 392 


2 Am-Eg. and 260 sea-island consumed, 71,499 
and 21,500 Kg 
land in public storage S-months consumption 

and 2,783 sea-island 


es consumed during Marcl 1 1925 and 41,197 


bales in 1924; 157,872 bales on hand in consuming establishments on March 31, 1925, and 126,332 


and at compresses in 1925, and 88,330 bales in 


nding March 31 amounted to 407 


752 bales 


totalled 734,697 bales against 


ed out by this committee, in conjunc 
tion members of the 


textile 


with several 


Board of Education, to train 


workers in the city public schools. 
his matter has been under considera 
tion by the association for more than 
a year and recently several meetings 
were held, being attended by members 
of the Board of Education, a commit 
tee of the association, together with 
a number of other citizens interested 
in this movement, one of the most 
prominent being Herman Blum, head 


of the Craftex Mills, Phila. The 


Association, to discuss the plan work- 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 

Cotton Markets: Practically all branches of goods market 
extremely dull, only an occasional specialty showing any life. 
Print cloth interest largely confined to 64 x 60s and 68 x 72s; 
broadcloths share in lull. Selling agents and converters much 
interested in possibilities of 54-in. goods, and they may become 
a major development during the next few years. Considerable 
sentiment to effect that cotton will go to 20 cents this summer. 

Wool Markets: Women’s wear trade has concluded import- 
ant fall openings. Lines are attractive but buyers are still 
cautious. Men’s wear sellers continue to emphasize color and 
retail movement is evidence that this trend is popular. More 
stable raw material prices welcomed. Worsted yarn demand 
still scattered; spinners refraining from accumulating stocks. 

Knit Goods Markets: Current hosiery business not active, 


delivery situation on novelties is tighter than ever; staples in 
combed and mercerized dull, but extreme low price of recent 
past no longer possible; full fashioned silks sold ahead better 
than in years and premiums of 50 cents for quick deliveries are 


freely offered. Underwear quiet; no rush for light-weights 
yet. Improved inquiry for bathing suits and cricket sweaters. 

Silk Markets: Movement of finished silks slows up slightly 
Buyers unable, however, to get adequate deliveries of sheer 
crepes and scarcity persists. Mills rushing production of latter 
class of goods with throwing and weaving mills working night 
shifts. Other classes of goods moving pretty well particularly 
prints to retail buyers but cutters not doing much yet. Raw 
silk holds steady following recent sharp advance despite con- 
servative buying on part of manufacturers who are holding off 
buying to the last minute in most cases. 








plan which was submitted to the en 


{ 
“I 


tire membership of the association 
this luncheon is the thes: 
previous efforts and it 1s now believe: 
the suggestions contained will be 
the near future put into concrete forn 
in the schools under the direction 01 
members of the Board who have bee) 
studying this question 


result of 


* o * 


New Harmony Mills Treasurer 
Albert Greene |uncan has resigned 
as treasurer of the Harmony Mills 


cotton goods, Cohoes., N. as to he 
come effective May 1 and will be suc 
ceeded by John Skinner, former!) 


treasurer of the West Boylston Mai 
ufacturing Co., East Hampton, Mass 
Mr. Duncan has been treasurer 0 
the Harmony for 15 vears, having ac 
cepted the position a year before 


taken 
estate, when it was largely revamped 


was over from the Garnet 
and re-equipped with modern machine 
management. 7 he 


company operates 210,000 spindles an: 


ery under his 


5,000 looms 
With the exception of one pr riod 
about eighteen months it has alw 


paid 7% on its preferred stock anid 
that lapse made 
stockholders subsequently. \ 


vears ago the company retired $75 


was good to the 


000 of its outstanding preferred stock 
from surplus earnings, and has fre 
quently earned large dividends for the 
deficit shown last 


common \ was 


year as was the case with the ma 
jority of cotton mills but Harmon 
has a comfortable excess of net qui 
issets 

been one of the 
most active members of the Natio 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers 
years on its 
and 
vears its president. He will make 1 
inmnouncement of his future plans un 
til his 


Mr. Dunean has 


having been for many 


board of government for two 


return from a contemplate: 
vacation trip 


x * 

Senator’s Day at So. N. E. Tex- 
tile Club Meeting 

United States Senators dav will hx 
celebrated at the meeting anid 
dinner of the Southern New England 
held at the Bilt 
Providence, R. I., April 
Y Honorable Jesse I] 
Metcalf, president of the Wanskucl 
Company, Providence, and U. S. Sen 
Island, will speak 
on “Some of The Experiences ot} 
New Senator,” and Honorable George 
H. Moses, U. S. Senator from New 
Hampshire, will speak on “Taxatior 
Relation to the Enterprise 


next 


Textile Club, to he 
more Hotel, 


a4 vel ck 


25, at 


ator from Rhode 


in Its 
the Country.” 

\ reception to Senators Moses a1 
Metcalf will be held in the foyer o} 
the banquet hall from 1:30 until 
and President Ezra Dixon will 
present them to members and guests 
In view of the prominence of the 
guests and the fact that this will be 
the last regular dinner and meeting 
prior to the annual meeting, which 
will be held at the Pomham Club on 
June 20, an unusually large attendance 
is anticipated. 


PP: Ma 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































ne I. Stewart, president of the 
onia Woolen Mills, Clifton Heights, 
] sold his interest in the firm to 
1. Pleet, treasurer Gi the company, 
ding to a recent report 
fred k. Beck has been elected presi 
nd manager of Wm. & Chas. Beck, 
Lawrence, Mass., manufacturers ot 
st He succeeds Linus ©. Coggan 
ade 
A. Law, of Spartanburg, S. C., 
nd cotton mat icturer, has 
pointed a member of the board 
| the finance Spartanburg 
cal Mr. Law is president 
of the Saxon ills 
}. Graham, president of Cam 
Mills, and Brow \lahon, Vice 
‘ ini assistant treasure ‘ 
Mill both of Gsreenville, Ss. { 
wen elected director t the Greet 
il ( lub 
eported that H. R. Whitehead 
ident of the Vester Reserve 
Mills Co., with plants at Kent, 
Millen and Quitman, Gia., has been 
pre ident and that | | Matley, 
tendent of the Quitman mill, has 
cle we president t com 
( Dyson, president and 
Ire the Hudson (Mass Wor 
{ has been elected Vice presi 
the Tludson Board Trade 
K. Grundy, president Wm. H 
Cs Tine Bristol, Va. has been 
y from an infected foot, and has 
ome time in the Jefferson Hos 
Philadelphia. His condition is not 


‘ 


anutacturel ol te 


cl 


ered 


' 1) 
he will leave 


he 


Cd 


sacl 
idl 


ACL 


M 


Wi caer 


‘arewen 


i ] 
thie A 


Is ¢ pected 


the 


alarming and 
the hospital betore 


week 


scott of Scott & 
machines, 
KR. i; 4s ending a month 
ast ‘Tuesday 


mpanied by Mrs. Scott 


i, having sailed 


and Lene ral 
Wot 


pre 


\. Root, treasurer 
Uxbridex 


ne., and Mrs. Root hi 


Tin 


<bridge Unitari hurcel 


pe organ m memory of Mrs 


dtather 


secretary 
ushing Worl Concord 
elected pre 

Club 


has SECVE cad His 4 1 


Ce president wt bre 





wood David Bis 
( Mass 
Marti 
in Elk 


irer of the Spencer 
a 
ladvs 
i were marri 
n April 7 

Donald, {the 
niversal \W 


¢ this country 


Manchester 
nding Co 
Mr. Mac 
k advantage of th oppor 
ttend the Knitt \rts 


Philadelphia, where he 


Ex 
found 


appomted 


quarters in ( 


a 


rock bass caught 
Wilmington, N.C. 


OL ee ar~rw 
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» 


He has also made 
with Baldwin & Heap, 

England; William S. 
Clark C franklin, Mass., the 
Lowell Napper Clothing Co., Lowell, 
Mass., to handle their products in that 


territory i 


x 
‘ 
’ 
» 
gir ic ago 
‘ 


arrangement 
Ltd., Londcop, 


and 


Raymond l}mery, formerly superinten 
the Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg 


dent of 
J now of the Dunean Mills, 


Co. 1s 


azent 


Greenville, S, ¢ 


Re 


Bladenboro 


Bri ger general 
(mm, (3 


ardent 


manager Ol 
Cotton Mills, 


disciple of Izaak 


the 


inl is regarded as an 


expert 
the 


landed a rock bass Ot 





Bridger left with 


Black River 


fon eal 


1 Ib, 


in near 


striped pe, 3/7 in. long, and weighing 
9 Ibs. 3 o in the Black River, near 
Wilmington, N. C., after 20> minutes 
using an 18 Ih. test line Mr. Bridger 
is president of the Bladenboro Fishing 
Club at Black Kiver, N. ¢ He is using 
oth hands, in the photograph above, to 
support the weight of his trophy 

Fred Lund, assistant manager of the 
Lund Textile Co. Ine. Fisherville. 
Mass., and Miss Frances Mabel Robin 
son, Somerville, Mass., were married in 
St Thomas Church, Somerville, on 
April 11 

Charl \. Sweet, Jr, for the last 
eight years superintendent of the Fait 


tax (Ala.) Mills has accepted a position 


with Wellington, Sears & C Boston 

Hiram L. Reynolds, former agent for 
the Saunders Cotton Mills, Saunders 
vill Mass.. has heen elected a vice presi 
lent of the Grafton (Mass.) Savings 
Bank 

}. C. Cameron has accepted the posi 
tion as superintendent for the Columbia 

le (Mich.) Woolen Mills. Mr. Cam 
eron comes from Bridgton, Maine. 


rank 


\. Williams has been appointed 
1 ( Ala.) 


superintendent af the Fairfax 


Mills, 


Lucien Lepicier, general manager of 
the Scott & Williams Co., Paris, ar- 
rived in New York on Thursday for 
one of his periodic visits to the United 
States in the interests his 
which is the French branch of 
Williams, Inc., New 
chinery manufacturers. 
to this 
years will 
month. J. H. G. 
Blackwood 
tingham, English 
Scott & Williams, 
United States for several weeks, and was 
Knitting 


of company, 
Scott & 
York, knitting ma- 
Mr. Lepicier, 
country every two 
here for about a 
Bayles, director of 
& Sons, Ltd., Not- 
representatives 


who comes 


or SO, be 
(reor ec 
of 
Inc., has been in the 
at the 


in interested attendant 


\rts Exposition in’ Philadelphia last 
eck 

(;. Lester Wilcox, superintendent of 
the Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass., for 
the last two vears, has tendered his 
resignation to accept a position with a 
cloth brokerage firm of New York city, 
nd he is to be suceeeded by Robert 
Russell. of the Acushnet Mills, of New 
Jedtord 

LUC ird Berkteld has become asso 
ciated vith — the Silk \ssociation of 
America in the capacity of field secre 
tar \Ir. Berkfield was formerly with 
the General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
previous to which he had been in- the 
oreign service of the U. S. Steel Corp 


Robert Russell, 
the Acushnet 


rd, Mass., 


ormer superintendent 
Mill ¢ New Bed 


has been named superintend 


orp., 


ent of the Granite Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., where on Monday he will succeed 
(;. 1. Wileox, recently resigned. Mr. 


Russell joined the 


\cushnet corporation 
SIX vears ago as assistant superintendent 
ind for the last three 


ntendent, 


years Was super 
December to be 
with the 


Bedford. 


resigning last 


come connected Dartmouth 


Mig. Co.. of New 


Jess 1. Hirst, assistant superintendent 
the \sbestos Textile Co., North 
Brookheld, Mass., has been advanced to 


superintendent 


who 


James J. 
Amityville, 


to succeed 


Long, has returned to 


Ne. 


has taken the 
superintendent and de 

the Columbiaville ( Mich.) 
Mills Mr Bennett was 


employed at East Glastonbury, 


Bennett 
assistant 


lames ( POsl 
wo is 
signet ol 
\ i» her 

formerly 


4 


assistant sales man- 
Hartford Carpet 
and Thompsonville, 
to 
late George Mr. 
has been connected with the 
company for 14 vears, most of the time 


at the New York office 


James J. Delaney, 


Bigelow 
Mass 


been 


wer ol the 
Co., Clinton, 
has 
succeed the 


Conn., elected 


secretary 
S. Squires. 


Le laney 


\V. G. Maxwell, of Ross Bros., linen 


manufacturers, Belfast, Ireland, has ar- 


rived in Toronto and has joined the 
Canadian selling staff of the company 
in the McKinnon building, in that city. 

\lfred J. Marlow is now. general 
manager of the knitting department of 
the Weldon (N. C.) Cotton Mfg. Co 


Mr Marlow formerly owned and oper- 


ated a mill at York, Pa. 
Herbert A. Tarr has concluded his 
duties as paymaster of the York Mfg 
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Co., Biddeford, Me., after 36 vears ser 
vice. Lawrence A. Doe who has beer 
employed in the counting room for 17 
years has been appointed his successor 


Jacob C. Bell paymaster at the Am 
and Hope Mills of the Lonsdale (R. I.) 
Co., has resigned that position due to ill 
health. Mr. Bell has been affiliated with 
the clerical force of the company fo1 
more than 35 years and has been pay 
master for many years. 


Munro A. Warwick has taken a posi 
tion as overseer of the framing depart 
ment of the Crystal Spring Bleaching 
& Dyeing Co., Thwaites, Mass. Hi: 


comes from Norwich, Conn. 


L. M. Smith has been appointed over 
seer in the plant of the Caraleigh Mills 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. He was formerly 
employed by the Erwin Cotton Mills Co 
West Durham, N. C 


the card room. 


as second hand in 


Edward Pendergast, overseer of card 
ing for the Rockwell Woolen Co., Leo 
minster, Mass., has resigned to accept a 


similar position with the Uxbridge 
(Mass.) Worsted Co 
LD. B. Neal, for many years second 


overseer of No. 3 spinning in the Massa 
chusetts Cotton Mills, Lindale, Ga., has 
taken a position as overseer of spinning 
in the Aragon (Ga.) Mills. 


G. KE. MeMinn 
as overseer of weaving in the Monaghan 
Plant of the Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. C. He was formerly con 
nected with the Dunean Mills, of Green 
ville. 


has taken a position 


John Kenary, overseer of weaving for 
the Woolen Co. has 
resigned his position with that company 


Putnam (Conn.) 


John J. Felber has taken a position as 
overseer of carding for J. Broadbent & 
Sons, Unionville, Conn Mr. Felber 


comes from Rockville, Conn. 


R. O. Wilson, second hand in Mill No. 
tof the Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, 
Ga., has succeeded the late R. O. Penland 
is overseer of carding in this mill. 

Fred Authier has resigned his position 


as overseer of the finishing department 


of the Webster (Mass.) Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., to go to the 
Auburn (N. Y.) Woolen Co. 

Delacey ©. Evans, overseer of weav- 
ing at the Caryville (Mass.) Mills of 
the Taft Woolen Co., has concluded his 
duties after 50 vears of continuous se1 
vice 

Thomas Rowe, overseer of finishing 
for Warren (Mass.) Woolen Co., has 


resigned his position with that company 


W. E. McKinney is now overseer of 
No. 2 carding in the Langley (S. C.) 
Mills 

M. Martino has taken the position as 
boss weaver in the plant of Henry 
Underwood, Fonda, N. Y. 

Gordon Reader, assistant overseer 01 


the Waterloo (N. Y.) 
Textile Corp., has succeeded Frank Irons 
as weaving. 


weaving for 


overseer of 
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Cotton Manufacturers and Growers Confer at A. C. M. A. Convention—Continued 


(Continued from page 37) 
zations, the Staple Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association and several of the 
state cooperatives. 


Adequate Tariff Protection 


The crying need of more adequate 
tariff protection for fine count cot- 
ton goods was as frankly exploited 
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COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
“Our association having pub- 
licly and officially indorsed co- 
operative marketing, both in 
principle and in practice, 1 am 
sure you will not misunderstand 
me, further, when I say that cotton 
manufacturers would hate to see 
the regular cotton merchants go 
out of business and the cotton 
crop thereby become a monopoly 
at the whim of the cooperatives 
or any one else, Monopoly, my 
friends, breeds tyranny, in even 
the best and most honest of men. 
A strong cooperative movement 
controlling even a majority of 
the crop when properly officered 
may be invaluable as a_ balance 
wheel to the industry; but, a 
strong minority to curb rapacity 
and indiscretion is just as much 
needed for the salvation of an 
| industry as for a_ political state. 
And so I say: That we indorse 
| cooperative selling, but in the 
| friendliest and most sincere way, 
| we hope there will always be a 
sufficient check on them in the 
| way of independent merchandis- 
| ing to the end that cooperation 

| 


| 


may prove a blessed peace for 

us all and not a class warfare.””— | 
From Address by Stuart W. | 
Cramer at A. C. M. A. Convention. 


in the addresses of Pres. McLellan 


and joint-president Cramer of the 
National Council as it ever has been 
at meetings of northern manufacturers 
and much more frankly than at the 
recent convention in Washington of 
the National Association, and it was 
the subject of one of the most im- 
portant resolutions. 

“The South and the Tariff” was 
the subject of one of the most in- 
teresting and forceful of the conven- 
tion addresses, that of John H. Kirby, 
president of the Southern Tariff 
\ssociation. Mr. Kirby and the or- 
ganization of which he is president 
are striking examples of the econ- 
omic revolution that is following 
closely the industrial revolution in 
the South. Six years ago Mr. Kirby 
was still a lifelong Democrat accep- 


ting that party’s  tariff-for-revenue 
principle unthinkingly. Then his 


lumber and live stock and cotton busi- 
ness hit the toboggan slide, as did 
business generally, and Mr. Kirby 
began to study the tariff. As a result 
of his historical research he now 
claims that all the great Democrats 
prior to 1846 were protectionists and 
that tariff protection was a principle 
once as basic in Democratic as in 
Republican doctrine and later aban- 
donei to the latter. Mr. Kirby's 
method of exploiting his subject 
makes a strong appeal to his southern 
audiences and the steady growth of 


his association points to the time when 
the tariff will cease to be a party 
question and the football of politics. 
State Control of Minor Labor 
Another important matter that was 
referred to by several speakers, was 
the subject of the address at the open- 
ing session of James A. Emery, coun- 
sel of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and one of the 
resolutions was State control of minor 
labor. The American Association 
and all other State and National or 
ganizations of textile manufacturers 
have opposed the “child 
amendment while’ endorsing 
and actively supporting state legisla 
tion designed to properly safeguard 


so-called 
labor” 


and foster the welfare of minor 
workers. The resoiution unanimously 
adopted expresses appreciation of the 
overwhelming opposition to the 20th 
amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion and full realization of the fact 
that “such action imposes a responsi- 
bility upon the several States to give 
continued attention to the solution of 
this problem,” and that the associa- 
tion “offers its unqualified coopera- 
tion in local laws governing the em- 
ployment of minors in industry and 
in the efficient enforcement of the 
same.” 

Linked up closely with this action 
was the resolution commending Secre- 
tary of the Navy Wilbur (who spoke 
against radical amendment of the con- 
stitution at last year’s meeting of the 
organization) for his courageous 
stand against this and other proposed 
invasions of State rights and exten- 
sions of Federal beaurocracy, and his 
election an honorary member of the 
association as an appreciation of his 
activities in this connection. 

Other Important Resolutions 

Among the other important resolu- 





S. F. Patterson, Elected First Vice- 
President, A. C. M. A. 
tions adopted were the following: 


Commendation of Federal tax reduc- 
tion and a protest against the steady 
increase of State and local taxation 
and its unavoidable throttling of in- 


dustry and opportunity 
ment. 
Elimination of 


tor employ- 


“forecasts of pro- 
duction based upon condition of the 
growing crop for June, July and 
\ugust,”” provided semi-monthly cot- 
ton reports are continued by the 
Federal Crop Reporting Board, and 
the confining of such crop torecasts 
to the.months of September, October 
and November. 

Endorsement of Secretary of Labor 
Davis’ recommendation for the regis 
tration of all aliens. 

I:ndorsement of group conferences 
of superintendents and overseers and 
cooperation in encouraging and mak- 
ing possible the former’s participation 
in such conferences. 

The New Officers 

A. W. McLellan completed his ad- 
ministration as president at the New 
Orleans meeting and was succeeded 
by W. J. Vereen, 
Moultrie (Ga. ) 


treasurer of the 
Mills and 


(Ga.) Cot 


Cotton 
president of the Poulan 


ton Mills, who was first vice-presi- 


dent last year; Samuel F. 


Patterson, 





ee 


Gossett, Elected Second Vice- 
President, A. C. M. A. 
treasurer of the Roanoke Mills (Co. 
and the Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roa- 


noke Rapids, N. C., was 
from second to first vice-president, 
and i; P. Gossett, president and treas- 
urer of the Williamston (S. C.) Cot 
ton Mills, from the board of 


advanced 


direc- 


tors to second vice president. M. ee 
Cannon, president and treasurer of 
the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapo- 
lis, N. C., was reelected a director, 
and the new directors elected are as 
follows: S. P. Cooper, president of 
the Harriett Cotton Mills and Hen- 
derson Cotton Mills, Henderson, N, 
C.; B. E. Geer, president and treasurer 





Winston D. Adams, Secretary-Treasurer, 
A. 6. M4. 


of the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C.; 
Alex. Long, president Arcade Cotton 
Mills and Aragon Cotton Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. C.; E. W. Swift, presideng 
Swift Mfg. Co. and Museogee Mfg, 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Northern Attendance 


In view of the long trip from New 
Kngland to New Orleans the atten- 
dance of leading manufacturers and 
members of the allied trades from 
that section was of noteworthy size. 
The meeting of the National Council 
was partly responsible for the pres- 
ence of present and former officials 
of the National Association includ- 
ing President Morgan Butler, former 
presidents Robert Armory and Rus- 
sell B. Lowe, Director C. F. Brough- 
ton and Secretary Harry C. Meserve. 
The meeting of the council was of 
routine character and the next meet- 
ing will be held in Boston, at the time 
of the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Oct. 14 and 15 


convention of the 


The Opening Session 


N unusually large attendance i1 

the meeting hall augured well for 
the success of the convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, when the first session was 
called to order Friday morning of last 
week by President A. W. McLellan. 
Similarly, the proceedings at this ses- 
sion forecast the keynote of the whole 
convention because each speaker took 
occasion to emphasize the importance 
of a closer and more cooperative rela- 


tionship between cotton 


manu fac- 


turers and the producers of the raw 
material. 

The invocation at the opening ses- 
sion was delivered by Rev. Dr. J. S. 
Lamb, pastor of St. Charles Presby- 
terian Church, New Orleans. 

Address of Welcome 

Dr. Lamb was followed by Col, 
Frank B. Hayne, president of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, who 
welcomed the members and guests of 
the association to New Orleans and 
expressed particwlar appreciation of 
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future 


speaker 
the 


workers. 
similar 


native 


dict ed 


strides for 


‘ 

and prophesied that many of those 
t) 

present would see ¢he day when the 


South will consunfe at least three- 
fourths of the cotton it produces. 
€ 


Naturally Col. Hfyne took this op- 
portunity to talk about the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchgnge, of which he 
Aitert pointing out that 
the charges on the: handling of spot 


is president. 


itton in New Orledns are particular- 
ly low and that they have facilities 
there for taking cate of any amount, 
he called especial ate ntion to the New 
wwarket 
thy 
world for members tof the 
to hedge their purchases ot spot cot 


he 
the 


association 


which 
in 
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futures 
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“DIVERSIFICATION” 

“STYLING” 
so$fne thoughtless 
witljout our indus- 
with us who 


“There 
persons both 
try and _ affiliated 
would solve all ofr problems by 
perversion of the word ‘diversi- 
fication’ into the arrow range of 
the overworked fterm ‘styling’; 
they do not exj@ain how over 
half the foreign igmportations are 
not ‘styled at allg but are gray 
godéds brought to $his country for 
bleaching, dyeing} and finishing. 
When I suggest a couple of 
years ago the k§ynote for our 
convention at thht time to be 
‘diversification’ I Jneant then, and 
still mean now, fhe term to be 
used broadly an to cover all 
grades and kinds pf goods for all 
purposes—in shot, a breaking 
wway from tl ‘follow-vour- 
leader’ policy | which huge 
blocks of spindle . old and 
were jammed aon limited ranges 
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quent glutting of {the markets on 
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break yw prices all 
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had 


leans market, it would have proved 
safe, sound and business-like—and no 
would have resulted from the 
transaction.” 


Response to Welcome 
It was fitting that the response to 
Hayne's address of welcome 
should be made by Thomas. H. Ren- 
local vice-president of the Pell 
y (Ala.) Mills and one of the 
pioneers of the southern cotton in- 
Mr. Rennie, after expressing 


hy this opportunity to visit New Or- 
the 

tracing it briefly 
beginnings in prehistonce 


reviewed progress of the 


industry 
from 


its 


in 


times through its introduction into the 


— 


T. H. Rennie, Who Responded to Ad- 


of Welcome First Session 


M. A. 


dress 


ii. 


at 
Convention 


United States in 1790; the impetus 
in the middle of the 
Century; the development started in 
South in "Sos, and 


given it in 19th 


the the 


the early 


‘ 


remarkable expansion and diversifica 


tion which have characterized recen 
years in,that section. He also re 
ferred to the community developments 
in. southern cotton mills and thei 
traced the growth of the associatior 
itself. 

Mr. Rennie’s remarks included 


eracious tributes to the New Orleans 


section and 


vere 


presented in 


isual charming manner. His addres 


follows 


‘The welcome to 
led ; } ] 


us in the eloquent w rd 


1f Colonel Hayne, is most graciou 


m6 e ‘ . 
To him and the city ~ 


nd kindly 


) ably represents, our greetings 


‘arty thanks are tendered. 


The citizens yf New Orleans 


customed to assisting visitors to 

ee the beauty of the citv. Dv vo 
ng s charms and giving visual evi- 
dence by their personal attendance 
n visitors who desire to tour their 
v. that thev have a reputation for 


ind hospitality that is nation 
wide 

; The 
of 


cotton is 


busi- 


manufacturing of 


one the venerable trades or 


nesses of the world. Cotton has been 
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raised and manufactured in India for 
30 centuries; 400 years before the 
Christian era, cotton was well known 
in what was then known as the civil- 
ized world. 

“Mr. Crawiord in ‘Heritage of Cot- 
ton’ ‘The modern story of 
cotton in the New World begins witl 
the landing of Columbus in the Ba- 
hama Islands in the fall of 1492. To 
his delight he beheld the natives 
wearing cotton garments. This could 
only mean that he had reached the 
Indies, since to his mind any land 
producing cotton must be the golden 
Orient.’ 


Says: 


‘America’s modern development ot 


cotton manufacturing was from Eng- 


lish sources, and came to America 
after the inventions of Hargreaves 
and Arkwright of spinning machin- 
ery. America’s first successful cot- 


ton mill was built in 1790 by Samuel 
Slater, a former employe of Ark 
wright. The industry was first con 
fined to New England states. 


Industrial Growth of South 
“The South was 


ture and after 


levoted to agricul 
the cotton gin was in 
vented and a market cotton as 
sured, gave little attention to the 
manufacturing of cotton, until recent 
years. The present development 
started in early ‘80s and_ has 
grown in an amazing way for the last 
20 years. 


for 


the 


In 1897 there were 4,000, 
000 spindles operating in the South, 
representing an investment of $160,- 
000,000 divided among 400 plants; to- 
day, the South is operating 17,637,000 
spindles and 234,980 looms in 
mills, representing an investment of 
$1,000,000,000,00, providing 


ment for 200,000 people. 


1,192 


employ- 


“The wonderful expansion of the 
textile industry in the South has 
hrought with it wide diversification 
of product: to-day the South is pri 
lucing all lines of cotton fabrics, in- 
luding cotton and silk mixtures, 
vhich are sold readily in competiti 
with imported goods and are often sol 
is imported xis to persons who in 

t that te goods are hett 

n the home product. Much hi: 
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not misunderstand our position wit! 
regard to what has been done in we 
fare work and the betterment of 
worki1 onditions in southern mill 
much has been done of necessity: b 
teaching people how to live is sure t 
redound to the uplifting of all con 


cerned. 


“Ashmun Brown during his investi 
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gations of southern mill conditions 
for the Providence (R. I.) Journal, 
said: “The rise of industrialism in 
the South has been accompanied by 
vastly improved health conditions ;” 
and-his statements that “the mills have 
advanced civilization rather than re- 
tarded it,” and that “splendid returns 
have been received by the mills in 
teaching operatives how to live,” show 
conclusively how investigators view 
southern mill conditions. 

“The American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association was instituted in 
Charlotte, N. C., in 1897; it was first 
called the Southern Cotton Spinners 
Association, reflecting the type of 
mills then prevailing in the South. In 
1903, the present organization devel- 
oped from the Southern Cotton Spin- 
ners Association. The American Cot- 
ton: Manufacturers Association was 
formed for the purpose of uniting the 
great southern industry into one 
strong cohesive organization whereby 
it might co-ordinate and assemble the 
best thought and influence and act 
promptly and efficiently on all prob- 
lems of national concern. 

“We are assembled for the purpose 
of holding our twenty-ninth annual 
convention in your delightful city. 
We are meeting in New Orleans in 
order to get better acquainted with 
your city, your cotton market, and cot- 
ton merchants, because our esteemed 
President, A. W. McLellan, is a son 
of New Orleans and this is his ‘at 
home’ day; and hecause we all love 
the ‘Queen City’.” 


Appointment of Committees 


The next order of business was the 
appointment of the following com- 
mittees which were to report at the 
business session on Saturday: 

Nominations—Augustus W Smith 

of South Carolina, chairman; 
George S. Harris of Georgia, and 
W. A. Erwin, Jr., of North 
Carolina. 


Resolutions—Arthur M. Dixon of 
North Carolina, chairman; P. E. 
Glenn of Georgia, and FE. A. Du- 
Bose of Texas. 


President’s Annual Address 
In his annual address, President 
McLellan sounded the keynote of the 


convention—a plea for cooperative re- 


lationship between cotton growers 


and manufacturers. He reviewed the 
business developments of the year 
1 1 


which he characterized as one of dis- 
a 
| 


appointment and distress. However 


he pointed out that the present trend 


is toward improvement. 


He touched 
upon some of the more vital prob- 
lems facing 


high cost 


such as the 
of distribution, the heavy 


the industry 


importations of cotton goods, ete. 

In driving home his argument for 
closer relation between grower and 
manufacturer, Mr. McLellan outlined 
many important subjects whose joint 
consideration and solution would re- 
act to the mutual advantage of both 
groups. 

The president closed with a resume 
of the recent associational activities 
and a tribute to the loyalty and ener- 
gy of the officers and committees. He 
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was particularly warm in his tribute 
to the contributions made by Stuart 
W. Cramer as joint president of the 
National Council and chairman of the 
National Committee. Mr. McLellan’s 


THE ANTIDOTE FROM HAND. 
TO-MOUTH BUYING 


“It is recommended 

“That our members individually 
cease the practice of speculative 
production for stock which in- 
evitably leads to unemployment. 

“That our members individually 
adjust production to meet require- 
ments of distribution in order to 
insure continuity of employment. 

“That our members individually 
and collectively cooperate with 
the Department of Commerce in 
any effort it may make to collect 
and publish complete statistics of 
production and ultimate distribu- 
tribution of the various types of 
textiles.”,—Stuart W. Cramer, in 
Banquet Address at A. C. M. A. 
Convention. 


address is printed in full elsewhere in 
this issue. 
The Twentieth Amendment 
The concluding feature of the ses- 
sion was an address by Hon. James 
\. Emery, of Washington, D. C 


Second Session 


ECEIPT of a telegram from Ed- 

win T. Meredith, former secre 
tary of agriculture, notifying Presi- 
dent McLellan of his inability to 
speak at the banquet because of a sud- 
den death in his family, was the cause 
of several changes in the program 


THE PRICE PROBLEM 


“The cordial support which we 
tender the growers invites recip- 
rocal action by them in the fur- 
therance of those factors making 
for the success and prosperity of 
the textile manufacturing indus- 
try. It is manifestly impossible 
for mills to pay adequate prices 
for raw cotton unless the goods 
which they make command fair 
prices. This is fundamental. and 
again demonstrates the _ inter- 
dependence of these two branches 
of the industry. During the 
greater part of the past year, 
manufactured cotton goods could 
not be sold in the markets of the 
country at a profit to the manu- 
facturer. This was due to various 
causes: but one outstanding factor 
centered in the unprecedental im- 
vortance of foreign cotton goods 
largely made out of Egyptian cot- 
ton— which were freely sold in the 
American markets at prices even 
helow American produetion costs. 
as already mentioned.”—From 
President Mclellan’s Annual Ad- 
dress at A. C. M. A. Convention. 





for the second session, that was con 
vened at 3 o'clock in the Gold Room 
of the Roosevelt Hotel with an at- 
tendance of over 100. Hon. John M. 
Parker, former governor of Louis- 
iana, who was to have been the first 
speaker, was prevailed upon to speak 
at the banquet, and John H. Kirby, 
president of the Southern Tariff As- 
sociation, became the first speaker of 


counsel for the National Association 
of Manufacturers and for the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board. Mr. 
Emery combined legal clarity with 
ease and force of expression—driving 
his points home in a remarkably ef- 
fective manner. He characterized the 
20th (or child labor) amendment as 
the peak of the effort to throw the 
centralization of 
Washington. 


government to 
He explained that the 
argument used by those who opposed 
the amendment was a double one, be 
ing based on facts and on the prin 
ciple of control—and then proceeded 
to show that neither phase of this ar 
gument was ever actually faced by 
proponents of the measure 

He closed with the warning that thi 
fight is not over—and that it is apt to 
be renewed again at any time His 
address t] 
issue, 

Stuart W 
ing vote of thanks and appreciation to 
Mr. Emery, both for his admirabl 


appears elsewhere in thi 


Cramer proposed a ris 


speech and for the splendid work he 
has done in connection with the child 
labor fight. This pro 
posal was adopted unanimously — and 


amendment 


after the reading of a few announce: 


ments, the session adjourned 


of Convention 


the afternoon. Mr. Kirby was the 
founder of the association of which 
he is president and is one of the 
ablest and most active exponents of 
the protective tariff among 
southern Democrats. In introducing 
Mr. Kirby, President McLellan stated 
that the speaker would prove that 
Democrats who believed in tariff pro 


pe licy 


tection for domestic industry and ag 
riculture are merely getting back to 
original Democratic tariff principles 


The South and the Tariff 


Mr. Kirby spoke extemporaneously 
and forcefully and held the close at 
In brief his 
address explained why and how he, a 
lifelong Democrat and believer in a 


tariff-for-revenue-only became con 


tention of his audience. 


verted to the protective tariff policv. 
He was a stock raiser itton grower 
ind lumber merchant in Tex ind 
he, in common with nearly all en 
raged in similar busine pursuits, 
was prostrated by the depr« n that 
followed the World War and th it, in 
this country was largely traceable to 
the effect of the tariff 1012 which 
then began to function for the first 
t ti | t Mr I 1 1 
cribed unthinkingly fath 
id si lan the outherne t he 
ff do e St ed ) the Demo 
cratl part Forced to intensive 
study of the count tariff histor 


he was 
recent years has been known as the 
sole tariff policy of the Republican 
partv was the doctrine of all the 
founders of the Democratic party, 
who were ardent tariff protectionists 
and that it was not until the passage 
of the Walker Tariff Act in 1846 that 
the party definitely abandoned protec- 


tion. Mr. Kirby demonstrated that the 


(2681 ) 


jt 
oe 


country prospered under that act in 
spite of its handicap and because of 
world conditions, exactly as we did 
during the World War under the 
tariff of 1913, and that under every 
other lowered tariff there has been 
hard times and suffering. 

The hearty applause given Mr. 
Kirby at the close of his address left 
no doubt as to the tariff sentiments of 
his audience although there is no 
were Democrats. 
His address appears elsewhere in this 


question that 90% 


issue. 


The Cotton Distribution Problem 


In introducing the next speaker, W 
M. Garrard, general manager of the 


st iple Cotton Cooperative \ssocia- 





1. W. McLellan, Retiring President, 
A.C. MEA. 


tion, Greenwood, Miss., President Mc- 
ellan “Gentlemen we have 
heard the protection speech of Mr. 
Kirby, for deeply thank 
him, and there is one other problem, 
if not THE problem of the South, 
distribution While it is considered 


by some the curse of our industry, it 


said: 


Which we 


must be solved, and the best way to 
solve it is by cooperative distribution. 
We have with us a gentleman, the 
the manager of the Staple Cotton Co 


operative Association, of (Greenwood, 


Miss., Mr. W. M. Garrard, o will 
explain it to us. Mr. Garrard.” 
\lthough Mr Garrard’ subject 
vas “The Problem of Distribution as 
Properly Solved by Cooperation,” 


and many of those present, including 
\merican Cotton 
Growet 5’ | xch inge, the large { of the 


ceiegates 


cooperatives, expected that it would 
he handled in a general manner, the 
speaker stuck close to his last and 
confined himself to the organization, 
machinery, methods and experiences 
of his company. As the Staple Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association is now 
completing its initial contract period 
of five years, and is claimed to have 
been uniformly successful during this 
period, Mr. Garrard held that it con- 
stituted the best possible demonstra- 
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tion of the success of the cooperative 
marketing movement. 

Mr. Garrard answered many of the 
critics of the movement, and particu- 
larly of his company; the claim that 
the Staple Association ultimately 
would become a monopoly and a hold- 
ing movement for the advancing of 
prices he held was impossible under 
our laws, and the fact that such use 
would not be made of their power was 
proved, he held, by the fact that the 
association has controlled 80% of the 
unsold stock of extra staples for the 
last two months and has not demanded 
extreme prices. 

The speaker admitted that the old 
five-year contracts with growers that 
expire this season were contracts of 
force, but stated that those to start 
next season would be based upon the 
principle of service. Not only will 
they allow the contracting grower to 
withdraw at the close of any season, 
but they also allow him to have his 
cotton sold as a whole as in past at 
any time provided such notice is 
given by Sept. 1. Mr. Garrard’s ad- 
dress is printed in another column. 

Boll Weevil Control 

Col. Harvie Jordan, secretary of 
the American Cotton Association, and 
chairman of its boll weevil control 
committee, was accorded the privi- 
lege of explaining the work of the 
latter, although not a regularly sched- 
uled speaker. Col. Jordan’s remarks 
were as follows: 

“Gentlemen, I appreciate very 
much the invitation that has been ex- 
tended me to discuss a subject which 
is of vital concern to the farmers of 
cotton, and which should be also to 
the cotton manufacturers of the South, 
and in this connection I want to say I 
was particularly gratified this morn- 
ing when I noticed the atmosphere of 
cordial relationship and that feeling 
of interdependence towards _ the 
grower, referred to in the address of 
the president of your association. 

“In the last 17 years there have 
been two international cotton confer- 
ences, but this is the first occasion in 
the history of our industry when the 
farmers have been invited by the 
manufacturers to come in and par- 
ticipate in their proceedings. 

“T feel that is a long needed step 
toward cooperating with the growers, 
so that they will endeavor to grow 
such grades and staples as will best 
supply the demand of your mills. It 
is therefore necessary that there be 
some degree of cooperation toward 
this end between the two industries. 

“Following the tremendous rav- 
ages of the boll weevil in 1921-22, 
the impression was created that the 
American cotton growing industry 
could not in the future supply the 
necessary raw material. We realized 
that the money appropriated by Con- 
gress to the Federal Government 
could only be used for scientific re- 
search and county agents could not 
devote their entire time to the boll 
weevil research, and as cotton grow- 
ers had been in the industry for.a 
lifetime and realizing it was of great 
importance that there be some agency 
that could give scientific attention to 
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the development of better cultural 
methods, there came into existence in 
1923 the American Cotton Associa- 


tion and ocular demonstration farms 
were established. We put on 1400 
demonstration farms last year, and as 
a result of our work, they all made 
a profitable return for the labor 
and capital invested in the conduct of 
the farm. 

“In order to teach and educate the 
rank and file of the cotton growers 
of the South in this great undertak- 


“It has been charged by certain 
mill interests that if the associa- 
tion were to secure absolute con- 
trol of all the staple cotton raised 
in the Delta that it would become 
an octopus, a despotic trust, and 
would demand such_ exorbitant 
prices for its cotton that it would 
force mills out of business. I 
absolutely deny any such charge. 
As an illustration, for the past 
ninety days the Staple Cotton Co- 
operative Association has had vir- 
tual control of 80% of all the 
available staple cotton out of the 
hands of the consumers, and what 
have we done? We have offered 
this cotton to every mill in 
America and in England at prices 
far below the price of Egyptians. 
and at prices that showed a legiti- 
mate profit to the manufacturer.” 

From Address by W. M. Gar- 
rard, at N. A. C. M. Convention. 





ing, it is necessary to put the burden 
largely on the farmers themselves 
We select energetic and successful 
cotton growers in the various cotton 
counties and have them put on 7 to 
10 acres of cotton and give them the 
latest and best methods of cotton 
culture, which means thorough prep- 
aration, higher fertilization, selected 
seeds; and we furnish them with the 
necessary poisons and machinery and 
supply them with a diary in which 
they keep a complete record, even to 
the cost of production. 

“It has grown into great popu- 
larity. Where we had in Georgia 400 
demonstration farms, we have appli- 
cations for 2,000 in that State alone. 


We cannot put on one-fourth of those 
applied for. When the cotton farmer 
himself makes a success of the work 
in his neighborhood, his neighbors 
feel that if he can do it they can do it. 
If it is carried along scientific and 
experimental lines they do not feel 
they can do it. There was an average 
of 95 farmers in each community 
who visited and _ inspected this 
method of boll weevil control. That 
means that we reach and train 150,000 
cotton growers, in improved methods 
ot cotton culture and boll weevil con 
trol. 

“According to Government experts, 
there was a large number of. boll 
weevils that went into hibernation 
last year and_ they 
trouble this year. 

“In Georgia 48% of the farmers 
are putting on proper methods of 
boll weevil control; South Carolina, 
32% ; Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, 18%; Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
16 and 17%; while in 1921 only 5% 
f South 


expect serious 


of the cotton erowers of the 
made any effort at boll weevil pre 
vention, 

“We have expended nearly $250, 
0900, and the monev has been con 
tributed by the large corporations of 
the South, North and West, and we 
have been liberally supported by thx 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers’ As 
sociation. They have supported us in 
this work for two vears, and I am in- 
formed that his will be continued this 
year, and I want to express to you 
our deep appreciation of that loyal 
support and cooperation. 

“T believe the foundation has been 
laid for the ultimate control of the 
boll weevil menace. Intensive cul- 
ture of cotton and sufficient prepara- 
tion of the soil and proper fertiliza- 
tion, make each farm self-sustaining, 
with proper protection; and we can 
go on believing that so far as the 
future is concerned, this will continue 
to be a_ great cotton producing 
country of the world.” 

Following Col. Jordan’s talk the 
convention was adjourned until the 
banquet at 7 o’clock. 


Business Session of Convention 


HE election of officers, including 

that of W. J. Vereen as president, 
the passage of a number of resolu, 
tions, and the submission of the vari- 
ous annual committee reports were 
features of the business session of 
the convention of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association last 
Saturday morning. The efficiency of 
Retiring President McLellan and of 
his successor, Mr. Vereen, as presid 
ing officers made possible the speedy 
transaction of these important mat- 
ters. 


Secretary’s Report 


In reporting to the association for 
his eighth successive year, Secretary 
W. D. Adams reviewed the activities 
of his office, and of the various com- 
mittees; summarized the new and 
broader phases of the association’s 


undertakings and read a digest of the 
financial report which showed the or 
ganization to be in a sound position 
despite the continued increase in ex- 
penditures, due to this enlargement of 
its scope. Mr. Adams’ report is 
printed elsewhere in this issue 


National Council Repori 


The annual report of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers, submitted by Stuart W. 
Cramer, joint president, but read by 
Mr. Vereen in Mr. Cramer’s absence, 
referred to preparatory work done by 
the council in the form of collection of 
data for future tariff representations ; 
the activities of the council in con- 
nection with studying the problem of 
standardization; and the tax report of 
James Peacock, Washington 
counsel for the National Council. Mr. 


Craig 
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Cramer’s report is printed in another 
part of this issue. 
Reports of Committees 

Committee reports presented at this 
session included that of the National 
Committee, of which Stuart W. 
Cramer is chairman; and of the Traf- 
fic Committee, of which Capt. Allison 
\. Smyth is chairman. 

Mr. Vereen read Mr. Cramer’s re 
port on the National Committee while 
George W. Forrester, traffic manager, 
reported for the Traffic Committee. 





Stuart HW’. Cramer, Joint President, Na- 
tional Council of Cotton Manufacturers 


Both these reports will be found 


elsewhere in this issue. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Resolutions Committee, of which 
Arthur M. Dixon, of Gastonia, N. 
C., is chairman, had an_ unusually 
large number of resolutions to pro- 
pose. ll were adopted unanimously. 
Mr. Dixon facilitated action on these 
matters by securing consent of the 
members to the reading of many of 
them by title only. 

Several of these were re-submis- 
sions of resolutions passed by the 
which were 
re-affrmed this year in order to 
record the organization’s continued 
support of the taken on 
these matters at that time. In- 
cluded in this group of re-submitted 
resolutions were: One favoring an 
adequately protective tariff; one en- 


association — last vear, 


stand 


dorsing the cooperative and orderly 
marketing of cotton as a stabilizing 
influence on the dry goods market; 
one urging the Department of Com- 
merce to investigate and report on the 
proper effect of fluctuations in the 
price of cotton on the retail prices of 
textiles: one urging that the Govern 
ment take proper steps for coordin- 
ated and large-scale activities in con- 
nection with the extermination of the 
boll weevil; three urging the con- 
tinued diversification of the southern 
cotton manufacturing industry, the 
support of southern finishing plants, 
and pledging the support of estab- 
lished and projected textile machin- 
ery and repair parts plants in the 
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give the mills 
which they represent: 


|. Credit service of unusual scope; 


2. Selling service which covers every phase of the dry 
goods market, jobbing, manufacturing, retailing and 
foreign, insuring to each mill ample outlets and continu- 
ous demand; 


3. The service of mill-trained experts who are competent 
to collaborate on plans covering labor, raw materials, mill 
location, construction, equipment, organization and con- | 
trol, and who are always available to any mill represented. , 
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solution of special problems for any necessary period of 
time. This service is free of expense to the mills; | 


4. The benefit of a wide financial and mercantile | 
acquaintance from which the best opinions can be | 
obtained as to conditions and outlook, both at home and | 
abroad, giving a sound basis for merchandising and manu- : 
facturing policies. 1 
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South; one insisting that any com- 
parison of relative Wages shall include 
all wage equivalents; and one endors- 


ing movements toward the develop- 


ment of technical education in the 
South. 
New resolutions adopted included 


one electing Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur an honorary member of the 
association in appreciation of his far- 
sighted and courageous opposition to 
the trend of radicalism in 
tional ene 
telegraph companies to 


Constitu- 
all 
indicate the 
filing as well as receiving time of all 
one thanking the various 
speakers and committees, the new Or- 
leans ( the hotels 
and other local organizations for their 


controversies ; urging 


messages; 


otton Exchange, 


contribution to the suecess of the con- 
vention; and one recording the con- 
dolences of the association to families 
of members who died during the vear. 
Other new resolutions adopted were 


as follows: 


Mill Rules 

cas, There have been in existence 
thin 20 certain rules 
governing the purchase and sale of cot- 


Cotton 


for more years 


ton known as the Carolina Mill Rules, 
said rules having been from time to 
time amended as changed conditions 


necessitated; and 

Whereas, 
adopted by 
South 


These rules while formally 
the North Carolina and 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Associations and while more or less gen- 
erally used by 
been 


the southern mills, have 
formally adopted by the 
State associations; 


never 


Georgia and other 


and 
i "he 


Carolina, 


as, a committee from North 
South Carolina, Georgia and 
\labama_ associations have prepared 
certain new rules known as the South- 
ern Mill Rules, making only such modi- 


fication in the Carolina Mill Rules as 
changed conditions seemed to require; 
and 

Whereas, said Southern Mill Rules 
have been formally adopted by the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and will—with ~~ certain 
amendments made in an effort to meet 


the views of the shippers and growers 
associations—be recommended for adop 
tion by the South Carolina, Georgia, and 
\labama associations at their next meet- 
ings; and 

Whereas, it is desirable that these rules 
should be put into effect during the com- 
and before another meeting 
of this association, 

Now, Be It Resolved, That 
the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation hereby endorses the Southern 
Mills Rules of 1925, as adopted by the 
committee from the State 
and urges the members of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association § to 
use said rules in purchasing cotton. 


ing season 


: herefore, 


associations, 


Taxes 
Federal expenditures have 
heen curtailed from  $5,538,000,000 in 
1920-21 to $3,534,000,000 in 1924-25, dur- 
ing which period the national debt has 
been cut $3,198,000,000 and current Fed 
ral taxation has been lowered $2,000, 
100,000 with early additional reductions 
promised by the President, the effect of 


Whereas, 


vhich will be to further relieve the 
ieavy burden of national government 
ipon industry, and 


Whereas, while Federal taxes and the 


national debt are being constantly re- 
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State and local levies have 
increased until today these ag 
gregate collections have reached the stag 
gering total of $6,662,000,000, with total 
net indebtedness of State and local gov 
ernments $10,500,000 000, 
thus great an 


handicap on business as to 


duced, 
steadily 


ageregatin2 
imposing so economic 
constitute a 
serious menace to existing enterprises 
as well as to future development, there 
fore be it 
Resolved, that 


assembled, 


this association 
this the 


Ih ¢ 


vention llth day 





trthur N. Dixon, Chairman, Committee 


on Resolutions 


1. C. M. A., and Mem. 


ber Board of Government 


of April, 


test 


1925, registers emphatic pro 
against this continual increase in 
local taxes, and endorses such a tax re 
duction policy as will not only relieve 
the the people directly, but 
will relieve them indirectly by encour 
aging and permitting 
industry to 
there} 


masses of 


those 
their 


engaged in 
conserve resources, to 
give increased opportunities for 
work and employment to those engaged 
therein, and to increase the product’on 
and supply of commodities in the mar 


kets for all 


> ) } 
Resolved, 


consumers. 


that this being a 
vital problem requiring special treatment 


in the various 


further, 


States, each member of 
this association is urged to give special 
attention and to take the necessary steps 


not only to acqua‘nt the public in his 
locality with the facts, but to bring the 
matter to the attention of the governor 


and legislators of his own State, and of 
city and county authorities. 

Resolved, further, that this asscciation 
notes with great satisfaction the press re 
ports of the non-partisan and_ patriotic 
attitude of Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon, and of Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia before the Vir 
ginia Bankers Convention, foreshadow 
ing a further reduction in Federal taxes 
at the next Congress, and 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon. f 
the Treasu-y, and to Senator | 
Glass 


session of 


secretary ot 


Cotton Crop Reports 
Whereas, the Federal Crop Reporting 
Bureau, in compliance with an Act of 
Congress passed in 1923, began the issu 
ance of semi-monthly 
dition reports 
tion f 


cotton crop con 


and forecasts of produc 


and 


irter 


r the crop grow ng season in 1924, 


2085 ) 7 

hereas, the suance of such sem people both emp ind employed 
monthly condition reports and forecasts and that legislatios » be etective must 
of production so disturbed the mark t be conditioned on environment and cir- 
as to bring about sudden and yiolent cumstances varying with surroundings 





fluctuations in prices, thereby disorgat and «lifferent localities and must be sup- 
izing the stability of spot cotton values po. tee ] local public senti- 
and reacting untavorably upon the tex ment, all tutes a peoblen 
tile industry, and the solu can only be exer 
IWhereas, it is the consensus of opin cised by the duly constituted authorities 
ion in various departments of the cot- ©! the several States, and 
ton trade, that continued issuance t Hhereas, this association has endorsed 
such semi-monthly reports is a detriment 4! d supported restrictive legislation by 
to the orderly processes cotton mat the several States, designed 1 properly 
keting instead of being beneficial, and 
Ihereas forecasts of producti 
ased upon condition of the growin 
crop for June, July and August, are 
little value to the legitimate cotton trace 


because of their unreliabilitv as to ults 
mate outcome and are largely | 
speculative purposes, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that th 


semi-monthly reports are to be cont nue 


by the Crop Reporting Bureau, sucl 


ports be confined to the issuance of « 
dition reports f the months of June, 
July and August, and that no forecasts 
f production e mace by the Bureau 
except in its September, Octob ind 
November reports 

Resolved further, that copies ot the 


and foregoing resolution be sub 


the 


above 


mitted to rop Reporting Bureau 


RE RC A ES RS: 


COTTON RESEARCH NEEDED 

“If some genius in the cotton 
industry could discover what has 
been accomplished in — other 
branches of agriculture by means 





of research, it would mean a new 


era in cotton production. Wil- ar 
. — — Ellison 4. Smyth, Chairman. Traffic 
liam Boyce Thompson of Yonkers, C ; eg Pp sd 
2 = 5 nmittee t “me , > 
New York. by means of intelli- arortnrnee — ae —— 
me . Bibs Meh. 
gent cross-breeding and _ selection 


which are really the only ways 


known for improving plants—dis- sateguard and oe the welfare ee 
covered a wheat which increased young people, which in the south’ has 
the yield of the West many bush- made such remarkable and gratifying 
els to the acre. Wonderful dis- aavances, and 

coveries have likewise been ac- Whereas, appreciating the unmistak 


complished by Burbank and other able and overwhelming opposition regis 
scientists in potatoes. oats. rve and tered throughout the country avainst 
other valuable food crops. Ap- such unwarranted and improper intet 


plying these same methods on a 


basi ld “aay tay ference by the national Government. in 

¢ yasIs Wor result ino im- . ‘ 

broad o per eee ee a problem of exclusive State control 
provement of cultivation. elimina- 5 aed 
: : 1 a Resolved, that such action imposes a 
tion of insect nests and raising shat . 

: < aes ce saie\ tac aie agi tains 47 
cotton of a staple and tensile responsibility upon the veral ute 
streneth to meet the demands of vive continued attention to the tron 
the mills. To aceomnlish these this problem, and 
results an extremely small dona- Resolved, further, that this association 
tion per spindle from each of in. convention assembled. commends 
the mills, need, by ns those States which rejected the proposed 
ergs LATO é ss ance o . ' 

| “fganization and assistan Federal amendment and hereby offers its 
| the Federal government, would - ‘ 
‘ . ° unqualified cooperation in local laws 
| enickly establish the cotton in- : 

° cd . governing the employ ~ent of minors in 
| dustrv on a strictly scientifie basis, , 
| and it would no longer be the | industr) and in the os Se 

“hit-and-miss” proposition that it of same 


now is in most resnects.”"—From 
Address by former Gor. John A. Alien Registration 
Parker at A.C, M. A. Banmet. Whereas, the Secre‘ary of Labor in 


the fiscal year 1924 





his annual report for 


reiterates his 


officials and to Senators and Congress previous recommendation 
men of the cotton States for their in- to the effect that alien registration in the 
formation and consideration United States is nec: ry for the pro- 
tection of all aliens legally domiciled in 
Minors in Industry the United States, and for their educa- 
Whereas, the proposed ro tion in our languace. institutions and 
ment to the Federal Constitution which, uleals, and : ’ 
if adopted, would have given to Congress Whereas, = is ae: ea deter- 
the power to limit, regulate and prohibit rent to the illegal entry of anarchists, 


' - cor ists, and person: seeking to enter 
the labor of persons under 18 years of COMMunIstS, @ I pe e 


age has been overwhelmingly rejected the United States in defiance of the pro- 
by the States, and visions of the immigration laws, there- 
; fore be it 

Whereas, this association has at all Resolved, by this association in con- 


llth day of 
hearty 
the 


itt 
vention assembled, this the 
April, 1925, that it e 
approval of this re¢éommendation of 


times insisted that the control and regula 
tion of the employment of minors in in 
dustry should be 


p-esses its 


based on sound prin 


ciples and that it is of fundamental im Secretary of Labor for registration of 
portance that educational requirements all aliens, and be it 
be imposed as prerequisites for young Resolved further, thet the ‘retary 
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ol this association be instructed to s 


copies of this resolution to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of 
Labor and to the appropriate committees 
oft Congress. 
Group Conferences 

Whereas, Group conferences partici- 
pated in by superintencents and overseers 
provide a valuable experience where per- 
sonal of practical problems 
and an interchange of ideas may be had 
looking to more efficient operations with- 
in the mills, and 

IWhereas, a number of such confer- 
have been held during the past 
under the auspices of the South- 
Textile Association, the Textile 
Operative Executive of Georgia and 
other similar southern organizations, the 
results of which have been most encour- 
aging and successful; therefore be it 

Resolved, that this association highly 
commends these organizations for this 
splendid activity and urge upon all mem- 
bers of this association that they heartily 
cooperate with them by arranging for 
is many of their men as possible to at- 

! and by such other assistance as may 

essary to enlarge and expand this 


discussion 


ences 
year 


ern 


ved further, that the secretary of 
association be instructed to trans 
copies of this resolution to the direct 

ne heads of these organizations. to the 
members of this association and given 


to the press 


Amendment to By-Laws 
Resolved, That Article V—‘“ Meetings” 
Section 6, shall be amended by the ad 


dition of the following 


‘Ten members present shall constitute 
the Board of 
at any annual or special meeting.” 


Election of Officers 
After the passage of these 


quorum of Government 


eee eeeoOEoEoaoaoapaBa)hoaS>Sa=EOOOOONNQQaQaQaQuammumua SSS 
2 Ea § 7 
oe 


resolu- 
tions the convention proceeded to the 
election the ensuing 
The report of the Nominating 
Committee submitted by Augustus W. 


Smith, 


of officers for 


vear. 
chairman, 


was unanimously 


approved and the following officers 


were elected: 


President—William J. Vereen of 
Moultrie, Ga. 
First vice-president—Samucl_ F 


Patterson of Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Second vice-president—James PP. 
Gossett of Williamston, S. C. 
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Secretary-treasure) Winston D 
Adams of Charlotte, N. C. 

Members, Board of Government 
Sidney P. 


Cs es hs, 


Cooper ot 


Henderson, N 
Cannon N 


of Kannapolis, 





Smith, Chairman of Com- 
MM: A. 


Augustus VW. 


mittee on Nominations, A. C. 


C.; Alex Long of Rock Hill, S. | 
B. E. Geer of Greenville, S. 
E. W. Swift of Ga. 
National Council, succeeding Cason 
Me 


( and 


Columbus, 


j- Gallaway of Georgia—.\. \ 


Lellan of Louisiana 


President Vereen, 
corted to the chair, pledged his 
efforts 


upon being es 
best 


to the advancement of the in 


terests of the association and the in- 
dustry. The two vice-presidents also 
briefly acknowledged their apprecia 
tion of the honor conferred upon 
them. 

Upon motion by W. .\. Erwin, Sec 
retary Adams’ reelection was by ac 


Annual Banquet of A. C. M. 


clamation, a warm tribute being paid 
to his efficiency and faithfulness 
President’s Medal Awarded 
In his services as 
last vear, Mr 


appreciation ot 


president during the 


McLellan 


Medal, the presentation being made 


received the President's 


convention 


s ) 
y Capt. Ellison .. Smyth, who spoke 
of the success of the administration, 
the cooperative action taken, and the 
-harming personality of the retiring 
executive. 

Thus ended the official part of tl 


program 


National Council Meets 


or ING the final convention 
session on Saturday the National 


Council of American Manu- 


Cotton 
facturers met at the Roosevelt Hotel 
with Stuart W. Cramer and Morgan 
Butler, joint presidents, and the fol- 


lowing members in attendance: H. ( 


Meserve, joint secretary; W. J 
Vereen, S. F. Patterson, Ellison A 
Smyth, B. E. Geer and A. W. Mc 
Lellan, American Cotton Manufac 


Association; Robert Amory, 
Russell B. Lowe and C. F 
ton, National 


Manufacturers. 


turers 
Brough 


Association 


Krank | 


Cotton 


Oot 


Hale, treas 


urer, and several of the other north 
ern members were unable to be pres 
and W. D. 
tary, had started on a trip to Hono 
lulu following the ad 


ent \dams, joint secre 


immediately 


journment of the convention. 
\lthough there was informal dis- 
cussion of various matters there was 


no action except of routine character. 
rhe meeting of t 
Council will be held at the time of the 
fall convention of the National Asso 
of Cotton Manufacturers in 
Boston, Oct. 14 and 


1 
| 


next regular he 


ciation 


15. 


The Association Banquet 


— annual banquet of the .\met 
can Cotton Manutacturers Asso 

lation, held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 

New Orleans, Friday night, was a 


visible demonstration of the very ob 


ject of the convention itself—a link 


ing together of all the branches of the 


cotton industry 


There was vathered 


in the banquet hall a representative 
group of cotton growers, manufac- 
turers and distributors as well as 


men engaged in various subsidiary 


lines. Geographically too, the dinner 


Was New Eng- 


a cooperative one as 


land was officially represented by the 
president and secretary of the Na 
tional Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers 

lhe theme chosen for this oc- 
Casion Was orm Interdependence ot 


Agriculture and Manutacture in In 


dustrv,” and this Was ably developed 


by Hon. John M 


Parker, former gov 


and sueccesstul 


Stuart W. 1 
youn 


farmer, and 
unerton, N. 
National 
Manu 


who was to 


amer, of (1 
president otf the 
\merican ¢ 


Parker, 


have spoken at the I riday 


Council ot otton 


facturers. Goy 
atternoon 
consented to 
Meredith, former 
\griculture, had 
promised to address the banquet but 
the death his 


session, kindly 


tlon 


Secretary 


replace 
Kdwin T. 
ol who 


was prevented by ol 
son-in-law’s mother. 

Speaks for New England 
\. W. MeLellan, 


as toastmaster, paid a gracious tribute 


President acting 


to New England by calling first upon 
Morgan Butler, president of the Na- 
tional .Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers. Mr. Butler expressed his 
pleasure at being able to attend the 
convention, and conveyed the greet- 
ings and best wishes of his associa- 





A. at Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, April 10, 1925 
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tion. He pointed out that the two or- 
vanizations are realizing more and 
more fully that they have a common 
nterest in advancing the industry 
oth South and East, and are cooper- 
ating to an extent heretofore un- 
lreamed of. This similarity of inter- 
est, he stated, extends to the cotton 
srowers since the manufacturers can- 
not prosper unless the producers of 
their raw material prosper also. He 
urged the latter to make every effort 
to bring about greater stabilization 
n the price of cotton. 

Mr. Butler closed with a pledge to 
continue the cooperative effort toward 
the American Association and to 
carry on the work so ably initiated by 
Robert Amory, Stuart W. Cramer and 
others. 


Greetings Wired 
Before the scheduled addresses 
McLellan 
read several telegrams expressing re- 
gret at inability to attend the banquet, 
and congratulations and good wishes 
to the association. The senders of 
these wires included Fuller FE. Calla- 
way, of La Grange, Ga.; Gen. L. I). 
Tyson, U. S. Senator from Tennes- 
see, and C. EF. Hutchison, of Mt 
Holly, N. C. 


were presented, President 


For Saner Agriculture 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
clearer or more forceful exposition 
of the needs of agriculture and the 
relation of those needs to the develop- 
ment of cotton manufacture than that 
presented by Former Governor Par 
ker. Speaking in the easy, effective 
manner which made him nationally 
famous during the days of his close 
association with Theodore Roosevelt, 
Gov. Parker brought to the conven- 
tion an earnest plea for closer co- 
operation between the tiller of the soil 
and the manufacturer who uses the 
products of the soil. No industry, he 
stated, is more vitally important to 
the welfare of the people than is the 
cotton industry; but on the other hand 
none is less perfectly united than is 
that same industry. 

What is needed, he stated, is a na- 
tional effort te educate farmers along 
the broadest lines; to show them 
proper methods of seed selection, cul 
tivation and fertilization; to tackle 
the problem of conquering the boll 
weevil pest, and _ to 
planting from the gambling zone into 
the realm of scientific activities. The 
planters of themselves, he pointed out, 
re not equipped to initiate or conduct 
this work; consequently it is up to 
pinners and others concerned to in- 
ugurate a program of broad funda- 
nental research and to make the re- 
ults of that research available to the 
ndividual planters. 


remove cotton 


Gov. Parker’s address, which made 
profound impression upon the mem- 
rs and guests, is printed elsewhere 
this issue. 


For the Manufacturers 
lhe part which the manufacturing 
dustry can play in this program of 
ordination was developed by Stuart 
Cramer, who has been so closely 
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and actively identified in the work of 
the association and in its relations 
with other organizations. 

Mr. Cramer supplemented his pre- 
pared address with a brief but signifi- 





{lex Long, Elected to Board of Govern- 
ment, A. C. M. A. 


cant discussion of ways and means 
by which textile production might be 
regulated to meet alternating condi 
tions of supply and demand. He 
made certain pertinent suggestions 
cluding the following: 

“That our members individually 
cease the practice ot speculative 
production for stock which inevita 
bly leads to unemployment. 

“That our members individually 
adjust production to meet require 
ments of distribution in order to 
insure continuity Of cemolovment 

“That our members individually 
and collectively cooperate wit 
Department of Commerce in any 
effort it may make to collect and 
publish complete statistics of pro 
duction and ultimate distribution of 
the various types of textiles.” 

It is Mr. Cramer’s belief that ac- 
tion along the above lines is an anti- 
dote for the wave of hand-to-mouth 
buying which has transferred the but 
den of stock 


shoulders of the wholesalers to those 


carrving from. the 


of the manufacturers. 

Stating that manufacturers are far 
more sympathetically inclined toward 
cotton growers than many people b« 
lieve, Mr. Cramer outlined some of 
the difficulties confronting the mill 
men at the present time. He then 
considered some of the problems of 
the farmers in which manufacturers 
have a vital an direct interest. Hi 
reemphasized the fact that the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers 
tion has gone on record endorsing the 
principle of cooperation and orderly 
marketing; that manufacturers  be- 
lieve in the usefulness of cotton ex 
changes; and that “the production of 
cotton—quantity and  quality—chal 
lenges the attention of manufacturers 

“With 


Tarmers 


Associa 


cooperation among the 
themselves.” Mr. Cramer 
stated, “and among the manufactur- 


ers themselves, in solving their indi- 
vidual problems; and with coopera- 
tion between farmers and manufac 
turers in solving their joint problems, 
the cottun industry can certainly per 
form a great service to our country 
in furnishing the most and best for 
the money.” 


Mr. Cramer's address is printed in 
the Address Section of this issue. 


The banquet concluded with a briet 
vaudeville program. During the din 
ner, the Tulane University Glee Club 


of New Orleans rendered several se- 


lections. 


At the Speakers” Table 


ted at th 
speakers’ table were President A. W. 


McLellan, Morgan Butler, president 


Ag I 


those sea 


Included among 


f the National Association of Cotton 
\lanutacturers ; former Governor 
Parker; Stuart W. Cramer, \W 
Vereen, who the next dav was elected 
president of the association; Robert 
\mory and Russell B. Lowe, former 
National \ssocia 
tion; Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, W. 1] 
Beattie and T. H. Rennie, 
presidents of the 
Hons: IF. 


president s of the 


former 
American Associa- 
Gossett, who the next day 


was elected second vice-president of 


the association; Col I: B Havne, 
president; Edwin S. Butler, former 
residen Col Hl (; Hester. secre 

tarv. and Henry Planche, assistant 


2689) 61 


secretary of the New Orleans Cotton 
xchange; Col. Harvie Jordan, sec- 
retary of the American Cotton Asso- 
ciation; George S. Harris, president 


1f the Exposition Cotton Mills, At- 





B. kb. Geer. Elected to Board of Govern- 
ment, A. C. M. A. 


lanta, Ga.; W. M. 


manage) I the 


Garrard, general 
Staple Cotton Co- 
operative .\ssociation; W. 1D. Adams, 
American Associa 


‘retary 3 


secretary of the 
tron re. \lese 
National Associat’on 


N.O. Exchange Tenders Luncheon 


‘ 


HE erv of “Free Lunch!” rane 
through the corridors of the Hotel 
Roosevelt at noon on Saturday and 
members of the American Cotton 


Manufacturers rallied to the call. In 
fact, one cynical guest remarked that 
110% of those who attended the con 
vention were fed and entertained 
the buffet luncheon 

The event was a gracious tribute 
paid the association by the New Or 
Much of the 


credit for the arrangements goes to 


leans Cotton | xchange 


Henry Plauche, assistant secretary of 
the exchange 
Not onl was there provided i 


abundance of food, smokes and legally 


oft drinks, but a bonus of an unusual 
danee program was offered The art 
sustained New 1 
leans’ reputation as the home of 


rhvthm, the 


¢ 
( 


iste brilliantly 
birthplace of jazz and 
the creator of the “blues.” Vhev also 
did no damage to the city’s claim for 


high standing in feminine pulehri 
tude. 


We are not prepared to report on 


the number of ‘members who were 
convinced of the advantages of the 
New Orleans Cotton xchange as an 
ulvantageous futures market—but we 
can vouch for 100% conversion to 
confidence in its abiliiv to stage a 


aod party 


A.C.M.A. Convention Notes 


"THAT the New Orleans convention 

should have proved such a pro- 

nounced success in spite of handicaps 

unusual in character and = number 

emphasizes the importance of its 

objectives and the vision of those who 
‘ 


had charge of the program = and 


irrangemenits. 


Undoubtedly the attendance would 
have been larger if it had not been 
Easter week, if the cotton exchange 
and cotton merchants had not been 
closed as is customary on Good 
Friday and Holy Saturday, and if it 
had not been such a long trip to the 
convention city for most manufac- 
turers. Then, too, the knit goods ex- 
hibition and convention in Philadel- 
phia were a superior attraction for 
many spinners and varn merchants. 


Several of the manufacturers and 
members of the allied trades who 
were at New Orleans, in fact, had 
heen at both the Philadelphia and 
Washington conventions. President 
MeLellan was one of these and it is 
hardly necessary to suggest that it was 
a trying week for him and them 

While it has been customary when 
possible to hold the 
annual 


association’s 


meeting in the president’s 
state. and this was one of the motives 
for going to New Orleans, neverthe- 


less it Was 


econdary to its selection 
for the purpose of stimulating the 
largest possible attendance of dele- 
gates of cotton growers’ associations, 
and it was very effective in this con- 
nection. 


The interdependence of “otton 
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growers and manufacturers was the 
keynote or topic of the New Orleans 
meeting and officers and delegates to 
the number of 50 or more were 
present from the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, the American 
Cotton Association, the Staple Cotton 
Cooperative Association, the Texas 
Cotton Association and other state 
and cooperative organizations. The 
New Orleans and New York cotton 
exchanges had a few representatives 
present, but the attendance .of cotton 
merchants was unusually small. 


The key topic mentioned was em- 
phasized in several of the addresses 
and resolutions, and particularly at 
the banquet in the addresses of former 


governor John M. Parker of 
Louisiana and Stuart W. Cramer, 
joint-president of the National 


Council. 


While the association reaffirmed its 
resolution of last year endorsing the 
cooperative and orderly marketing of 
cotton Mr. Cramer took occasion to 
correct in an emphatic manner the 
impression that cooperative marketing 
would be encouraged by association 
members at the expense of regular 
cotton merchants. “We endorse co- 
operative marketing,” said Mr. 
Cramer, “but in the friendliest and 
most sincere way we hope there will 
always be a sufficient check on them 
in the way of independent merchandis- 
ing to the end that cooperation may 
prove a blessed peace for us all and 
not a class warfare.” 


W. M. Garrard, general manager 
of the Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association, Greenwood, Miss., was 
accompanied by A. H. Stone, vice- 
president of the organization, to whom 
and Pres. Bledsoe have accorded the 
greater part of the credit for its 
success. Mr. Garrard was expected 
to speak for the cooperatives as a 
whole, but confined his remarks 
almost wholly to the development and 
plans of his company. 


It was apparent to only a few of 
those who attended the banquet that 
Mr. Cramer, who spoke after Gov- 
ernor Parker, was laboring under 
difficulties. It developed that he 
suffered a sudden attack of indigestion 
and vertigo while speaking and only 
the exercise of an indomitable will 
carried him through. He was obliged 
to call a doctor immediately after- 
ward, and the latter’s services and rest 
brought him around all right, but he 
was unable to appear at the Saturday 
morning session in time to render his 
report for the National Council, this 
being read by Vice-Pres. Vereen. 


One of the things that kept Mr. 
Cramer from collapsing during his 
address at the banquet was his desire 

“put over” the explanation of the 
ssociation’s attitude upon cooperative 

arketing, and the other was a series 

recommendations designed to stab- 
ze production of yarns and cloths 

d offset the effect of hand-to-mouth 

ving. Both of these were probably 

‘ most important declarations of the 

nvention and deserve the widest 

ssible publicity. 
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Mr. Cramer’s recommendation that 
“members, individually and _ collec- 
tively, cooperate with the Department 
of Commerce in any effort it may 
make to collect and publish complete 
statistics of production and ultimate 
distribution of the various types of 
textiles” is an endorsement of similar 
suggestions that have been made by 
TEXTILE Wortp, and an_ indirect 


H. P. Fitzgerald, Board of Government, 
AG. es A 


endorsement of a somewhat similar 
recent suggestion made in pamphlet 
form by Lee Rodman, president and 
treasurer Indiana Cotton Mills, Can- 
nelton, Ind. Mr. Rodman, however, 
would have this statistical work 
handled by a special organization to 
be known under some such title as 
the “Cotton Textile Institute,” similar 
in its organization and methods to the 
Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute, 
which has been in successful opera- 
tion for some time and with ample 
funds for its financing. 

Mr. Rodman has given wide dis- 
tribution to his plan, and the favorable 
comments of a number of manu- 
facturers at New Orleans who had 
read it makes it plain that something 
along this line, or of the modified 
forms proposed by Mr. Cramer, will 
receive very general and hearty sup 
port of manufacturers. 

Rarely does a convention give one 
the opportunity of visiting points of 
historic interest that New Orleans of- 
fered. For instance, we are told that 
some members located an old shrine 
famous for peculiar rock formations 
showing signs of unusual erosion. 
"hey say it is difficult to describe this 
effect but the nearest metaphor sug- 
gested was that it somewhat resem- 
bled the erosion which might result 
from the dripping of alcohol from a 
tap. 

Bernard M. Cone, president of the 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., who attended the convention, 
stated that his company is preparing 
a 30th anniversary booklet which will 
probably be ready for distribution to 
their friends sometime in May. The 


Proximity Mig. Co. was organized 
in 1895 and has grown to an equip- 
ment of 53,000 spindles and 1,600 
narrow looms, operating on denims. 
“Absinthe makes the heart grow 
fonder”, as one member remarked to 
several others, just before boarding 
the train for home on Saturday. We 


hope that epigram originated with the 
he A mee es 


honors on. 


It’s too good to share 


One of the untoward incidents of 
the trip was the loss sustained by one 
of the New York contingent. Certain 
business paraphenalia was missing 
from his trunk when he opened it on 
arrival in New Orleans. The loss 
seriously handicapped his activities in 
connection with certain business du- 
ties incident to the convention. Had 
it not been for the generosity of his 
friends, who rushed to the rescue with 
similar paraphenalia of their own, 
this member might have had a quite 
useless trip. 

C. A. Cannon, president and treas- 
urer of the Cannon Mfg. Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C., showed the beneficial! 
effects of a five weeks’ vacation trip 
in Panama. 

Another returned vacationist who 
attended the convention was W. F 
Beattie, past-president of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Beattie recently spent sev- 
eral weeks in Florida. He claims that 
since his retirement as president of 
the Victor-Monaghan Co., he finds 
himself in the happy position of being 
able to plan vacation trips at short 
notice. However his friends claim 
that Mr. Beattie’s official retirement 
has not restricted his active interest 
in everything connected with the de- 
velopment and progress of the in- 
dustry, and they state that he really 
is as active a factor in southern cot- 
ton manufacture as ever before. 

A. C. Dwelle. vice-president and 
assistant treasurer of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., and 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., also of Char- 
lotte, who are president and secretary- 
treasurer of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of North Carolina, 
hoth of whom attended the New 
Orleans convention, are busily plan- 
ning for the annual meeting of the 


North Carolina association in July. 
Many of the points of interest were 
closed Good Friday night; conse- 


quently members were forced to go 
out rather early Saturday morning if 
they were to complete their sight see 
ing before the business session of the 
convention started. 

This will explain any noise which 
less studiously inclined visitors mav 
have heard in the hotel before the nor 
mal breakfast hour Saturday. 

Distance from New York did not 
prevent representation of the rayon 
trade at the New Orleans convention. 
H. W. Rose, who with H. L. Dalton 
recently opened the new office of The 
Viscose Co. at 606 Johnston Bldg... 
Charlotte, N. C., attended all the 
sessions of the meeting. 

Among the representatives of the 
cottons goods commission trade pres 
ent in New Orleans were Wm. F 
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Winchester, of Deering, Milliken & 
Co.; T. Holt Haywood of the T. Holt 
tlaywood Dept., Frederick Vietor & 
Achelis; J. W. Valentine, of the 
Farish Co.; C. Whitney Dall and 
George Dow, both of Ridley Watts & 
Co.; John Geil, of Turner, Halsey 
& Co.; Norman S. Hope, of Welling- 
ton, Sears & Co.; Perry S. Newell, 


1 


Pe -B, 


Glenn, Board of Government, 


AG; BEA. 


secretary of the Cotton Textile Met 
chants Association; and Mr. Mitchell, 
of The Farish Co. 

Leonard S. Little, general superin- 
tendent of the new Lyman (S. C.) 
plant of the Pacific Mills, who 
attended the convention, stated that 
satisfactory progress is being made 
in developing the planting and other 
work planned for that community. 
The company has adopted the policy 
of proceeding slowly and of encour- 
aging the people themselves to aid in 
the program rather than to rush it to 
completion at once. It is felt that the 
interest aroused in this way will 
promise sustained interest in its main- 
tenance in the future. 

The association could not have 
made a better selection than that of 
Thomas H. Rennie as the man to de- 
liver the response to the address of 
welcome at the opening session. _ The 
courteous hospitality which charac- 
terized Col. Frank B. Haynes’ wel- 
come to New Orleans was well 
matched by the gracefulness of Mr. 
Rennie’s response—both as to subject 
matter and manner of presentation 

The optimism reflected in the 
iddress of President Morgan Butler 
1f the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers at the Washington 
convention was also reflected in 
President McLellan’s annual address 
it New Orleans. Mr. McLellan stated 
that the trend is in the direction of 
from 
. political analysis of trade and price 
conditions. 

The president touched a responsive 
hord in his hearers’ minds when he 
referred to the need of a careful study 
of the growing costs of distribution. 
He illustrated this strikingly by say- 


improvement, as may be seen 
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ing that during the last decade, for 
every worker added to manufacturing 
eight workers were added to the dis- 
tribution of manufactured products. 
His address seemed to make a pro- 
found impression upon the associa- 
tion, judging from audible expressions 


of approval heard throughout the 
room. 

James A. Emery referred to the 
unlimited possibilities for greater 


consumption of products representing 
new demands and new convemences 
but stated that he hesitated to go into 
the statistics of the potential effect 
on production if an inch or two were 
added to the length of every shirt. 
His reticence in this connection was 
due to the experience of a friend 
who has had three children but has 
decided against further family exten- 
sion because an examination of world 
statistics has shown him that every 
fourth child in the world is Chinese. 

The significant yet generally un- 
fact that more states 
against the child labor amend- 
ment in the North than in the South 
was emphasized by Mr. kmery. This 
point was brought out recently in 
article in TExTILE Wor Lb, 

“America is the greatest 
scntimentalists in the world,” said Mr. 
Imery. “We have built more move- 
ments around the automatic heart 
valve and the ready tear duct than in 
any other way.” 

In refuting the argument advanced 
by twentieth amendment proponents 
that a large number of States have no 
legislation which prevents children 
under 18 years from becoming switch- 


appreciated 


voted 


an 


nation of 


tenders, brakemen and railroad en- 
gineers, Mr. Emery produced the 


startling statistics that “not one State 
has laws prohibiting children under 
18 being bank-presidents, archbishops 
and that no State 
even has a law against a mother leav- 
ing an open safety pin in the presence 
infant. ‘‘How ridiculous it is,” 
said Mr. Emery, “to assume legislative 


or even editors” 


of an 


indifference just because existing con- 
ditions never made such legislation 
necessary.” 

ladies who attended the convention 
enjoyed a motor trip on Friday after- 
noon to points of historic 

his was through the courtesy of the 
Cotton Exchange. In 
they tendered a 
linner party and theater party by th« 


( f New 


interest. 


yew Orleans 
the evening were 


(‘ommittee of the City 


le ft no 


the 


he convention room for 


regarding feeling of the 


} 


rs toward Secretary Winsto1 
D. Adams. His election by acclama 
and the praise tendered him by 


proponent of this out 
“efficiency and faith- 
always been synonymous 
Winston D.” 

McLellan 
e Saturday morning session that the 


Board of 


vote bore 


remark that 
ness nave 


» } 
rresiaent 


announced at 
Governors of the associa- 
n had passed a resolution endorsing 
he Southern Exposition to be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, May 11- 
23, and urging members to attend. 
When William J. Vereen, in his re- 
larks accepting the presidency, stated 
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that he expected to lean heavily upon 
the “grand old men” of the industry 
for advice and counsel, Arthur M. 
Dixon rose to quote Will Rogers’ re- 
mark that there are three great ages 
in American history: The passing of 
the buffalo, the passing of the elk, and 
the passing of the buck. 

A brief informal meeting of the 
Colored Cotton Manufacurers 
Association the first 


Goods 


held 


was atter 


TARIFF AN ECONOMIC, 
POLITICAL ISSUE 
“America today would commit 
suicide if she lowered her tariff. 
Soup lines and bread lines would 
be substituted for the prosperous 
multitudes in industrial employ- 
ment. All the industries and coun- 
tries of Europe are as broke today 
as was Texas following the Civil 
War, and will work at the lowest 


NOT 


wages to make goods to ship here. 


We Democrats in the South, as 
well as Republicans, must recog- 
nize the necessity to provide a way 
for our people to have profitable 
employment; and tariff protection 
is the only way. Otherwise 
must sink to the level of the toilers 
of Europe today.”—-From Address 
by John H. Kirby at A. C. M. A. 


Convention. 


we 





session on Friday. No business was 
transacted. 

W. D. Adams left New 
Orleans on Saturday for a vacation 
trip to Honolulu. 

Some thoughtless person tried to 
upset passengers on the train home }\ 
spreading the rumor that New Or 
leans drinking water carried typhoid 
germs. The fortitude which has al 
ways characterized American cotton 
manufacturers was again evidenced 
by the utter unconcern with which 
this rumor was received. 

A red dog got into the 
sleepers on the Southward trip and 
seriously disturbed the slumbers « 
those sensitive to 
The dog not 


only created a lot of noise but nosed 


Sk cretary 


one of 


t 


members who are 


such outside influences. 
around the car for stray objects—and 
almost got away with the return ticl 
of one of the travelers. 
The diligence with which 


pursued their historic researches wa 


1 


evidenced by the fact that many were 
intently studying picture post-cards of 
New Orleans on the home trip 
They seemed to be committing t 
memory the details f the variou 
buildings ln Ss s the expe ct 
to be called upol I travel le 

in their home tow: 

\nd or cours no one torv¢vet t] 
pralines Many left o7 icring then 1 
the verv last minute before train time 
so that thev would be absolute] fres] 
when thev reached the loved o1 it 
home 


The met ' the National Coun 
cil from the National 


Cotton 


bers of 
Association of 
Manufacturers who made the 
New did so at large 
expense of time and business, as they 
left home Sunday, April 4, for the 
Washington convention of the Na- 
tional Association and did not return 
until Tuesday or Wednesday of this 
week. The delegation was nearly as 
large as that of members of the Na- 


trip to Orleans 


tional Council from the American As- 
sociation and included the following: 
Morgan Butler, president of the Na- 
tional Association and joint president 
of the Council, Robert Amory and 
Russell B. Lowe, former president of 
the National Association; C.F. 
Broughton, the 
tion, and Harry C. Meéserve, secretary 


director of associa 
of the association and joint secretary 
of the Couneil. Albert Greene Dun 
can attended the Washington meeting 
but go on to New Or 
Hale, 
the council, returned recently from a 
vacation in the South and was unable 
to attend either convention. 


was unable to 


leans. Frank J. treasurer ot 


Only six of the former presidents 
of the association 


New 


were present at 


Orleans, including Thomas H 


Rennie, Stuart W. Cramer, John A 
Law, Ellison A. Smyth, W. A. Erwin 
and W. E. Beattie. Fuller E. Calla 


way and C. E. Hutchison telegraphed 


greetings and explained that illness 


prevented their making the trip, and 
U.S. Senator L. ID. Tyson also wired 
his greetings. P 


1 . } 


All but two of the six sout 


cotton 


ien State 


associations of manufacturers 
whose presidents are ex-officio mem 
the Board of 
the convention 


follows: E. C 


bers of (sovernment 


were at hose pres 


ent were as Dwelle 
(North Carolina) treasurer Chad 
wick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. © 

George S. Harris (Georgia) presi 
dent Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlan 


ta, Ga.; Walter Hogg (Texas) treas 
urer Dallas Cotton Mills, 
and A. W. McLellan (Louisiana) 
president Alden Mills, New Orleans, 
La. 

The delegation headed by 
President Walter Hogg of the Texas 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
was representative and large enough 
to attract renewed attention to the 
fact that State is a comer in this in 
dustry and coming strong. Among 
the other Texan manufacturers in at 
tendance were the following: S. M 
Ransopher, president Planters & 
Merchants Mills, New Braunfels; A 
L. Smith, president and general man 


Dallas, Tex., 


‘Texas 


iger Hillsboro (Tex.) Cotton Mills 
nd W. A. Mitchell, treasurer and 
eeneral manager Houstot (Tey 
Cotton Mill | Nii ( va 1 
his return t busine visit 
to New Yor d Ne En ind an 
had also stopped in at the National 
\sso ition in W hing n 1 da 

| l€ large { | dele t 
ymvention was tl f the Young 
W run the of the Be Bros 
Bag Co. at Ind fis, Ind. St 
Lou Mo.. | | CKSO! le 1 ( 
\ 1S lanag oO tie | idianapoli 
Bleaching | W. G. of the Home 
Cotton Mills, St. Louis. and , B. 0i 
the Bemis Cotto Mill Jackson 
Tenn. Possibly President W. J. Ver 
een may feel offended at the } 


honor 
thus accorded the Youngs, for, so fat 
as known, his really was the largest 
association 


wife 


family to accompany an 
member to New 
and two daughters being with him. 
The Texans at the meeting, includ 
ing a delegation of the Texas Cotton 
Association and another 


Orleans, his 


Growers 
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Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce were rooting for Dallas as the 
convention year, and the 
latter brought them a_ formal 
invitation. While no one doubts the 
ability of Dallas to handle such a con 
vention with boundless efficiency and 
hospitality, it i that, 


trom the 


city) next 


with 


is safe to assume 





J. Choice Evins, Board of Government, 
t. €. Mok. 


according to long established prece 
dent, the new president can have the 
convention for some city in his sov 
ereign State if he so wishes, and as 
Moultrie could hardly aspire to so 
great an honor it seems quite likely 
that we may have the pleasure of 
again going to Atlanta. 

Among Georgia manufacturers who 
were present. at New Orleans and 
may be expected to second the motion 
to go to Atlanta were Creorge S. Har 


ris, president of the Exposition Cot 
ton Mills, Atlanta, and also of. th 
Georgia Cotton Manufacturers As 


sociation; P. EF. Glenn, secretary of} 


the association: W. H. Hightower, 
president Peerless Mills, and A. 1 
Mathews, vice-president and managet 


Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston. 
(ra 
Severa the northern visitors 
\ iad heard much of the extended 
liscussiot ind bursts of southern 
eloquence that once differentiated the 
ectings of the American from those 
) the Nati ] ociation, wanted 
ow whether their lack in this in- 
tance was intended as a graceful 
liment. te i and designed to 
ike the ( t home. That ora- 
t not lost art in the South was 
ibly demonstrated by Governor Par 
( ind Hon. John H. Kirby, but it 
the sence of discussion that 
( eal thie ment. 


The temporary eclipse of oratory at 
association conventions was partially 
due to the character of the program, 
with the various subjects treated by 
authorities, and also to the fact that 
the resolutions committee gave mem- 
bers ample opportunity to ventilate 
their pet theories and to secure action 
by the association upon every subject 


(Continued on page 117) 





Addresses and Reports at A. C. M. A. Convention 


Interdependence of Agriculture and Manufacture Emphasized by Most Speakers—New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Association and Southern ‘lariff Association Represented on Address List 
-Twentieth Amendment Discussed—Committees Present Reports on Pertinent Subjects 


A TURALLY 
at the 29th annual 
tion of the American 
ton Manufacturers’ 
tion, held at New Orleans Friday and 
Saturday of last week, 
the for closer relationship lx 


most speakers 
conven 
Cot 


Associa 


emphasized 
need 
manufac 
This was the central theme in 
the addresses of President A. W. Mc 
Clellan and 
M. Parker 


ern organizations 


ween cotton grower and 


turer 


Former Governor John 
Three important south- 
the New 


Cotton Exchange, the Staple Cotton 


Orleans 


( ooperative Association and the 
Southern Tariff Association—were 
represented in the addresses of Col. 
‘rank B. Hayne, W. M. Garrard 
and John H. Kirby. Another impor- 
tant address was that on the twentieth 
amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, by Hon. James A. Emery. 

In addition, the secretary and vari- 
committees submitted reports on 
their activities during the year just 
closed. 


yUS 


hese addresses and _ reports 


printed in the following pages. 


are 


President's Annual Address 
By A. W. McLellan 


i IS most gratifying for one who 
is a citizen of New Orleans to see 
here in one’s own city 


those with 


been associated 


decade or more. 


whom he has for a 


A man presiding in his own city, 
over such a body of men as is here 
assembled in this convention, is to a 

#@certain extent, at some disadvantage, 
something of a dual personality. He 
can not but have something of a feel 
ing of host, and at the same time he 
is really participating as a guest, as 
is every other member of our Associa- 
tion. We are all intent upon doing 
everything possible to further the 
best interests of the great industry 
in the welfare of which are all 
vitally concerned. Our Association 
has had other conventions, many that 
I have had the honor and pleasure of 
attending; but at none do I think, 
have we had represented such diver 
sity of the many interests corollary to 
and 
perfect whole, and all appertaining to 
the different 
industry, and of cotton, from the con 
dition of a small seed to the very best 
and finest of fabrics for the use of 
man, the ultimate consumer. 


we 


necessary for the making of a 


branches of the cotton 


And it is with this plea that I ap 
pear here before you; to wit that 


we work in harmony for the success 
and perfecting of the oldest and great 
this 
sole thought in their minds that those 
that conceived the idea of this joint 
convention, so to speak have labored 
bring together all 
branches of the industry 


est of industries. It was with 


unceasingly to 


Those of us who know this city are 
very strong in our opinion of its de 
sirability and advantages as a cotton 
And those of us in this con- 
vention who are connected here have 
strong hopes that many of our rep- 
members here not 
connected with New Orleans, can see 
their way in the future, in the de- 
velopment of the industry, to keep in 
touch with this citv and feel the de 


cente! 


resentative now 


06) 


sirability of not only being here 

themselves occasionally, but of form- 

ing close business connections as well. 
Last Year Disappointing 

The year 1924 through which we 
have just passed, has been one of dis 
ippointment and distress to the entire 
cotton industry. Owing to low prices 
and the lack of demand, mills com- 
menced short time operations in the 
early part of the year and continued 
heavy curtailment until the late fall 
and early winter. During this entire 
period, few mills made any money 
save those on novelties and special- 
ties, and many sustained losses, due 
in a large measure to their desire to 
afford a living employment to their 
loval operatives. The cotton grower 
suffered likewise, and to the same ex- 
tent, for exactly the same reasons. 
The cotton industry usually prospers 
and suffers alike, grower and manu- 
facturer. 

While the greater part of the year 
proved most disappointing, the clos- 
ing months showed encouraging signs 
of improvement, and although the op- 
timistic predictions of a number of 
the leaders in the industry have not 
yet been realized, there is hope that 
the remainder of 1925 will witness 
gradual and steady improvement. 

Those of us who have seen our 
mills grow from the small “one man” 
mill of our youth to the size that 
many of them are now, know the ter- 
tibly depressing and discouraging 
effect on those in charge of factories 
if they become first unduly encour- 
aged and then are disappointed. If 
we can only have a steady growth of 
trade conditions and the industry, the 
final result will be a more healthy 
and vigorous condition. It will mean 
the development of much better, 
stronger and more efficient manufac 
turers than if the rather optimistic 
predictions were realized in a 
and in a single season. 


rush 


Improvement Foreseen 
There is, however, little doubt that 


the trend is in the direction of im- 
provement, as may be seen from a 
political analysis of trade and price 
conditions. The economy campaign 
inaugurated by President Coolidge is 
not only bearing fruit in this country, 
but abroad. The railroad situation is 
steadily improving; steel bookings are 
gratifying, bank clearings are increas- 
ing, Federal taxes are being reduced, 
and economies effected in Government 
administration and in private business 
as well. Money is plentiful and rates 
are reasonable. Our foreign trade has 
shown steady growth; at home there 
is increasing employment of. 
Wages have a_ higher 
powcr. 


labor. 
purchasing 


In connection with the subject of 
economies and the reduction of our 
costs, there is a cost, in fact, what 
seems to be almost an extravagance, 
that has been brought to my attention, 
that of the cost of distribution. 


Of course it is just possible that 
this does not come strictly within the 
province of manufacturing, but it is 
a necessary and corollary part of it 
and with some of us as with myself, 
the elimination of waste in it is vital. 
While we all try to hoe our own little 
row to the best advantage, yet it is 
rather startling to be given to under- 
stand that covering a decade, in which 
our cotton manufacturing industries 
increased and prospered and grew by 
leaps and bounds, notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in the number of 
workers in industries during this time, 
the workers in the distribution of 
the product of these industries in- 
creased eight times as fast as did the 
workers in the factories; that is, for 
every worker added to manufacturing, 
eight were added to the distribution 
of the product. 

This may or may not be news to 
many of you, but is a thing that might 
be given serious thought by those of 
our leaders that realize that the cost 
of living is closely and intimately con- 
nected with our prosperity. 

The foreign situation, due to the 
acceptance and putting into operation 
of the Dawes plan, is brightening. 
The effect of the large loans which 
the American investing public has 
made in foreign securities is seen in 
larger purchases by European buyers. 

Textile Problems 

In so far as the textile industry is 
concerned, we have certain problems 
to handle which are to-day clamoring 
for attention. 

Chief among these is the question 
of foreign competition in our home 
market and the effect of excessive im- 
portations of European cotton goods 
in our American textile industry. At 
our last. annual convention, this 
problem was emphasized and sugges- 


o - 


tions for its solution advanced. How- 
ever, no way has yet been found to 
correct this situation, and it is to- 
day just as acute as it was I2 months 
ago. Gray goods importations in 1924 
were the largest on record for any 
year in the history of the American 
textile industry. While these were 
advancing as above indicated, the im 
portations of colored goods in 1924 
declined from 108,895,883 square 
vards in 1923, to 56,952,132, in 1924: 
a drop of almost 52,000,000 square 
yards. However, this decline for the 
year 1924 in colored goods bids fair 
to be far outweighed by the volume 
of importations this year, for in Janu 
ary, 1925, there were brought into 
this country, 14,556,000 square yards 
of broadcloths—the heaviest single 
month’s importations since the De 
partment of Commerce began issuing 
detailed monthly figures early in 1924. 

\t our last annual convention, the 
fact was developed that total impor- 
tations of foreign cotton goods for the 
preceding year, 1923, reached the 
staggering proportions of 219,000,000 
square yards—the largest volume in 
history, exceeding by more than 300% 
the average of previous years. In 
1924, these importations totalled 117.- 
385,000 square yards—the second 
largest in history—and the monthly 
records for the first part of the cur- 
rent year are keeping pace with those 
of the year previous. 


In 1924, certain significant changes 
in the character of these importations 
were recorded. Total importations of 
unbleached cloths for that year were 
114,729,000 square yards, as compared 
with 95,186,000 in 1923, an increase 
of 19,000,000 square yards. In De 
cember, 1924, colored goods importa 
tions were 12,394,000; in November 
9,448,000, in October, 9,256,000, with 
the preceding months of 1924 averag 
ing between 5,500,000 and 6,000,001 
square yards. This demonstrates that 
there is vital need of strengthening 
the tariff on those classes of textile 
goods now so freely coming in. Onl) 
a normal importation on those fabric 
would have provided such increase: 
employment among the domesti 
manufacturers as to have greatl\ 
ameliorated the distress due to curtail 
ment, and there would have been con 
sumed just that much more America! 
staple cotton, for those importation: 
were largely made in England, o 
Egyptian fibres. 

Relation to Raw Material 

The fact that we have with us thi: 
morning so many representatives 0! 
the producers and handlers of our raw 
material, affords me the opportunity 
of which I gladly take advantage. t 
set forth and emphasize what is, as 
see it, the fundamental interrelation 
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ship betwéen the producing and the 
consuming branches of the industry. 
That the two are not only interallied 
but interdependent, is now an obvious 
fact; such being the case, if we here 
and now put into motion the ma- 
chinery, or take the steps necessary, 
to bind these two interests more 
closely together, I believe a great and 
lasting good will be accomplished for 
the benefit of all concerned. 

Permit me to state, with all the 
force at my command, that the mem- 
bers of this association, who are the 
consumers of approximately two- 
thirds of all the cotton used in this 
country, have nothing but the best 
wishes for the producers of our raw 
material. We realize that no lasting 
prosperity can come to one branch of 
the industry unless the other is like- 
wise prosperous; hence, I beg to 
direct your attention to the action 
taken at our annual convention three 
years ago, when raw cotton prices 
were at such a low ebb, at which 
time our American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association went on record 
declaring for prices that would give 
the growers cost of production plus 
a fair profit. In other words, we 
do not seek to “bear” the prices the 
grower receives for his product, and 
at the same time “bull” the price we 


receive for our finished goods. “Live 
and let live’ has been our motto 
always. 


As farther indicating our close and 
sympathetic interest with the growers, 
| beg to direct your attention also to 
the efforts of our association looking 
to the betterment of conditions in the 
raw cotton industry, such as, for in- 
stance, the improvement of marketing 
inethods, elimination of country dam- 
age, the hght on the boll weevil pest, 
etc. For years, this association, as 
an organization and individually, has 
contributed large sums for the prose- 
cution of the boll weevil control cam- 
paign conducted by the American Cot- 
ton Association and other agencies. 

These are but a few of the points 
of contact indicating the close and 
sympathetic interest evidenced by cot- 
ton manutacturers for the welfare 
ind prosperity of the producers of 
our raw material. 

And I cite them here to convince 
vou that we feel that a combination of 
interests is essential and advantageous 
tor all concerned, and I hope that 
your leaders will have this idea with 
them, and give it deep thought, and 
| assure vou that you will find us at 

times ready and willing to more 

an meet you for the furtherance of 
ny and everything in any way con- 
ected with our cotton and textile in- 
istry 


Commends Industrial Conference 


| would like to commend to your 
‘tention a working body that for 
me time has done most wonderful 
1 exhaustive work, not only work 
pertaining to our industry, but to 
it of many others. I refer to the 
itional Industrial Conference Board. 
lo not feel that work of the magni- 
le of that which these gentlemen 
are doing is realized and appreciated, 


+ 
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except in a small way, and then only 
by comparatively few of us. 

I acknowledge that I was quite 
stunned at the extent of their re- 
searches when during the last year | 
had for the first time an opportunity 
to get in close touch with them. | 
feel that they should have the backing 
of each of us individually, at least, 
to the extent of keeping in touch with 
the work that they are doing, in some 
limited way, for I think that the ma- 
jority of us, like myself, until re- 
cently, have only a hazy idea of the 
work of these men. 

I would congratulate our industry, 
and all industries of the country in 
having escaped, or practically so, one 
rock in particular, that of the re- 
cently proposed constitutional amend- 
ment—a thing that was so preposter- 
ous and so far reaching in curbing 
the rights not only of the industrial 
world, but of the home and educa- 
tional establishments, along with the 
general rights of our self-governed 
States. 

There is another thing on which I 
wish to congratulate our members; 
the congratulations for which this 
time will be divided between the mem- 
bers of our association and the mem- 
bers of the National Association. 
This is the harmonious working of 
our two associations not only during 
the time of my term as executive, but 
for some time previous. These two 
associations practically include the 
entire cotton textile industry of the 
country: North, South, East and 
West, and yet there has been estab- 
lished a broad and effective working 
basis by the officials of both associa- 
tions acting together in excellent har- 
mony. They work with no friction 
and to splendid advantage in and on 
all matters appertaining to our in- 
dustry which are in any way com- 
mon to the joint membership or to 
the industry as a whole. It is to this 
effectiveness that we, to a large ex- 
tent, hope for alleviation of the crip- 
pling effect to our mills caused by the 
staggering importations to which | 
have referred. 

I am glad to take this occasion 
when we have with us such a large 
and representative number of the 
membership of the other association, 
just from a very successful conven- 
tion of their own, to comment upon 
this matter, and to quote in substance 
a remark of their ex-president, that 
it speaks well when a thing of this 
kind can be in an industry as highly 
competitive as ours. 


For Improvement in Cotton 


With the improvement in market- 
ing operations and the increasing 
number of uses to which cotton can 
be put, there is no reason in the 
world why cotton should not always 
command a fair price. There are, 
however, problems to which earnest 
attention must be given, which are 
offered in the common cause. Country 
damage must be further curtailed 
and a more stable distribution must 
be assured; also, better grades and 
staples must be grown. 

In connection with this matter of 


growing better grades and better sta- 
ples, a series of comparisons over sev- 
eral years of the staple and quality in 
certain sections of the South has been 
recently brought to my attention. This 
comparison shows that in certain lo- 
calities there is a marked deteriora- 
tion in staple from year to year; and 
more particularly, a great variation 
in grade. We have matters parallel 
to this in our factories—at times there 
is a marked and almost unexplainable 
dropping of quality or quantity in 
the production, and it then behooves 
us as good manufacturers, to investi- 
gate and find out the cause. The 
same practice should be followed by 
the grower when such a thing occurs 
—TI presume it means a more careful 
selection of the seed and some extra 
care in the cultivation or picking. It 
is in this direction that we would 
urge the grower, as regularly run- 
ning production, whether in growing 
cotton or in manufacturing it, is to 
the benefit of all concerned. 

Manufacturing operations have 
been seriously jeopardized in the past 
by violent fluctuations in the market, 
due to causes too numerous to men- 
tion here, but the fundamental factor 
has been the uncertainty as to the size 
and quality of the crop. The raising 
of cotton should afford an adequate 
return to those engaged in it. 

The cordial support which we 
tender the growers invites reciprocal 
action by them in the furtherance of 
those factors making for the success 
and prosperity of the textile manufac- 
turing industry. 
possible 


It is manifestly im- 
for mills to pay adequate 
prices for raw cotton unless the goods 


which they make command fair 
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prices. This is fundamental, and again 
demonstrates the interdependence 
ot these two branches of the industry. 
During the greater part of the past 
year, manufactured cotton goods 
could not be sold in the markets of 
the country at a profit to the manu- 
facturer. This was due to 
causes; but one outstanding 
centered in the unprecedented impor- 
tations of foreign cotton 
largely made out of Egyptian cotton 
—which were freely sold in the 
American markets at prices even be- 
low American production 
already mentioned. 


various 
factor 


goods- ~ 


costs, as 


Interdependence with Grower 


Che message I would leave with you 
this morning is the absolute inter- 
dependence of cotton production and 
cotton manufacturing—and the vital 
importance of cooperation in all prob- 
lems directly affecting our common 
welfare, that the whole cotton in- 
dustry may prosper and develop. 

I am happy to advise that the asso- 
ciation during the year, in accord- 
ance with the resolution of our board 
at its last annual convention, has oc- 
cupied new and larger quarters in 
Charlotte, and has inaugurated a 
library and Statistical Department for 
the benefit of our membership. The 
publication of a monthly bulletin, the 
Acma Gazette, has also been inaugu- 
rated under exceedingly favorable 
auspices. The work of the associa- 
tion has steadily and progressively 
moved forward along satisfactory 
lines, and today in my judgment, 
it is serving the industry in a more 
efficient and aggressive way than ever 
before. 


Report of Secretary- Treasurer 
By Winston D. Adams 


T THE outset, I must confess to 

considerable embarrassment in 
undertaking to convey to you, in such 
a brief report, the nature and scope 
of the activities of your executive of- 
fices during the last 12 months, for 
these activities have been so varied, 
covering such a wide range of ser 
vice and dealing with so many prob- 
lems, both within and without the as- 
sociation, that any discussion of them 
here must limited. Each 
year it has seemed that the peak of 
our activities had reached and 
vet each succeeding period finds the 
work constantly expanding. 


needs be 
been 


This is 
but natural and logical with an in- 
dustry developing so rapidly as ours; 
it is likewise encouraging and grati- 
fying for it gives unmistakable evi- 
dence that our members are making 
a larger and more generous use of 
the organization and that the nature 
and character of the service rendered 
is such as to commend itself to their 
favor. It is significant that 
greater demands are being made each 
vear upon your association by those 
outside its membership. 


also 


work of 
moved 


The administrative 
association has 


your 
aggressively 
forward along all lines and the past 


year has been the busiest and most 
fruitful in our history. Your com- 
mittees, notably your National Com- 
mittee, under the direction of Stuart 
W. Cramer; your Traffic Committee 
under the supervision of Captain Flli- 
son A. Smyth and George W. For- 
rester and your other committees, on 
foreign trade, textile education, etc., 
have splendidly active. Mr. 
Cramer will tell you of the work of 
your National Committee, which in 
addition to its other duties, super- 
vised in a most tactful, energetic and 
effective way, our educational cam- 
paign to make clear the facts regard- 
ing the proposed Twentieth Amend- 
ment. Mr. Cramer will also report 
on behalf of the National Council and 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Captain Smyth and Mr. For- 
rester will tell you of the splendidly 
continuing work of your Traffic Com- 
mittee. Our special committees on 
Nominations and Resolutions will 
likewise submit their formal reports— 
all of which I am sure, will prove 
exceedingly interesting to all of vou. 
New Offices 

To meet the increasing demands 
of our members and to provide addi- 
tional space for our new library and 


been 
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statistical department, your Board, at 
its last annual convention, authorized 
the leasing of more commodious quar- 
ters for our executive offices at Char- 
lotte. These quarters, attractively ar- 
ranged and modernly equipped, were 
secured last summer and the task of 
assembling a complete and up-to-date 
textile library and the compilation of 
a modern statistical department, al- 
ready under way, was aggressively 
pushed. The establishment of a tex- 
tile library and the perfection of sta- 
tistical records dealing with such an 
industry as ours, is necessarily slow, 
but splendid progress has already been 
made and it is hoped that at an early 
date we may have available for ready 
use a reference store of accurate, 
complete ‘and timely data which will 
be of inestimable value to the indus- 
try. This library and this statistical 
department is at the service of our 
members ‘and it is hoped that you will 
avail yourself of it, either by personal 
visits or by correspondence with your 
secretary, whenever the occasion 
offers. 
The Acma Gazette 


During the year the publication of 
our new monthly periodical The Acma 
Gazette was inaugurated, copies of 
which have been mailed to each of 
you. Its mission is to keep ‘before 
the industry all problems affecting its 
welfare and to bring the executive de- 
partment of the association into closer 
and more active touch with the mem- 
bers. It will be published periodically 
and will contain a brief news survey 
of interest to southern cotton manu- 
facturers and a digest of association 
activities. No effort will be spared to 
make it of real service to the indus- 
try and to this end your earnest coop- 
eration is solicited. 

I need not dwell upon the work of 
your executive offices during the past 
year in connection with the pending 
Twentieth Amendment in line with 
your resolution adopted at the Atlan- 
tic City convention. It is not out of 
place, however, to state that by means 
of our statistical bureau we were able 
to challenge and refute with support- 
ing facts many gross misstatements 
appearing in the press and elsewhere 
concerning alleged conditions of em- 
ployment of minors in the South. It 
is hoped that as a result of this edu- 
cational campaign, the country has 
gained a true conception of real south- 
ern lahor conditions. 


Cooperation With Other Bodies 

Any report of the year’s work that 
did not emphasize and stress the close 
relations maintained with other 
sociations, particularly those within 
the industry, especially our affiliated 
State bodies, would fall short of the 
mark. Of the major enterprises to 
which your association has been giv- 
ing particular attention for years, 
none has been more vitally important 
than the establishment and fostering 
f the most intimate and sympathetic 
relations with these affiliated bodies, 
to the end that cooperative treatment 
may be applied to all mutual problems. 
Gratifying progress has been achieved 
ind today your association is work- 


as- 
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ing hand-in-hand with the various 
State organizations, and with the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, the Southern Yarn Spinners 
Association, the Association of Col- 
ored Cotton Goods Manufacturers 
and others. During the year, a 
number of our affiliated State asso- 
ciations called upon our National 
organization for assistance and coun- 
sel on various local questions, notably 
State tax legislation, workmen’s com- 
pensation, regulation of hours and 
working conditions, etc., which assist- 
ance was instantly and gladly ren- 


dered. Mention should also be made 
of the encouraging cooperation re- 
ceived from the American Cotton 


Association and other organizations. 
representing the producers of raw 
material, all of which evidencing that 
the various branches of the industry 
are coming closer and closer together, 
which augurs much for the future. 
A number of important conferences 
were held during the year with of- 
ficials of the Department..of Com- 
merce, the Department of Agriculture 
and other Government bodies, at 
which time committees from your as- 
sociation sought to present the views 
of the industry on various problems, 
among others the record importations 
of foreign cotton goods and their ef 


fect upon our domestic trade, the 
simplification and classification of 
specifications of Government pur- 


chases of cotton goods, improvement 
in cotton crop reporting methods, 
elimination of waste in industry, etc. 


During the year, your secretary 
served again as joint secretary of the 
National Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers and attended its 


various sessions. 


During the year more than 350,000 


spindles were added to our active 
membership which today embraces 
practically all those in the South, 


stretching from Maryland to Mexico, 
an expanse of continuous territory 
not approached by that of any other 
textile organization on the face of the 
globe. With the enlarged quarters 
and additional facilities inaugurated 
during the past year there is every 
reason to believe that’ the work of 
your association will continue to move 
gratifyingly forward in line with the 
purpose for which it was formed and 
that the future is big with promise for 
increased usefulness. 


In conclusion, m@y I express to 
Presideyt ..Melkellan, Vice-President 
Vereen, Vice-President Patterson and 
the members of the Board of Govern- 
ment as well as to the chairmen and 
members of our various committees 
my appreciation for the courtesies and 
kindly consideration shown during the 
year. Whatever success has_ been 
achieved has been due to their gen- 
erous cooperation so cheerfully 
loyally given at all times. 


and 


Report of the National Council 


By Stuart W. Cramer, Joint President 


HE function of the National Coun- 
cil, as you know, is cooperative 
work between the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association and the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers in all matters of national 
scope and importance. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
past year has been a Presidential cam- 
paign year, the activities of the Coun- 
cil have been largely routine and pre- 
paratory—for example, a Statistical 
Committee has been at work headed 
by Ward Thoron, collecting data for 
future tariff representations, the need 
for which is still evident when I tell 
vou that England exported to this 
country over 160,000,000 square yards 
of cotton goods in 1924, of which 33,- 
000,000 sq. yds. came in in Novem- 
December. The fabrics 
ranged all the way from unbleached 
plain to bleached, printed and dyed 
fancy woven. Last year, France 
doubled the former year’s exports of 
apparel fabrics to the United States. 


ber and 


Diversification 

lhere are some thoughtless people 
both without our industry and affili- 
ated with us, who would solve all our 
problems by perversion of the word 
“diversification” into the narrow 
range of the overworked term “styl- 
ing;” they do not explain how over 
half the foreign importations are not 
styled at all, but are gray goods 
brought to this country for bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing. When I sug- 


gested a couple of years ago the key- 
note for our convention at that time 
to be “Diversification,” 1 meant then 
and still mean now, the term to be 
used broadly and to cover all grades 
and kinds of goods for all purposes- 
in short, a breaking away from the 
‘“follow-your-leader” policy by which 
huge blocks of spindles, old and new, 
were jammed onto limited ranges of 
yarns and fabrics, with consequent 
glutting of the markets on many staples 
—the effect of which was to break 
down prices all along the line. “Styl- 
ing” is all right in its place and very 
necessary for mills on fabrics of fash- 
ion, but the large mass of production 
is on the “Fords” of the cotton indus- 
try, and not on the “Pierce-Arrows,” 
“Packards,” and “Cadillacs” as_ it 
were. 

Standardization is quite as import- 
ant as styling in far more pounds and 
dollars of production, and the Nation 
al Council is working on this problem 

It hardly seems worth while to 
enumerate each vear the routine work 
of the Council and therefore results 
and summaries of pertinent facts only 
will be included in these annual re- 
ports in the future. 


Tax Questions 
Tax questions, however, are always 
interesting, and I herewith quote a 
few extracts from the annual report 
of James Craig Peacock, our Wash- 
ington counsel, on the present state of 
the tax situation: 
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“Since my last annual report there was 
enacted on June 2, 1924, the much-dis 
Act of 1924. While this 

\ct made many important changes in the 
income tax individuals and in the 
Federal tax it made no major 
changes in the corporation income tax, 
nor is it anticipated that any new legisla- 
tion which the incoming Congress 
winter will make 


cussed Revenue 


on 
estate 


may 
pass next 
changes. 

“The Revenue Act of 1924 and various 
special statutes have, however, made im 
portant changes with respect to proced 
ure, statute of limitations, etc., with the 
result that while the Federal tax rates 
are less burdensome than they were sev 
eral years ago, the procedure is steadily 
becoming much more complicated and 
involved. * * * For example, _ the 
statutes of limitations alone, both those 
agaihst assessment ox. collection of addi 
tional taxes by the'fovernment and thos« 
against the filing of claims for refund 
or credit by the taxpayer, have become 
fully as complicated as almost any of 
the troublesome questions involved in the 
computation of, invested capital 
were so annoying, to taxpayers a 
years ago. 


any such 


which 
few 


“Perhaps* the mast important perma 
nent change effected by the Revenue Act 
of 1924 was the creation of the Board 
of Tax Appeals to which the taxpayer is 
ordinarily entitled to appeal before being 
called upon to pay any additional assess 
ment of income, profits or estate taxes 
proposed by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. This new tribunal is practically a 
court in everything but name. It is en- 
tirely independent of the Treasury De- 
partment and in the decisions thus far 
handed down it has shown a considerable 
degree of actual independence. It may 
be of special interest to your association 
that the first decision which the 
made in favor of a taxpayer was not 
only in the case of a member of your 
Association, but elicited from the Board 
the following expression of its opinion 
relative to welfare work of a kind which 
is carried on by so many of your mem- 
bers : 


Board 


“*The company paid the salary of a 
welfare worker, who operated through 
and in the name of the church among the 
employes of the company. The. testi- 
mony showed that the officers of the cor- 
poration believed that better results were 
had from this welfare worker operating 
in the name of the church than in the 
name of the corporation. In addition to 
the two mentioned activities, to which the 
company contributed, it also contributed 
to the maintenance of the village school 
and erected and supported a community 
assembly hall. * * * * 


““In these days of the larger develop- 
ment of the sphere of activity of 
churches, no hard line of distinction may 
he drawn between charitable and re 
ligious uses in considering a contribution 
to a church. * * * * 


“It is our opinion that a contribution 
made under the conditions presented by 
the testimony in this particular case is 
one which may well be considered an 
‘ordinary and necessary’ expense of the 
particular business of the taxpayer. The 
contribution was clearly made by the cor- 
poration for purposes connected with the 
operation of its business and legitimately 
represents a consideration for a benefit 
flowing directly to the corporation as an 
incident to its business.’ 

“The creation of the Board of Tax 
Appeals is also of speeial interest to 
those mills whose taxes for the war years 
have not yet been settled. * * * 
Until a final decision is made, any such 
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taxpayer whose claim for abatement is 
not satisfactorily decided by the Bureau 
should probably go right ahead and file 
an appeal with the board from _ the 
Bureau’s decision. 

“There has been no great change since 
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my last annual report in the attitude of 
the Bureau or in the decisions of the 
Board or of the courts on the important 
questions relating to inventories and 
depreciation which were referred to in 
that report. * * *” 


Report of National Committee 


EFERRING first to our represen- 

tation in the National Industrial 
Conference Board, I am pleased to 
report that the movement started a 
year or more ago to secure adequate 
recognition of the wage equivalents 
peculiar to southern mills in the pub- 
lished wage comparisons of the Con- 
ference Board has resulted favorably. 
In the future, all such comparisons 
will be accompanied by the following 
foootnote: 

“The wage data here given are for cash 
payments only and do not take into con- 
sideration the value of such wage equiva- 
lents as reduced or free house rent, or 
other special services rendered by the 
companies toemployes. Various forms of 
wage equivalents are in use in industrial 
establishments in many localities and they 
are almost universal in the southern cot- 
ton mill districts, but the part which these 
play as compensation for work performed 
can not be taken into account in a study 
of this character.” 

Reverting now to the other and 
more specific work of the National 
Committee, I would call attention to 
the departure from our former and 
somewhat unsatisfactory practice of 
regaling you with long and often out 
of date annual reports, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of regular and 
prompt distribution of information 
concerning the work of all committees 


and of our executive offices through 
the medium of the 4cma Gazette, the 
first copy of which was issued in 
January. 

The publicity work during the year 
has largely consisted in keeping the 


record straight in the Twentieth 
Amendment campaign; the menda- 


cious character of certain well-known 
propaganda is easily understood com- 
ing from some sources, but the mys- 
tery of the matter is that so many 
well-meaning people subscribe to and 
advocate it without adequate investi- 
gation and knowledge of all the facts; 
—hence a vigorous campaign of edu- 
cation has been necessary and must 
be continued. Despite the misrepresen- 
tations of many who visit mills, it is 
believed that candor and. frankness in 
dealing with all comers will result in 
more good than harm, and so we urge 
our members to extend courteous and 
patient treatment to all who seek or 
seem to seek information concerning 
our industry. 


Mr. Adams has our new Statistical 
and Research Library under way and 
it is believed that it will largely ex- 
tend his already great usefulness to 
our members, individually and collec- 
tively. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Stuart W, Cramer, Chairman. 


Report of Traffic Committee 


HE bright particular spot in the 

railroad life of this country to- 
day is the South. For several years 
southern carriers have enjoyed great- 
er net earnings than those of other 
sections and today they are showing 
the greatest net earnings in their 
history. This is gratifying, reflect- 
ing as it does the steady growth of 
the South, a friendly attitude of its 
shippers to its carriers and increased 
efficiency on the part of its carriers. 
The benefits from these improved 
conditions accrue to both railroads 
and the shipping public. The rail- 
roads are not only enjoying greater 
net revenue, but more cordial coop- 
eration of the shippers, thus con- 
tributing to efficiency, which is most 
important in the transporting of your 
raw materials and the marketing of 
your products. 

Your shipping interests are so 
complex that you are much more 
concerned as to traffic and transpor- 
tation than you probably realize — 
certainly much more so than the 
average large shipper due to the fact 
that you have at least four major 
commodities with which you must 
reckon. I refer to cotton, coal, 
starch and your products. Your out- 
put alone involves many subdivi- 
sions. In addition thereto, every 


mill of importance pays heavy toll 
in freight rates on materials and sup- 
plies that move in on class rates, thus 
your interests are apparent in both 
class and commodity rates in and out. 


The question then naturally arises— 


are freight rates too high? To that 
I would probably say yes, but I am 
deeply conscious of the improved 
transportation conditions which are 
proving so helpful to vou in the mar- 
keting of your products. There is 
now no warrant for discounting your 
goods on account of inferior trans- 
portation conditions, for such condi- 
tions do not exist; on the contrary, 
it is doubtful if the railroads of this 
country anywhere function more sat- 
isfactorily than those serving you. 

In my last report special mention 
was made of Southern class Rate 


Case I. C. C. Docket 13494. You 
have been informed of its impor- 
tance; its direct bearing on _ prac- 


tically every freight rate you pay. 
After many, many months of investi- 
gation, hearings and arguments, that 
case is now in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Their 
order is awaited with the keenest in- 
terest. While many rate adjustments 
have been and are being held up 
awaiting an order in the Southern 
Class Rate Case, many items have 


been disposed of, with 
success. 

Express rates have been reduced, 
effective March 1 of this year. 


varying 


Marine insurance absorption in cer- 
tain instances has been authorized. 

Differential rates on exports 
through southern ports have been re- 
moved, and an earnest effort is being 
made to encourage exports through 
southern ports. This is a matter of 
greatest importance to our mills and 
we should lend every reasonable en- 
couragement to that movement. 


Favorable adjustments have been 
made in rates and carload minimums 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Rates on practically all commodi- 
ties in which you are interested have 
been dealt with in some way. 
of them have been disposed of, 
others are pending, 


Some 


Cotton in its many ramifications is 
being treated at the present time, as 
is coal. 

As our mills diversify their pro- 
duction and finish same in the South, 
the need for additional rates immedi- 
ately becomes apparent. The old de- 
scription which transportation com- 
panies use in publishing rates; 
namely, “Cotton fabrics in the orig- 
inal piece, but not finished articles 
ready for immediate use, made wholly 
of cotton,” will not fit towels, 
diapers, sheets, pillow-cases, bed- 
spreads, blankets, tablecloths, nap- 
kins, any mixed goods or goods that 
are finished or cut, so every item of 
manufacture differentiating from cot- 
ton fabrics in the original piece but 
not finished articles ready for immed- 
iate use, made wholly of cotton, 
must be provided for by special rates 
or high class rates will be applied 
automatically. 

On January 30, President Coolidge 
signed the Smith-Hosch resolution 
directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to conduct an investiga- 
tion into the general freight rate 
structure, to develop whether or not 
agricultural products now bear an 
unfair proportion of general freight 
charges. Not since the famous Gen- 
eral Order No. 28 was issued by Mr. 
McAdoo, Director-General of Rail- 
roads, has there arisen in the United 
States a more important matter, or 
one of more serious and far reaching 
possibilities than the institution of the 
rate structure investigation; then too, 
the general commodity rate revision 
is to follow the Interstate Commerce 
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CHILD LABOR CONTROL 

“There never has been the 
slightest disagreement among any 
section of the American people 
as to the necessity of assuring 
efficient practical protection of 
children against injurious employ- 
ment and securing adequate edu- 


cational opportunity. The only 


legitimate issue that could be 
raised by the most sincere and 
extreme proponent of further cen- 
tralization was whether or not 
Congress or the States could best 
meet a domestic problem.”—From 
Address by James A. Emery at 
4. C. M. A. Convention, 





Commission’s decision in the South- 
ern Class Rates Investigation Docket 
13494. 
in detail of the full bearing of these 
important investigations on your 
business, but time forbids. 

There has not been a time in 
the last 12 months when there were 
not matters of important interest 
to you pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the 
State Commissions, the Rate Commit- 
tees, or the Classification Committees. 
We are in constant touch with Cap- 
tain FE. A. Smyth, chairman of your 
Traffic Committee, who has served 
you so tnselfishly and intelligently in 
these matters for so many years, and 
with your most efficient secretary, 
Mr. Adams, whom we undertake to 
keep informed of our activities in this 
work and through them your Board 
of Government and individual mem- 
bers, in fact, we are tempted to say 
there is never a day that we are not 
in touch with these gentlemen on some 
matters regarding your shipping, and 
they always respond cordially. 

Mr. Watkins, our counsel, has 
furnished during the year consider- 
able data which have been sent out 
in circular form to the mills, and we 
have had innumerable requests from 
all sections of the United States for 
these circulars. Mr. Watkins has al- 
responded without charge to 
members of this association 
called on for opinions involving 
technical shipping problems In 
fact, all of those officially connected 
with this association and individual 
members to whom we have appealed 
for counsel and cooperation § in 
working out many matters of inter- 
est to all of the mills have responded 
most helpfully. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Geo. W. Forrester. 
Traffic Manager 


We wish we could tell you 


Ways 
when 


Why Child Labor Amendm't Failed 


By James A. Emery 


Counsel, 


IVE times in our history the legis- 

latures of the States have rejected 
proposed amendments to the national 
Constitution. 
with the promptness and decision 
which has marked the condemnation 
of the misnamed “child labor” amend- 
ment. 
an overwhelming 
States. 


But none was rejected 


It is the first to he rejected by 
majority of the 
Within six months 30 have 


Vational Association of Manufacturers 


answered “no” on the roll call of 
ratification. 
“ave” the f 


Of the four answering 


1 rst. Arkansas, has en- 
deavored to reconsider and reject. In 
Massachusetts overwhelming legisla- 
tive disapproval was preceded by a 
referendum. The 
pending proposal after elaborate dis- 
disapproved in every 
precinct throughout the State by a 


popular advisory 


cussion was 
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popular vote of more than three to 
one. This ratio, it is interesting to 
observe, is maintained in the total 
legislative vote cast within the 30 
States refusing ratification. 

Nor can this representative judg- 
ment be said to reflect sectional, 
group, or class opinion. On the con- 
trary the proposal was condemned by 
more States in the North than in the 
South and as vigorously disproved in 
the West as in the East. Delaware 
cast a unanimous vote of rejection 
while North Carolina was divided. 
Oregon and Washington joined their 
verdict with that of New Hampshire 
and Vermont. The agricultural Da- 
kotas agreed with industrial Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Fathered by a profes- 
sional reform movement, the proposal 
met the stinging criticism of edu- 
cators, clerics of all denominations, 
and educators of every school and 
social workers of both sexes. Ex- 
cepting the lawyer in public office the 
amendment received insignificant sup- 
port from the leaders of the bar and 
seems to have been equally displeas- 
ing to the majority of jurists experi- 
enced in juvenile delinquency. Spon- 
sored by the American Federation of 
Labor and condemned by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
popular vote against the ratification 
found its strongest expression among 
industrial wage earners in the manu- 
facturing cities of Massachusetts. 
Approved in the beginning by a con- 
siderable portion of the press upon its 
face value, the proposal steadily lost 


journalistic support as the debate pro- 
ceeded. 


Astonished and shocked by the in- 
itial popular reverse in Massachusetts, 
the proponents of the amendment 
have sought to minimize the verdict 
of the old Bay State. It was, they 
declared, the result of ‘“‘misrepresenta- 
tion” and “mental panic.” A distin- 
guished United States Senator, com- 
monly regarded as a tribune of the 
people, appeared personally before the 
Joint Constitutional Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature and urged 
that the Advisory Referendum be dis- 
regarded. At the very moment he was 
doing this, the Legislature of his own 
State contributed its estimate of his 
argument by rejecting the amend- 
ment. 


Not since the Civil War did a 
political issue receive more wide- 
spread and interested consideration in 
Massachusetts For six weeks the 
State became a forum for discussion. 
The proponents concentrated their 
heaviest guns and apparently their 
largest funds. But now the howl of 
the loser is heard in the land. We 
are to abandon the traditional view of 
Massachusetts and picture in its stead 
a gullible and superficial community, 
rushing, after six weeks of discussion, 
to the polls, the panic led by the hasty 
and impetuous president of Harvard 
University, the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Boston, the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Massachusetts, the presi- 
dents of most of the colleges, an over- 
whelming majority of the bench and 
the bar, and two-thirds of the elec- 
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torate. The suggestion is further cir- 
culated that the proponents of the 
proposal have lacked the means to 
present their argument, while their 
opponents indulged in astonishing ex- 
penditures. So far as we can learn, 
the total outlay for the presentation 
of the facts to the public by all the 
chief opponents does not equal the 
normal expense of the National Child 
Labor Committee for three months. 


What Were the Issues? 


But despite the character and extent 
of the adverse popular verdict, the 
proponents announce, with a deter 
mination worthy of a better cause, 
their intention to seek a reversal of 
the judgment. What, then, were the 
issues which in so brief a_ period 
transformed sympathy into popular 
antipathy? Congress, it was _ pro- 
posed, “shall have power to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age.” 
The power of the States is to remain 
unimpaired, save that the operation of 
State laws is “suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress.” 

Constitutional amendment, it must 
be admitted, is not to be lightly un- 
dertaken. There must appear in its 
support some urgent necessity. What, 
then, were the facts asserted to justify 
a transfer of the exclusive control of 
the occupational life and the most in- 
timate family relations of nearly forty 
million Americans from local govern- 
ment to Congressional control 
through Federal bureaus? What was 
the nature and extent of the power 
to be conferred? What limitations, if 
any, were to rest upon its legislative 
exercise? Nor is it to be overlooked 
that the hearings before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee disclosed that it 
was only with the greatest reluctance 
that the proponents abandoned the 
word “children” in the amendment 
when they found that by no legal 
legerdemain could it be defined to in- 
clude all under twenty-one. 

There’ never has been the slightest 
disagreement among any section of 
the American people as to the neces- 
sity of assuring efficient practical pro- 
tection of children against injurious 
employment and securing adequate 
educational opportunity. The only 
legitimate issue that could be raised 
by the most sincere and extreme pro- 
ponent of further centralization was 
whether or not Congress or the States 
could best meet a domestic problem. 
“Every sovereign,’ began the pro- 
ponents, “should possess the power to 
protect its children.” But this begged 
the question. It still remained which 
“sovereign?” For the States are as 
completely masters within their 
domain as is the Federal Government 
within its express authority. It was 
likewise impossible to assert a 
primary duty in the State to protect 
or educate the child, since this by 
natural law rests in the parent and be- 
comes the right and duty of the State 
only through the neglect or abandon- 
ment of the parent’s natural obliga- 
tion. 

Indeed, the proposal, in its naked- 


ness, was so antagonistic to every 
tradition and practical experience of 
self-government that it became neces- 
sary to present a picture that would 
shock the mind, stir the imagination 
and startle the country. 


The Picture of Exploited Children 

Too shrewd to argue the radical 
innovation in Government proposed, 
the advocates of the amendment in 
dicted industrial employers as a class 
and charged them with the exploita- 
tion of an army of immature children, 
whose numbers grew in the telling 
and condition, in the vivid 
rhetoric of the unrestrained imagina- 
tion, was calculated to arouse a fierce 
and abiding resentment. States were 
charged with gross neglect and Fed- 
eral intervention declared indispensa- 
ble to protect the abandoned child life 
of the nation. 


whose 


Members of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary read into the pro- 
ceedings before the Committee declar- 
ations from the Department of Labor 
which declared more children between 
ten and fifteen to be engaged in the 
sugar beet, cotton and onion fields of 
the land than were shown by the 
United States Census to be engaged 
im all the forms of agriculture, in- 
cluding vacation and part time em- 
ployment. The Senator from Montana 
sharply objected when the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau listed his State 
in the second class and denied that 
there was any occasion to legislate 
against child employment in Mon 
tana’s mines, since children were not 
so employed. Yet his whole argu 
ment upon every other occasion was 
predicated upon the assertion that the 
absence of legislation of any kind was 


proof of abuses which it ought to 


be in existence to correct. “Thirty 
odd States.” declared the National 
Child Labor Committee. “have no 


legislation which forbids children un 
der fifteen from becoming switch 
tenders, brakemen or locomotive en 
gineers.” It was likewise discovered. 
upon careful investigation, that chil 
dren of the same age were not pro 
hibited from being bank or railroad 
presidents, archbishops or even edi 
tors. Nor is there a State in the 
Union which penalizes a mother who 
leaves an open safety pin in the pres 
ence of her infant. 

“A million children,” we were told. 
were left without efficient protection 
by the invalidation of the Federal 
Child Labor Acts of 1916 and 1919 
Yet the most superficial examination 
of children enumerated in gainful oc 
cupations under the census of 1920 
disclosed that only the slightest frac 
tion of the million children whose 
condition could be remedied only by 
Constitutional revolution had _ been 
covered by the invalidated statutes. 
Thus disappeared the argument that 
it was necessary to cure by Consti 
tutional amendment a condition which 
Congress, believing it possessed the 
power, did not think it necessary to 
include even within legislation. 
Meaning of “Gainfully Employed” 

Not a little of the dust which filled 
the public eye during the early period 
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of the discussion was kicked up by 
the constant use of the term “gain- 
fully employed.” The average citizen 
assumed this meant children working 
continuously and for pay. It was only 
as the debate proceeded that he dis- 
covered the phrase was a census term 
which included all who worked for 
their parents or guardians, or after 
school hours or during vacation. It 
was only necessary for a youngster 
to have regular work a half hour a 
day to be “gainfully” employed within 
the meaning of the census. 


The condition of America’s children 
was pictured in terms which implied 
that it had become steadily worse, and 
failing in any form of amelioration, 
had reached a point where legal revo- 


lution was justified to meet it. But 
slowly the facts came to light. The 
returns of the census for 1920 pre- 
sented a far different picture. They 


disclosed that, using every form of 
part time and occasional employment, 
children could be said to constitute 
but 1% of industrial earners. 
Far from disclosing an increase in 
the employment of children, it pre 
sented, to employ 


wage 


its own language, 
“a striking decrease.” The indisputa- 
ble facts of record indicate nearly 
twice as many children in the United 
States between ten and fifteen, in 
1920, than in 1880. Yet, in the 1920 
census, there were 50,000 less reported 
“gainfully employed” than 40 years 
before. To carry the comparison into 
the decade, the census of 1920 
disclosed 1,500,000 more children be- 
tween ten and fifteen than in IgI0, 
hut 900,000 less engaged in any form 
of work. The very industries which 
have been the grossest subject of 
malicious misrepresentation, like the 
manufacture of cotton, show in the 
very heart of the South the largest 
actual and comparative decline in child 
labor employment. While work by 
children in that industry decreased 
over 61%, the like decrease in other 
sections of the country was but 
144%4%. It has been customary to 
picture thousands of bent and tiny 
creatures toiling among the cotton 
looms, but the investigations of the 
(jovernment found in the cotton mill 
States exactly 404 under 14 years of 
age, without the slightest presumption 
that they were illegally employed. 


last 


The very records of the Children’s 
Bureau, the statute books of the 
States, indicating the steady advance 
of compulsory education, the develop- 
ment of efficient regulation, the con- 
stantly higher standards of industry, 
all unite in presenting the overwhelm- 
ing evidence that in no field of social 
reform are the States moving so ex- 
peditiously to adequately meet a social 
issue. The investigators of the census 
of 1920 summarized the transforma- 
tion recorded when they declared that 
“in recent years children have not 
been an important factor in the total 
labor supply in non-agricultural pur- 
suits and their importance as a factor 
in this supply has declined rapidly.” 

No political division of the country 
shows an increase in child labor dur- 
ing the last decade, save the District 
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of Columbia, under the exclusive con- 
trol of Congress. The Model Child 
Labor Act drafted for that commun- 
ity exempts the children employed by 
the Senate from its operation. The 
two Houses of Congress, without limi- 
tation upon night work, employ more 
children under 15 than are recorded 
by the census as industrial wage earn- 
ers in typical American cities of a 
quarter of a million. 


A Great Question of Government 


The facts have thus utterly failed 
to support the asserted necessity for 
the amendment. But it is when con- 
fronted with the nature and extent of 
the power it was proposed to demand 
that the proponents have even resent- 
fully avoided the issue. Instead of 
defending the meaning and effect of 
the language of the proposal, they 
have sought to transform the discus- 
sion into a self-examination of their 
purpose, accompanied by gratuitous 
assaults upon the motives of their 
critics. For, analysis of the terms of 
the proposed lifted it from an 
economic issue into a great question 
of Government. Popular sympathy 
with the alleged laudability of purpose 
revolted and deserted. when it discov- 
ered the radical nature of the assault 
upon local self-government, protective 
Constitutional limitations and the in- 
tegrity and authority of the family. 
For the amendment proposed an ex- 
clusive and plenary grant of power to 
the Congress to control the labor and 
training of all persons under 18 to 
an extent not now possessed by any 
State. No form of occupation was 
excepted. While proponents asserted 
that there was not the slightest inten- 
tion to exercise a Federal control of 
farm labor, their gratuitous assump- 
tion was met by the incontrovertible 
fact that an exception of agriculture 
was refused and the secretary of the 
Child Labor Committee was himself 
chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Employment, which had re- 
ported and secured the adoption, in 
1919, by the Children’s Bureau, of a 
proposal that no person should be al- 
lowed employment on a ‘farm while 
under sixteen except “in vacation.” 

It is an “exclusive” grant because 
it proposed that, whenever Congress 
acted, conflicting legislation by States 
is repealed, and this necessarily would 
apply not merely to higher but lower 
standards. It is “plenary” because 
vranted as to the subject matter with- 
out limitation or restriction. It is not 
“children” to whom the amendment is 
limited, but “persons under eighteen.” 
Nor is it confined to work tor pay. 
It includes all who labor, whether for 


wage, or at the request, or under 





rection, or for the benefit of 
parents or within the 
family, or in any form of business. 
Nor does it pause at “regulation.” It 
includes the power “to prohibit.” This 
carries not only the right to exclude 
from every form of employment but 
the larger right to determine the con- 
ditions under which any person under 
18 may be permitted to engage in any 
occupation. It necessarily includes 
the power to say what hours such per- 


guardians 
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sons may work, at what employment, 
the wages to be paid and the stand- 
ards of education or training which 
must be met before work may be un- 
dertaken. It includes, therefore, not 
a Federal control of the school house 
but the Congressional right to fix pre- 
liminary educational standards, as the 
States now do. 


Unrestricted Grant of Power 

Nor is it “work” alone that may 
thus be regulated. The authority of 
the regulatory body extends, by im- 
plication, to the control of leisure to 
such extent as is necessary to prevent 
the defeat by subterfuge of any policy 
which the Congress may adopt. The 
amendment would therefore necessar- 
ily convey not merely direct but im- 
plied authority, for every grant ot 
political power carries the right to 
make it effective. The right to de- 
clare war implies the right to main- 
tain armies and employ the draft, and 
to operate all the private business of 
the citizen in order to insure its suc- 
cessful conduct. The power to regu- 
late commerce implies the authority to 
exclude things from it, to fix rates, 
to control the distribution of rolling 
stock and the legal liability of passen- 
gers, managers and employes ot in 
terstate carriers. 

So the proposed amendment would 
authorize the Congress to enact legis 
lation and create such bureaus, com- 
missions or boards, appoint such ot- 
ficials and employes, and levy such 
taxes as in its judgment are necessary 
to make its authority effective. 

“But,” it was said by proponents, 
“why dwell upon the character of this 
power’ It is but the same as that 
which all the States now possess over 
the same subject.” But that is not 
true politically or legally. The limi- 
tations which apply to the exercise 
of the same power by the State either 
in the local or the national Constitu- 
tion will not apply to the new Federal 
authority. Moreover, the peculiar 
local control which the people of a 
State exercise over their own legis- 
lature will disappear. For the exclu- 
sive authority now exerted by each 
State there would be exchanged a two 
ninety-sixth control in the Senate and 
a small fraction among the 435 men 
bers of the House in accordance with 
the number of representatives pos 
sessed by the State. A di 


irresponsible majority, unf 
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with local tradition and the circum- 
stances of local life, would write the 
household rule tor a family life which 
they do not share.. Nor could such 
centralized authority be administered 
save through impersonal, irresponsi- 
ble, and unreachable bureaus and 
bureaucrats. The political change et- 
fected must be self-evident. The loss 
of protective legal restrictions ought 
not to be less clear, for what is pro- 
posed is a plenary grant to the Con- 
gress of police power over the oc- 
cupational life of all under 18 without 
the restrictions which presently sur- 
round its local exercise. 

The police power of each State is 
employed subject to the limitations of 
its own Constitution and the prohibi- 


tion of the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the national Constitution which for- 
bids any States arbitrarily to deprive 
a person of his liberty or his property. 
The citizen of each State therefore 
possesses a double guarantee against 
unreasonable legislation. But the 
proposed Constitutional amendment, 
if adopted, would be the last expres 
If ratified, the 
courts must look to its language and 


sion of popular will. 


legislative history to find any evidence 
ot limitations upon the unrestricted 
grant which it 


contains. Every at 


tempt to lessen the sweep of its au 


thority was defeated in the Congress, 
while the term “prohibit” including 


James A. Emery, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, who ad- 


dressed the A. C. M. A. 


not merely the right to exclude from 
employment but to determine the con 
ditions precedent to engagement in it, 
stands without limitation. 

The power to prohibit women or 
minors from engag 


occupations has long been a _ recog- 


aging in particular 


nized part of the police power of the 
State but no lawyer of respectability 


will assert that the States possess the 


power to exclude every person under 
18 from f 


1] , “+ t nm! rey 
all torms ot emplovment 


. ’ ] . + hy 17 lear nalty 
example, to prohibit under penalty, 





their engagement in agriculture or 
cleri il service No iS 1t inswer 
conhdently to reply that Congress 
would never do such a thing. The 
response is speculative. The issue is 
the nature of the power conferred. 
N 1 nm] 1 } 

» people Can KNO A p \ 
e en ved | ey e eve 1 
to be r trom € erence t it 1- 
der temptation or provocation y 
e used to the utmost Ve can not 
prophesy the use of power but a 
prudent community will determine 


with certainty the nature of the au- 
thority which they confer upon their 
agents. 
Constitutional Rights 

The guarantees of the Constitution 
today apply as much to an infant as 
to an adult. They protect the prop- 
erty rights in his occupation of the 
person under 18 as fully as the person 
over 40. If the prohibitory authority 
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of Congress or the States is to be 
exercised there must be exhibited up- 
on the face of the regulation a gen- 
uine and substantial relation between 
the subject of prohibition and the 
public interest. But if the pending 
amendment were adopted, Congress 
would possess a prohibitory authority 
relieved of that restriction. It would 
not be necessary to show any rational 
motive for its exercise upon those 
under 18. They would retain no oc- 
cupational right which Congress 
would be bound to respect. The great 
cuarantees of the Fifth Amendment 
have stood for nearly a century and 
a half as a bulwark against the ar- 
bitrary deprivation of the dearest 
rights of men. They would disappear 
as a restraint upon the Congress with 


t 


the adoption of the pending proposal. 

But apart from serious legal objec- 
tions to the far reaching effect of 
the pending proposal it is apparent 
that the American people reject the 
suggestion that Federal authority is 
more competent to enforce domestic 
regulation than the community which 
builds its rule of conduct upon its 
intimate knowledge of local condi- 
tions and confidently relies upon local 
opinion for enforcement. It is true 
that the suggestion to an audience in 
a particular State that they ought 
to assist in bettering the conditions 
of child life in a distant community 
with which they are unfamiliar and 
the facts of whose life they must 
accept upon the faith of the speaker, 
found a sentimental response in the 
automatic heart valve and the edu- 
cated tear duct. But it was generally 
observed that while some States were 
apparently ready to accept the sug- 
gestion they were better fitted to 
direct others they were never willing 
to approve the logic of the corollary 
that other States were best fitted to 
write the rule of their domestic life. 
“An American,” said Mark Twain, 
“is one who believes he’s as good as 
anybody else. Jt does not, however, 


follow that evervone else is as good 


A 


as nim 


The Sectional Argument 


(he argument for the amendment 


has been further accompanied by a 


Pecksniffian suggestion that some 
States are inherently superior in 
virtue to distant commonwealths 
which are made the easy subject of 
malicious criticism. But if we agree 
with Burke that it is difficult to indict 


a nation it must be equally difficult to 
indict the fathers and mothers of 

State. The mighty dead ot every 
American commonwealth lie ‘in the 
common graves of national sacrifice 
for the liberties of others 
be that i 
into distrust of the humanity of their 
neighbors or 


t 
they are to be lightly excited 


Constitutional 
revolution as the only means of over- 
coming an alleged lack of humanity 
in whole sections of our country. 


accept 


So much for the history of this 
great issue in Government. He would 
be indeed light minded and callous 
who would interpret it to mean that 
the people of the States are indiffer- 
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ent to the protection of their children 
against commercial exploitation. On 
the contrary it is evident that after 
a careful examination of the facts 
they have concluded that inexcusable 
charges were brought against their 
neighbors and an indefensible method 
proposed to meet a social situation 
that was rapidly curing itself. I shall 
be the last to suggest that there are 
not opportunities for betterment for 
American child life. On the contrary 
| believe no greater obligation rests 
upon industrial leadership than to 
lend its experience and ability, direct- 
ly to the control of such evils as it 
may find within the reach of manage- 
ment or within the State of its 
residence, and aid in-efficiently relat- 
ing our educational system to prac- 
tical preparation for life. We need 
constantly an improvement in the 
quantity and quality of elementary 
education. We need to find, train, 
recognize, and adequately reward the 
qualified teacher and to make industry 
the helpful companion, the sympathetic 
support and mentor that prepares 
the young, through the acquisition of 
training in habits of industry, to meet 
the practical responsibilities of 
approaching manhood. We need a 
new era of constructive education and 
training in terms of the individual 
and an abandonment of the demoraliz- 
ing tendency toward mere restrictive 
uniformity in school and factory. 


Justice for the South 


But I am especially impressed by 
the patience and silence with which 
the cotton industry of the South has 
endured the body of malicious mis- 
representation which has distorted its 
features before the people of the 
United States for the last decade. No 
well informed American can be blind 
to extraordinary difficulties met and 
overcome by southern business trans- 
forming an agricultural section into 
an industrial region. The devasta- 
tion of war, the ensuing period of 
demoralizing mis-government, the lack 
of trained industrial operatives, the 
absence of capital, all these were 
handicaps which might have fatally 
discouraged a less determined people. 
Today the industrial South holds its 
own in comparison with any section 
of the country in the quality of its 
products, the character of its manage- 
ment or in the living standards of its 
operatives. It may challenge any 
section to produce its superior. You 
should endure no longer the cam- 
naign of slander of which you have 
been constant victims. Who knows 
better than you the overwhelming dif- 
ficulties which you have met and 
overcome to enlarge the opportunities 
of your people? Who knows better 
than you that the growth of the cot- 
ton industry has made the new South? 

In 1907 it was Ellison A. Smyth, 
than whom none is more representa- 
tive of your industry, who as the dele- 
gate of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, was chosen by its 
members Chairman of the Conference 
on Child Labor at Washington, which 
laid the foundation and _ stimulated 
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the movement for adequate protective 
regulation by the analysis and dissem- 
ination of accurate information 
among the States. The late D. A. 
Tompkins of North Carolina sat on 
the executive committee which di- 
rected that effort with Mr. Smyth and 
Mr. Gompers, the former Secretary 
of Labor, Mr. Wilson, and in con- 


junction with United States Com- 
missioner of Labor stimulated the 
practical discussion of the subject 


throughout the country. 


Constructive Influence of Industry 


Because I know the part which you 
have taken as private employers in 
the constant improvement in standards 
which have constantly been in 
advance of those required by law, do 
I look forward with confidence to the 
fulfillment of your responsibilities as 
industrial managers. 

American industry has generally 
opposed the pending amendment not 
because it desires to be or is an em- 
ployer of child labor but because it 
recognized in it a revolutionary in- 
novation in Government which laid 
the foundations for the further cen- 
tralization of industrial control. It 
has laid its views before the American 


people, conscious of the rectitude of 
its oWn motives and as determined to 
be an aggressive factor in the cure of 
ascertained local evils through its 
local membership as it is an aggres- 
sive opponent of radical and unneces- 
sary innovation in government. 
Industrial management in America 
led the contest for the transformation 
of the old employers’ liability system 
into one of limited insurance against 
the inherent hazards of industry. It 
has done more than any other factor 
to give practical direction to indus- 


trial training and vocational educa- 
tion. Its efforts to lessen work acci- 
dents caused the majority of the 


Federal Industrial Commission to de- 
clare that the National Association of 
Manufacturers with three other 
operating organizations “have 
more than the Federal and 
Governments combined for 
prevention.” It is with 
ages to good intention that the Ameri- 
can manufacturer resists the effort to 
destroy local self-government in the 
name of reform and pledges himself 
anew to the practical task of meeting 
in every field of contact the 
responsibilities of industrial manage- 
ment. 


co- 
done 
State 
accident 
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Cotton of Better Grade and Staple 


May 


be Grown in the South 


By John M. Parker 


Former Governor of Louisiana 


O agricultural product means more 

to national prosperity or to the 
welfare of the South than does our 
cotton crop. For many years the na- 
tions of the world have been experi- 
menting with their various possessions 
to produce cotton in competition with 
the American article. Most of these 
efforts have been a failure com- 
mercially, and the world still looks to 
\merica for the major part of its 
supply of that staple so necessary to 
world welfare and of the by-products 
so useful for animal feed and human 
consumption. 

The very violent fluctuations in 
prices which we have seen in the last 
few years have as demoralizing effect 
on the producer as they have on the 
spinner because many people have 
enormously increased their acreage 
and are securing only a small per- 
centage of the yield which could be 
obtained by intelligent cultivation, 
modern methods and a_ thorough 
knowledge of the fertilizer and con- 
ditions necessary to procure the great- 
est needed yield from the plant. 

Exhausting Soil 

Many fields are planted year after 
year in the same crops, practically ex- 
hausting the soil of those necessary 
food elements to profitably produce 
and this applies particularly in regard 
to the cotton plant where year after 
year, the same product and the same 
cultivation has exhausted the re- 
sources of the soil to such an extent 
that cultivation is unprofitable. 

Then again, we have the menace of 
the various insect pests, most of 


which have been satisfactorily solved, 
particularly the cotton worm, the 
army worm and the boll worm, where 
by the use of Paris Green, London 
Purple and other poisons the damage 
has been reduced to a minimum, but 
in the case of the boll weevil, it is 


practically an impossibility for the 
small farmer, who is the man_ for 
whose interest we should carefully 


look out, to afford the expense neces- 
sary for treatment with arsenate of 
lead, which seems to be the most suc- 
cessful remedy so far known. 

The cotton farmer is the poorest 
organized of all of the agricultural 
interests in the United States. When 
the fruit-growers of California at- 
tempted to accomplish things indi- 
vidually, they were brought to the 
verge of bankruptcy. When they in- 
telligently united to produce the best 
products and then distribute them to 
those markets which needed them 
wonderful prosperity crowned their 
efforts. It appears to me that a na- 
tional effort should be made to edu- 
cate our cotton farmers along the 
broadest, most intelligent lines and 
show them how, by intensive cultiva- 
tion and chemical examination of 
their soil to discover what plant ele- 
ments are missing, and then see that 
they acquire the potash, nitrogen, 
lime, humus and other fertilizers that 
may be necessary for the profitable 
production of cotton crops on any par- 
ticular variety of land. 

Remedy Needed 

\merica has never failed in any 

great big effort she has undertaken 
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and the best mind and brains of chem- 
ists and those familiar with the prob- 
lem should be brought to bear to dis- 
cover some remedy which will elimi- 
nate the boll weevil without in any 
manner injuring the cotton plant. 
Chat is a possibility and should be 
made a certainty, and may be accom- 
plished better by the use of oils, 
sprays, odors or even possibly of some 
substance which would be so objec- 
tionable to the weevils that they would 
leave the young boll and plant alone, 
or, there is just a chance in the pro- 
duction of cotton of bolls sufficiently 
strong from the very beginning to 
prevent the weevils: from success- 
fully puncturing them. 

It is an impossibility to mold the 
cotton farmers into a united organi- 
zation to attempt to carry out these 
brief suggestions, but no industry in 
\merica is more deeply and vitally 
affected than are the cotton spinners 
associations, although in its ramifi- 
cations there is not a single southern 
State that is not vitally affected by the 
prosperity of the southern farmer 
coton producer, cotton oil man, cotton 
oil refinery, all of which have a very 
direct bearing upon financing and the 
welfare of our people. 

If some genius could do for the cot- 
ton industry what has been accom- 
plished by means of research in other 
lines of industry, it would mean a 
new era in cotton production. William 
Boyce Thompson of Yonkers, New 
York, by means of intelligent cross- 
breeding and_ selection—which are 
really the only ways knqwn for im- 
proving plants—discovered a_ wheat 
which increased the vield of the West 
many bushels to the acre. THe won- 
der ful likewise accom- 
plished by Burbank and other scien- 
tists in potatoes, oats, rye and other 
valuable food crops also illustrate 
what can be done along this line. Ap- 
plying these same methods on a broad 
basis would result in improvement of 
cultivation, elimination of insect pests, 
and raising cotton in staple and ten- 
sile strength to meet the demands of 
the mills. To accomplish these re- 
sults, an extremely small donation per 
spindle from each of the mills, aug- 
mented by State organization and the 
assistance of the Federal Government 
would quickly establish the cotton in- 
dustry on a strictly scientific basis— 
no longer the “hit-and-miss” propo- 
sition that it is now in most respects. 


discoveries 


Farmer is a Gambler 


The farmer of necessity is a gam- 
bler. He has to bet on his seed, its 
fertility, the condition of his land, and 
then no matter how hard he may 
work, he must have normal weather, 
both of sunshine and moisture to pro- 
duce his crops, and is at the mercy of 
the elements in the fall when he goes 
to gather them. 


The mills should want to see the 
farmers produce good crops and at a 
profit, and the farmers should recip- 
rocate by desiring to see the mills 
with all of their machinery humming 
and working not only to pay good 
wages but good dividends. 


In this time and this era when 
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preaching everywhere “Peace on 
earth, good will to men,” let us make 
an effort to draw together the mill 
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man and the farmer for their mutual 
good, and for the happiness and pros- 
perity of all. 


Problem of Distribution as 


Properly Solved by Cooperation 


By W. M. 


Garrard 


General Manager, Staple Cotton Coo perative Assn. 


N behalf of the organization I 

represent, the Staple Cotton Co- 
operative Association of the Missis- 
sippi Delta, 1 want to thank you for 
the privilege of being with you. I 
feel that our organization has been 
distinctly honored by you, particularly 
by reason of the subject you have 
asked me to discuss—‘The Problem 
of Distribution as Properly Solved 
by Cooperation.” 

From the subject you assigned, I 
take it you assume we have been help- 
ful in the distribution of the long 
staple cotton produced in our section. 
Our association was organized to fill 
an economic necessity; namely, the 
intelligent distribution of a highly 
specialized article. This fact has been 
constantly in the minds of the direc- 
tors and the management. There 
have been any number of efforts made 
by outsiders as well as by some of our 
own members, to get our organization 
to spread out and include other activi- 
ties beside selling the cotton our mem- 
bers produce. We have kept abso- 
lutely free from all side issues, hold- 
ing resolutely to the purpose for 
which we were organized. Not only 
are we distinctly a cotton selling or- 
ganization, but we are in no way af- 
filiated with any other organization. 
We believe that Delta staple cotton 
has little if any relationship to any of 
the other growths, and therefore as a 
cooperative association selling this 
variety, there is no justification for an 
alliance with other cooperative asso- 
ciations. 

Internal Organization 

The internal organization of our 
association was one of the most diffi- 
cult of all the tasks we have under- 
taken, and we have continued to make 
changes in the manner of operation to 
cvercome the difficulties with which 
we are confronted. At the time of our 
organization there were no other co- 
operative associations marketing cot- 
ton in existence from whom we could 
secure information as to a plan of op- 
eration. We were pioneers, no trail 
had been blazed, and we were forced 
to launch a new project without guide 
posts of any kind. The cotton fac- 
tors’ business and the cotton mer- 
chants’ business were well established, 
and, quite naturally, our original set- 
up was on the theory that we would 
function in a way similar to a cotton 
merchant. We soon found this was 
impossible. 

In the first place, the 2,100 planters 
who composed the membership of our 
organization were scattered all over 
the entire Mississippi Delta. They 
were doing business with some 70-odd 
banks and the cotton was being con- 
centrated in 21 different compresses, 


and in order that they might secure 
adequate financing, their crops were 
mortgaged in a great many instances 
to some bank or merchant; sometimes 
to both bank and merchant. If we 
were to distribute the money due each 
of our members without fear of em- 
barrassment later to ourselves, it was 
necessary that we secure a transcript 
of the entire mortgage record of the 
Mississippi Delta. In the beginning 
this seemed like an almost hopeless 
task, but after several months of care- 
ful and painstaking effort on the part 
of several experienced employes, we 
secured and had card indexed in our 
office a transcript of every mortgage 
on record in the Mississippi, Delta. 
This was true of both members and 
non-members for we did not know 
when a non-member might become a 
member, and as soon as he was a mem- 
be it was necessary that our Account- 
ing Department should know who had 
a rightful claim against every dollar 
that was paid out by the association. 
During the four years we have 
been in operation, we have paid to 
our members a total of approximately 
$60,000,000, and in not one single in- 
stance have our payments been incor- 
rectly made, or have we been called 
upon for a duplication of payment. 
In other words, this vast sum of 
money has been distributed without 
the loss of a single dollar to the Staple 
Cotton Cooperation Association. 


Equalizing Distribution 


Another trouble difficult to solve 
was the question of equality in distrib- 
utions. If we were to sell our cotton 
at the time and under the conditions 
our mill friends desired, it was neces- 
sary that certain grades and staples 
would be sold out early, while there 
would be an accumulation of other 
grades and staples. If a member hap- 
pened to be in a pool that moved 
quickly he would secure prompt or 
early liquidation, while if his cotton 
was in neglected pools his distribu- 
tion would be small and in some in- 
stances he would receive no distribu- 
tion at all. You can readily see the 
problem that confronted us with two 
members, both having delivered ap- 
proximately the same number of bales 
to the association, and one of them 
receiving four or five times as much 
money on distribution day as the 
other. 

To overcome this irregularity we 
placed a money value, using an arbi- 
trary price, but relatively correct for 
differences, for each grade and staple. 
Under this plan, if a member’s ac- 
count was valued at $10,000 and we 
were making a 5% distribution, he 
would receive $500, regardless as to 


whether any of the cotton in the pools 
in which he was interested had been 
sold. This method of distribution 
has worked admirably; the injustices 
were eliminated, and we have been 
able to meet the mills’ demands with 
exactly the grade and staple they 
wanted at the time desired without 
having to force on the market cotton 
that was not wanted. 

Not only was the internal organiza- 
tion a distinctly difficult and uncertain 
problem but the organization of our 
selling agencies was equally as dith- 
cult. Immediately following my se- 
lection as general manager of the as- 
sociation, I made a trip through the 
Carolinas and New England for the 
purpose of establishing selling agen- 
cies. You gentlemen understand that 
there are no two spinning centers in 
the world where staple cotton is con- 
sumed, where the method of purchas- 
ing is exactly the same. For instance, 
in the two Carolinas it is customary 
for the mills to buy through brokers. 
These brokers are paid a commission 
by the seller. In many instances, the 
brokerage is all out of proportion 
with the services rendered. On my 
initial trip to the Carolinas for the 
purpose of establishing selling agen- 
cies, I explained to the two brokerage 
firms to whom we offered our account, 
that we were unwilling to pay the 
brokerage that they were accustomed 
to charge shippers. I stated that it 
was my belief that with the volume 
of business they could transact for 
the association each year, they could 
well afford to reduce their brokerage 
charge, After considerable discus- 
sion each of these firms agreed to 
handle the association aecount for 
what was at that time about half the 
brokage it was customary to pay. We 
gave each of these firms an exclusive 
agency contract; Young & Tate for 
the State of North Carolina and W. 
L. Lucas & Co. for the State of South 
Carolina. Our contract with Young 
& Tate has remained in force up to 
the present time. It has worked ad- 
mirably and we believe that we have 
been able to serve the North Carolina 
mills through this firm more satis- 
factorily than we could have served 
them in any other way. 

For a number of reasons our ar- 
rangements in South Carolina did 
not work out satisfactorily, and two 
years ago we established our own 
selling agency in Greenville, S. C., 
placing in charge of our office there, 
M. G. Dudley. Mr. Dudley had been 
recognized as a successful cotton mer- 
chant, He is an excellent judge of 
cotton, knows the staple business from 
the plantation to the mill, and we be- 
lieve then, and we know how, that 
we could render a much more satis- 
factory service to the South Carolina 
mills since Mr. Dudley has been our 
agent in Greenville. 

There are a number of southern 
mills outside of the Carolinas. By 
personal visits and correspondence we 
have come in touch with practically 
every mill in the South that  con- 
sumes staple cotton; and these staple 
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mills outside of the two Carolinas, it 
is Our custom to sell direct from the 
Greenwood office, making our offers 
either by telephone or by telegram. 
Selling in New England 

The New England mills prefer to 
buy from the New England mer- 
chants. We therefore offered our ac- 
count to a number of the most promi- 
nent cotton merchants of that section. 
very merchant I talked with was 
interested in the formation of the 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion. Some of them thought it was 
sound and would succeed. Many of 
them were doubtful. Some of them 
were frank enough to say that they 
thought if the association succeeded it 
meant their elimination. In the begin- 
ning, we offered to do business with 
every reliable merchant in the New 
England States who cared to buy cot- 
ton from our association. However, 
there were a number of merchants who 
stated their first duty was to their own 
established correspondents, and that 
they did not feel at liberty to buy cot- 
ton from the association. Neverthe. 
less, we were able to make satisfactory 
connections in each of the four New 
England cotton centers; Boston, 
Providence, New Bedford and Fall 
River. It later developed that by giv- 
ing exclusive territory better results 
could be obtained not only for the 
association but for the mills in the 
territory, by having one merchant 
represent us in that particular terri- 
tory. This has worked out most sat- 
isfactorily in the Providence terri- 
tory, where T. A. Francis & Co. have 
represented us for the last four years. 


After establishing connections in 
the Carolinas and in New England as 
indicated before, the next question 
was the development of foreign out- 
lets; and while I had _ personally 
through my own firm, a very satis- 
factory outlet in Liverpool and Hol- 
land, I found that after I became con- 
nected with the Staple Cotton Co- 
operative Association, the shippers of 
the Delta had circularized Liverpool, 
warning the merchants against doing 
business with the association. They 
had spread so much propaganda in 
Liverpool that it seemed at first we 
were going to be unable to sell our 
association cotton on the other side 
of the water. When we realized the 
seriousness of the situation, we cabled 
George Journeay of the firm of 
Journeay & Lockett of Liverpool to 
come to America, and I met him in 
New York. For two or three days 
we did nothing but discuss the asso- 
ciation, its origin, purpose and aims, 
and how we could best induce the 
Liverpool merchants to buy cotton 
from our association. Mr. Journeay 
returned to Liverpool and was suc- 
cessful in getting two or three initial 
orders. After that it was easy. The 
first year we sold cotton to 14 dif- 
ferent merchants in the Liverpool 
market; in fact, these 14 merchants 
represented practically all of the mer- 
chants in the Liverpool market who 
were accustomed to buy staple cot- 
ton in volume. After our shipments 
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began to arrive, the difficulties were 
over, and from that day to the present 
time, we have enjoyed an excellent 
business in Liverpool *whenever the 
English merchants were in the market 
tor staple cotton. 


Shipping to Italy 


After the development of the Eng- 
lish market we found that there was 
quite a good deal of staple cotton used 
in Italy and I made a personal trip 
to Italy and called on every important 
Italian spinner who was accustomed 
to use Mississippi Delta cotton. The 
result of this trip as well as some 
additional effort, was the means of 
bringing us into close and intimate 
relationship with the Italian spinners, 
and we believe that today our ship- 
ments are recognized as superior to 
the shipments of any other staple 
house in America. 


In Holland, we formed direct con- 
nections with the two largest con- 
sumers of staple cotton. You under- 
stand the cooperative movement origi- 
nated in Denmark, and cooperation to 
the Dutch is an elementary question. 
Every year we sell these Dutch spin- 
ners direct a large part of their sup- 
ply of staple cotton. We have never 
had a claim from them and we have 
been most careful to make our ship- 
ments as nearly perfect as is humanly 
possible. 


Have Met Criticism 


We have been maligned, we have 
been charged with as many injustices: 
as mankind falls heir to; and finally 
we were attacked by Henry Ford's 
paper, the Dearborn Independent, ina 
lengthy statement so severe in its 
criticism that if it had been true we 
would have been out of business long 
before the Dearborn Independent 
article was written: This article 
caused a great deal of comment in 
the Mississippi Delta as well as else- 
where, and our association will always 
be under obligation and _ intensely 
grateful to the vice-president of the 
association, Alfred H. Stone, who 
wrote the reply to the Dearborn 
Independent article. His reply was 
published in the Staple Cotton Review 
of Oct. 1, 1924, and I unhesitatingly 
say that I believe the reply was equally 
as masterful as Paul’s defense before 
Agrippa. If any of you are interested 
in the charges of the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent and Mr. Stone’s answer, I will 
be glad to send you a copy of the 
Staple Cotton Review of Oct. 1, 1924, 
in which the matter is fully dis- 
cussed. 

Possibly the cne point in our opera- 
tion that is most generally discussed, 
both in the South and at the mills, is 
the question of classification of cotton. 
You realize that a few years ago, 
there were no standards for either 
grades or staples. Then the Govern- 
ment stepped in and gave us the 
Government standards for grades, 
which were accepted by the trade. The 
Government also attempted to estab- 
lish staple standards but they were 
not satisfactory. It was not until the 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion sent out its original types that a 
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possible. Only with an organization 


handling 150,000 bales of staple cot- 
ton a year was it possible for 
standards to be set up that would be 
recognized by the trade, and even then 
this was impossible unless the organ- 
ization sending out the standards made 
its shipments equal to the standards 
upon which the cotton was sold. 
Today our types are as well known 
as Ivory Soap or Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint chéwing gum. 
Careful Classification 

Our own members object to our 
classification at times. We have had 
severe criticism from our members, 
but in every instance we have met 
the issue, reclassed the cotton in the 
presence of the member, if necessary ; 
and if he was still dissatisfied, we have 
gone so far as to ask the Department 
in Washington to send a_ special 
representative to Greenwood to check 
up and verify our classification. 

Under the United States Standard 
Warehouse Act every licensed classer 
is under the supervision of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
the classers in our association are 
checked up and their work is verified 
exactly in the same manner as the 
National banks are audited by the 
National Bank Examiners. The rep- 
resentative from Washington will 
come into our office without our hav- 
ing any previous notice fom him, and 
will select at his option certain cot- 
ton that has been classed by each of 
our licensed classers. He verifies the 
classification of the cotton and then 
forwards the samples to Washington 
to have them reviewed by the Depart- 
ment. In this way, our classers are 
absolutely impartfally checked, and if 
one is fouhd*to be inefficient, which 
has never happened, we would 
immediately be notified and if the man 
was“inéfficient he "Would certainly be 
released. In addition to the classers 
who receive the cotton, we have two 
expert shipping classers, and every 
bale of cotton that leaves our associa- 
tion has been passed upon by one or 
the other of these two men, and our 
instructions to the shipping classers 
have always been and always will be 
that we want them to ship exactly 
what we sell. 


It is possible for our organization 
to make more uniform shipments than 
any other shipper, unless he should 
handle a like volume of cotton; and 
even then it would be difficult for 
him to make his shipments as uniform 
as the association shipments, because 
the association never sells the cotton 
until it has the actual cotton in hand; 
whereas, a shipper may sell one-half 
or two-thirds of all the cotton he buys 
during the year, before a single bale 
of it has been bought. Naturally, 
under such a plan, he may sell some- 
thing that he finds later on is difficult 
or almost impossible to secure. The 
association’s record for shipping the 
cotton it sells, has been unequalled, 
in my opinion, by any other shipping 
organization that has ever shipped 
cotton from the Mississippi Delta. 
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During the last four years we have 
sold and_ shipped approximately 
550,000 bales of staple cotton, and 
our total rejections have not exceeded 
Furthermore, our shipments are 
not only uniform in the beginning of 
the season when cotton is plentiful, 
but a mill can rely upen:the shipments 
it receives “from us if’ June or July 
as being equal to shipments they 
receive in the fall. This is due to the 
fact that when we receive an order 
for 2400 bales of cotton, 300 bales a 
month over a period of 8 months, the 
entire 2400 bales are blocked out, 
marked, and set aside for shipment at 
the time the order is received, so that 
it makes no difference whether . the 
cotton is shipped immediately or is 
not shipped until six months later, 
exactly the same cotton is received 
by the mill. With a shipper this is 
impractical and many times impossible. 
In the fall of the year when cotton 
is plentiful, he has no difficulty in 
shipping cotton that is uniform and 
in accordance with his contract, pro- 
viding, of course, he is financially 
able to fill his contract; but in the 
spring and early summer it becomes 
almost impossible shipper to 
fulfill his commitments for the reason 
that the cotton is not in existence. You 
gentlemen have heard these statements 
many times, “I am sorry, this was the 
best cotton that could be shipped,” 
“It was the best cotton we could get,” 
or, “All the cotton was sold.” This 
is all very interesting, but it doesn’t 
supply your machinery, nor does it 
make possible the quality of the 
product you have contracted to deliver. 
Two-Fold Obligation 

In our association we recognize a 
two-fold obligation. In the first place, 
we have a definite obligation to our 
membership, who are responsible for 


of 
270. 


for a 


the organization of this association, 
and are the backbone and sinew of 
all that we It is through them 
that we existence. Their 
loyalty and their helpfulness make’ it 
possible for us ta serve the manu fac- 
turing branch of the*cotton industry; 
and to the manufacturers we acknowl- 
edge a definite and concrete obliga- 
tion. We believe that through the 
association, the producer and_ the 
manufacturer can be brought closer 


are. 


have our 


together. We believe that we have 
heen the means of making the 
producer and manufacturer just a 
little better understand each other’s 
position. In the old days, the 


producer thought that the manufac- 
turer was trying always to rob him 
and to see how cheap he could buy his 
cotton; and T have known manu fac- 
turers who thought that the one 
desire of the producer was to see just 
how much he could make the manu- 
facturer pay for the raw product. 
\fter all, these two branches of the 
industry have a common cause and 
a common bond. Unless the producer 
can earn a livelihood from the pro 
duction of cotton, he will cease 
exist, go out of business, or take up 
some other business; and without the 
raw material the manufacturer like- 
wise would be forced out of business. 


to 
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Within the last two years, I have 
noticed that a better understanding 
exists between these two classes, and 
| believe that the properly directed 
and managed cooperative association 
will be highly beneficial to both the 
producer and the manufacturer. 

It has been charged by certain mill 
interests that if the association were 
to secure absolute control of all the 
staple cotton raised in the Delta that 
it would become an octopus, a despo- 
tic trust, and would demand = such 
exorbitant prices for its cotton that 
*t would force mills out of business. 
| absolutely deny any such charge. 
As an illustration for the last 90 days, 
the Staple Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation has had virtual control of 80% 
of all the available staple cotton out 
of the hands of the consumers, and 
what have we done? We have 
offered this cotton to every mill in 
America and in England at prices 
far below the price of Egyptians, and 
at prices that showed a legitimate 
profit to the manufacturer. 

In 
might 


many instances, our control 
have enabled us to demand 
higher prices than we have asked. But 
it has never been our policy to demand 
all the traffic would bear. All we have 
tried to secure is the value of our 
commodity, bearing.in mind the fact 
that permanently satisfactory relations 
between producer and consumer can 
be established only upon a_founda- 
tion of fair dealing, which is the 
direct antithesis of extortion. The 
good will of the mill trade, which we 
enjoy and in which we feel a just 
pride, has been built upon a policy 
of fair play and mutuality of inter- 
ests. The trade may be assured the* 
our association will never jeopardize 
so valuable an asset by adopting a 
contrary policy—a policy which would 
be opposed alike to every considera- 
tion of business, morality and every 
dictate of prudence and good sense. 
As to whether we can be trusted to 
do the right thing with control in 
our own hands, I submit to you our 
record of the recent past. 


As to the future policy of our 
association, we believe the manu fac- 
turers can put their faith in the policy 
being as broad and fair in the future 
as it has been in the past. Our board 
of directors is composed of 21 men, 
whose superiors are not to be found 
in the Mississippi Delta. Seven mem- 
bers this board are elected each 
In this way, there is no chance 
for a radical board to be elected. The 
president of the association is a man 
of marked ability, untiring energy, 
and a man who has placed his large 
affairs in the hands of other people, 
in order that he might devote his 
entire time to the development of co- 
operative marketing as it relates to 
staple cotton. He has probably given 
more earnest thought to this subject 
than any other one man in the entire 
South. He is recognized by the War 
Finance Corporation, the Farm Loan 
3oard, the Federal Intermediate 
Credit bank, and the New York bank- 
ers, as being a man whose financial 
policies are absolutely sound; a man 


ot 


year. 
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who will not under any circumstances 
forfeit a principle for a temporary 
success. And just so long as the 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion is under the management of the 
present board of directors, there is 
every reason for the belief that a 
constructive and progressive develop- 
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ment of the association will continue. 

We have had some disappointments 
in the past, and we will probably have 
some in the future, but in the final 
analysis, when the Great Scorekeeper 
comes to mark beside ovr name, he 
will not write “Won” or “Lost” but 
how we played the game. 


The South and the Tariff 


By John H. Kirby 


President, Southern 


IVE years ago the Southern Tariff 

Association was organized in 
Texas, and had its first meeting in 
New Orleans. It was organized by 
the farmers and cattle raisers in the 
Southwest. After the world war 
closed and the tariff act of 1913 again 
began to function and ships were re- 
leased from military service and re- 
entered the merchant marine and 
products began coming into America, 
the stock raisers found themselves un- 
protected. 

The great State of which I have 
the honor to be a native,—Texas, is 
an agricultural State. We depend 
more upon agriculture than any other 
industry. We have cattle on thou- 
sands of hill sides, and sheep and 
goats on many more, and we are a 
great cotton State as you all know, 
being customers of ours; we are a 
peanut producing State and we do a 
little business in making syrup in com- 
petition with others. 

We went before the Congress of 
the United States and they heard our 
arguments so that today supposedly 
everything Texas produces of an 
agricultural character except hides is 
upon the dutiable list. The farmer 
who had no market for his products 
now enjoys a fair price, because our 
manufacturing concerns who use 
them pay him a fair price. We in 
the South could not have maintained 
our hopes if we had not secured the 
little increase that we did secure on 
vegetable oil so that the farmer of 
the South would have a market for 
his products. Cotton seed does not 
bring what it should. What should 
bring every farmer $250 a year now 
brings $110 to $125. Poultry has 
come back by the removal of the poul- 
try and eggs from the free list. 

When I entered this work I thought 
that I might be a free trader, but I 
had never had any competition with 
this free doctrine of raw materials 
and the only time it was placed in my 
party platform was in 1896. The peo- 
ple rebuked it in the strongest lan- 
guage they could employ and still in 
1913 without any platform demonstra- 
tion it was put into practice and when 
the war ended we felt its con- 
sequence. 

Having gone into this, fighting not 
as a free trader might fight, but as a 
Democrat, I thought that the policy of 
protection was a wicked device im- 
provised by the wicked Republicans 


for the purpose of despoiling the 
South. 


Origin of Protection 
In 1787 the representatives of this 
sovereign country met and formulated 
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the present Constitution. In the fol- 
lowing year Mr. Washington was 
elected president and a Congress as- 
sembled in 1789 in New York. The 
country was bankrupt; there were 
dismay and destruction in all States. 
Continental money was’ worthless 
just as German marks were in 1922. 
States were in debt; industries were 
broke; there was no employment and 
no money. No country in all of the 
history of the world ever started busi- 
ness with as poor prospects and few 
assets as these United States in 1789. 

There was a large amount of lib- 
erty, of course, but seven years after 
the war closed we went on in chaos, 
without hope of getting on our feet. 
The Congress assembled. It was 
along in April before they had a 
quorum. The first act they passed 
was one prescribing the duties of the 
officers of the new republic and I was 
amazed to find that the second act 
passed was a tariff act and it recited 
in its preamble “in order to pay the 
public debt and defray the expenses 
of the Government and foster and 
encourage manufacturers, it was 
necessary to levy duties upon foreign 
goods, wares and merchandise.” 

Mr. Madison of Virginia was the 
father of that bill. He introduced it 
and it passed both branches and went 
to Mr. Washington, who signed it and 
it went into effect July 4, 1789, and 
they referred to their work as the 
second Declaration of Independence. 
Who were they? Men whose names 
appear signed on the Declaration of 
Independence. Men who helped 
frame the Articles of Congress. More 
than that, there were men in that who 
sat in the convention and formulated 
this Constitution. Among them were 
Jas. Madison, Patrick Henry, Geary, 
Sherman, and Carroll, of Carrollton, 
foistering upon this country legisla- 


tion as protection to American in- 
dustry. 

I was amazed to find that so. 
Then I said: Where is Thomas 


Jefferson? He was the first Secre- 
tary of State. And Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the first Secretary of the 
Treasury. In the minds of these 
two great men, capacity and honesty 
met in their fullest extent. No two 
men in all of the history of the re- 
public had more to do with shaping 
its destiny and bringing us into this 
happy year of 1925 than Thomas 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. 
They put their heads together to form 
the policy of sustaining this country 
in its industry against foreign com- 
petition. This is what Mr. Jefferson 
said about it: 


“American prohibition and Ameri- 
can high duties are necessary to meet 
the foreign high duties and foreign 
prohibition and to foster American in- 
dustry.” 

And in the same discussion he said: 
“It tends to place the manufacturer 


and the farmer alongside of each 
other.” 
The second Congress raised the 


duties and added other articles to the 
dutiable list. 
now and then 


Succeeding Congresses 

did the same thing, 
never going back towards tariff for 
revenue only, and I thought it was an 
invention of the Republicans, but | 
found that Mr. Jefferson’s family was 
known for 40 years, until 1828, as Re- 
publicans, so in reading my history to 
learn about protectionism, I thought 
they were talking about this modern 
party organized in 1856. 


The Result 


We went ahead by leaps and 
bounds. New England was engaged 


in shipping. From the forests of 
Maine were built boats to carry the 
commerce of the world. New Eng- 
land wanted free trade but we of the 
South were of a different opinion, as 
were we of the Central States; we 
were pronounced in the doctrine of 
protection. 

In our second war with Great Bri- 
tain, notwithstanding ‘the large in- 
crease in the dutiabie list, the Con- 
gress, aS a war measure, passed a 
tariff act doubling every duty on the 
list, providing that it end with the 
close of the war. It ended more 
quickly than anticipated, and Mr. 
Jefferson recommended that it be not 
repealed and that the protective fea- 
tures be maintained. 

The then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was instructed to formulate and 
present to the next Congress a reve- 
nue bill more suited to the conditions 
of peace. Mr. Dallas did that, 
earnestly maintaining the protective 
features and there was a great deal 
ot debate. 

If you will read your history you 
will find there was never a period in 
all of the history of our country of 
greater stagnation, of greater suf- 
fering on the part of our toiling 
masses of this country than from 1816 
to 1824, when our country aban- 
doned the policy of protection. The 
free list was too big and our people 
could not compete with the products 
of other countries of like character. 
It is a proven fact that there has 
never been a time in the history of 
our Government when the world was 
at peace and we had a low tariff, 
when we had anything but distress. 

In 1820 Henry Clay brought forth 
an act which would have pleased the 
wants of any protectionist. The 
Whigs of the South went in for the 
free traders and the bill was de- 
feated. In 1824 the same bill was 
again 11troduced and passed and bore 
the signature of Madison. Then in 
1824 we returned to the protective 
policy. 

In 1828 we raised the duties and 
added other things to the dutiable list. 

In 1832 another great fight on the 
tariff question came up and we had 
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great men from the South in that 
fight. 1 would just like in modern 
times to read you certain quotations 
from the speech of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, Va., a representative in the 
House in 1832; when the tariff meas 
ure was under consideration he de- 
hivered himself of this statement 
which I will quote you: 

“England is decidedly superior in 
point of physical advantage to 
country under the sun. This 1s un- 
questionably true. One of her 
vantages is her climate. In England 
such is the temperature of the air that 
a man can do more work in a yea 
and more hours to the day than in 
any other country of the world,—ani 
ot course, I include England and 
Scotland in this statement. Our cli- 
mate alone will not permit of manu 
facture. If we should try it we 
would have vellow fever from June 
to January and from January to 
June. The climate of this country 
were there no other obstacles, cries 
aloud ‘You Shall Not Manufacture.’ ”’ 

How does that sound today? 
When the hum of industry can be 
heard from ocean to ocean and from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Maine? 

The doctrine of protection, originat- 
ing in the manner I have just related, 
was persevered in with the exception 
of the seven years from 1817 to 1824, 
up to 1846. It is true we did pass a 
compromise measure in 1833 which 
greatly decreased and_ handicapped 
the industries of this country, but we 
did not entirely abandon the protec- 
tive principles. Every President of 
the United States for the first more 
than one-half a century of the coun- 
try, was a protectionist: 
Jefferson, Adams, 
and Harrison. 

In 1844 we went before the people, 
but tariff was not the issue, but “54— 
40 or fight.” Our claim that 
Great Britain must recede from her 
argument for the Oregon country. So 
jingoism elected Mr. Polk. 


very 


ad- 


Washington, 
Monroe, ] ickson 


was 


Free Trade Trend 
Two years later we ot the 
passed what is known as the Walker 
Tariff Act. And I used to gloat with 
pride when I heard the illustrious men 
of my State talk about the times when 
the low tariff was in effect. [ thought 
that it was best. I find that tn that 
period we prospered in spite of the 
Walker Tariff Act and con- 
sequence of it. Shortly that, 
the Irish famine came along; we 
entered into the Mexican War and 
the Government bought tremendous 
supplies; and then we discovered gold 
in California, and a stream of gold— 
vellow dust—came into every industry 


South 


noe in 
ifter 


and occupation, tremendously stimu- 
lating industry. 
The Crimean War next came. 


Turkey and Greece bottled up Rus- 
sian ports so no Muscanite wood came 
out in two years, and the European 
countries had to buy their supplies 
from us. Then that war ended, peace 
was restored. In Europe tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers were released from 
military service and entered the va- 
rious walks of industry. 


In 1856 my party, while not de- 
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the doctrine of free raw 
materials, did say the time had come 


lariny for 


len progressive free trade must be 


e policy of all of the world. 

Congress in 1856, believing in 
ogressive free trade, said if the 
alker Act would bring that pros- 


rity the people enjoyed, a lower 
iriff would bring greater prosperity, 
nd they gave us a lower tariff than 
e ever had betore or since, and the 


anic resulted, from which we did not 


ecover until 1861 And they of the 
North claimed we were depriving 
them of making a living with our 


~lave labor. 

We see the effect in 1817 and in the 
mpromise bill of 1833, and in 1846 
vhen we passed the Walker Act, and 
the affected 
ve prospered in America because otf 


hen whole world was 
the demand, just as we prospered un- 
der the Act of 1913 while the world 
var lasted 

Hard times tollowed the lowering 
if the tariff in 1817; hard times fol- 
the the tariff in 
833; and it did follow in 1857 when 
ve passed that tariff act; and every 
since then (1 found out in the 
tive years | have been studying the 
question) that we have lowered the 
tariff we have brought on destruc- 
tion and hard times 

When the Civil War broke out my 
ither 


owed lowering ot 


Linnie 


was sheriff of a little county 
He had some negro 
slaves; two tarms and seven children, 


it which I was the youngest. 


n East Texas 


He re- 
siyned his office and figured in the 
mullet department of the Confederacy. 


\Vhen that was over, of course he 
came back home. | was four years 
old. I had one brother, and he 


ame back at the age of 20 and soon 
married. We were broke. All 
neighbors were broke. Our county 
and our State were broke. We had to 
vo to work on longer hours than we 
ever thought of. My mother spun the 
cloth to clothe the family. My father 
learned to be a shoemaker,—and a 
vood one,—and also a blacksmith, and 
he made the shoes for the family from 
the raw hides available. We were 
a long time getting back to normalcy, 
to use the modern much abused word. 
(nd we dug out of the ground the 
tamily support. At the age of 14 I 
was plowing the farm with two steers, 
and saw normal times return. I know 
what it 1s to be broke, and starvation 
staring you in the face, and I know 
\merica will commit suicide if it does 


our 


not strengthen our tariff laws and 
combat foreign products. Men and 
women will be thrown out of em 


ployment and and bread lines 
will be started. 

And all the countries of Europe are 
just as broke todav 


1865. 


soup 


as Texas was in 
And the people today in Europe, 
or nearly so, are just as broke as was 
the Kirby family in 1865, and they 
have work for the longest 
hours and shortest pay possible, and 
therefore create the cheapest mer- 
chandise coming into the world. 

T am not a cotton manufacturer 
or producer, and do not know your 
problems, but I do lay down as a 
prinaiple underlying the economic 
situation of America that we repre- 


gone to 
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of the South, well 
the representatives of the North,— 
we Americans all have to recognize 
the economic law and enact protective 
laws for Americans to have profitable 
You cannot do it by 
donations ; you can only do it by main- 
taining those industrial conditions by 
which they can get toil and proper 
wage. 

Shame us if we allow our 
laborers to sink to the levels of the 
toilers of Europe today! I am not 
denouncing them for their condition; 
| am not complaining to them or of 
them for their condition any more 
than I complain of my father or my 
country in 1865, because they put 
Yankee Doodle on the pension roll 
and put us on crutches. 

I am stating a fact that must con- 
iront every man and woman in Amer- 
ica and must impress every serious 
minded man and woman in America— 
that there must be a legislative policy 
maintained that will enable America 
to carry on; otherwise we reduce our- 


sentatives as 


as 


employment. 


on 


selves to the level of those people over 
there who had these misfortunes. It 
will be 136 years next July 4th since 
that first tariff bill went into effect. 
We had 3,000,000 people then. In 
those 136 years we have grown to 
more than 110,000,000 and our coun- 
try runs from ocean to ocean. One 


hundred and ten million of happy, 
prosperous, splendid people. 

Our position in the world as the 
richest and wealthiest people and most 
contented people is in consequence of 
the Government under which we live 
and the establishment of a protective 
tariff. Some say we are rich and 
powerful because nature bestowed 
upon us great gifts in raw materials, 
—gold, silver, iron and trees. Nature 
was bountiful, but she did not give 
us a monopoly. There are more trees 
standing in Russia today than there 
ever were in the United States. We 
have never produced any diamonds or 
jewels of any consequence, but they 
say we occupy a peculiar position with 
the world with our geographical lo- 
cation and with the Merchant Marine. 
I would like to claim that for Amer- 
ica, but we are not more favorably 
situated than other countries of the 
world, nor have we had until recent 


years any substantial merchant ma- 
rine. 
I say to you gentlemen, without 


direct interest in the subject other 
than public welfare, I have become so 
thoroughly convinced that protection 
is the policy for America to pursue 
that I expect to devote the remaining 
vears of my life to the advocacy of 
the principles and policies I have so 
briefly touched on here today. 


Interdependence of Agriculture 
and Manufacture in Industry 


By Stuart W. Cramer 


Y PART in the to- 

night is restricted to the cotton 
industry only, and to emphasizing to 
you the mutual dependence of all the 
various branches of it represented 
here—cotton farmers, cotton coopera- 
tive selling organizations, cotton mer- 
chants, compress men, members of 
cotton exchanges, cotton manu fac- 
turers, mill engineers, mill machinery 
and supply men, cotton yarn and 
goods merchants, and last but not 
least, representatives of the press. 
Without egotism, I think I am quali- 
fied to speak on cotton manufacture, 
for, as most of you know, I have had 
many years’ experience in both cotton 
manufacturing and mill engineering; 
but, as an authority on farming, I 
fear I belong to the “almost” class. 
As to just what I mean by that I can 
best let a Swedish school boy speak 
for me, in his composition on frogs; 
he said 


discussion 


“What a wonderful bird the frog are! 

When he stand he sit, almost 

When he hop he fly, almost. 

He ain’t got no sense, almost. 

He ain't got no tail neither, almost. 

And, when he sit, he sit on what he 

ain't got, almost.” 

Nevertheless, I shall endeavor to 
present the views of myself and asso- 
ciates on such phases of the subject 
as seem of most pressing mutual con- 
cern. 

Mill Men Sympathetic 


At the outset, I wish to emphasize 
to you cotton men, farmers in particu- 
lar, that cotton manufacturers as a 
whole are probably more familiar with 





your problems than many of you 
think, and are far more sympathe- 
tically inclined than you realize. In 
the cotton manufacturing districts of 
the South, there are no large cities; 
ours is a rural country, and most of us 
have been raised on farms or in small 
towns with farming interests around 
them. 


Also, need I assure you that we 
fully appreciate and value accordingly 
the trade of over half our customers 
—the farmers? When you are pros- 
perous and buy freely, we prosper; 
when you are hard up, so are we. 
Many farmers think mill men want 
to buy their cotton at low prices; there 
never was a greater mistake. Of 
course, each man wants to buy cotton 
as cheaply as his competitor, but all 
have learned that too cheap cotton 
means hard times, for the mills as 
well as for the farmers. Further 
proof of mutual interest in the price 
question is exceedingly simple; while 
mills have made little and often no 
money for a long time, they usually 
try to get 10% profit on sales. Selling 
prices, of course, include cotton; 10% 
on 10¢ cotton is Ic, 10% on 20¢ cotton 
is 2c, 10% on 30c cotton is 3¢, etc. 
The only limit is one about which I 
shall speak again presently, viz.: the 
price must be one which the con- 
sumers can pay, or are willing to pay, 
for cotton goods. And don’t forget 
that the consumer includes you; I 
again repeat that farmers are the 
buyers of over half our cotton goods, 
yet one of the anomalies of the present 
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depression is that cotton farmers like 
other consumers are not buying 
normally, even though the mills have 
been selling at or below cost of pro- 
duction! A case of “bearing” your 
own market, if you please. Inciden- 
tally, you may be interested to know 
that the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association estimates that 
farmers have cut their former pur- 
chases of dry goods, clothes, shoes, 
etc., 25%, and now spend 30% of 
their budget for automobiles and up- 
keep. 

Other statistics just here are illu- 
minating: during February, 15% oi 
the spindles of the United States were 
idle, only 85% of productive capacity 
with mills cutting right down to cost 
and often below, to get business, yet 
cotton goods are selling from 100 t 
200% above prewar prices, of which 
advance, cotton absorbs from two 
thirds to three-fourths and labor the 
remainder. Not that cotton manu- 
facturers begrudge a profitable price 
for cotton; they realize that the 
prewar price for cotton was but a 
hangover from slave labor prices oi 
antebellum days—an inexcusable situ 
ation. But, in order to hold the living 
profits the farmer is now getting for 
his cotton, we must do some joint 
work of a very high order. 

The Manufacturers’ Difficulties 

Let us begin with some of the diffi 
culties facing the cotton manufac 
turer: 

The depression of the last two or 
three years has forced mill men to 
undreamed-of economies, in order to 
live at all; even then, consumers com 
plain of high priced goods. The vio 
lent fluctuations in cotton prices onl 
made matters worse, for not only did 
wholesalers hesitate when the market 
went down but they practically went 
out of the market when it went up: 
they feared getting caught with a lot 
of high priced goods. That is a situ 
ation that concerns farmers just as 
vitally as mill men, who in the last 
analysis are the consumers or rather 
the selling agents for the farmer, as 
it were. 


Then, there are the millions of 
self-supporting women, who have 
silk tastes and _ cotton’ incomes. 


Natural, or real, silk was bad enough 
competition, but artificial silk now 
known as rayon, is worse, for it is 
cheaper and is used in large and in 
creasing quantities notwithstanding 
its inferiority. The feminine world 
today lives for the present and, re 
gardless of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude, is more fran- 
tically struggling than ever to make 
the bravest possible showing with the 
least possible amount of apparel. 
This taking-off process is not new. 
however; I remember a famous re- 
mark of the Dean of our association. 
Captain Smyth, at a convention ten 
or more years ago, in which he 
boldly asserted that he was sure there 
were not over two petticoats among 
all the women present—retrieving 
himself by adding that “Mrs. Smyth 
had them both on.” 


Furthermore, this silk competition 
has come to stay, and not without 
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reason, when everything is con- 
sidered. . Vanity is not the only mo- 
tive; utility in many ways favors 


silk. Much of women’s cotton wear 
must be laundered, blued, dried and 
ironed, a matter of expense and 
time, necessitating a larger supply; 
whereas, most of it in silk can be 
rinsed out, hung up and dried over- 
night and worn next day, a lesser 
outfit being required and _ practically 
no expense incurred. 

As for women’s outer wear, much 
can be done by so-called “styling” 
and mills are -giving more attention 
to it all the time. It is not a panacea 
for all our.troubles, as some en- 
thusiasts, wou have you believe, but 
is absoltitely necesSary in what may be 
termed “fabrics of fashion.” 

Standardization 

The vast majority of cotton prod- 
ucts are not susceptifle of styling 
and we are endeavoring to help that 
situation by standardization—toward 
which the Department of Commerce 
has done and is doing great work 
in co-ordination with the manu fac- 
turers. | 

Another of our troubles is that too 
many mills are often grouped onto 
one class of fabrics; that is being 
more or less relieved, by diversifi- 
cation—mills best ddapted to produc- 
ing certain goods remaining on them, 
others finding more to. their 
liking and still others forced into new 
lines and new markets. 

Foreign importations on an unheard- 
ot scale are causing much concern— 
monopolizing some lines even of gray 
goods which are being brought over 
and finished in America. There are 
loopholes and unanticipated weak spots 
in the tariff such as would 
naturally be expected in changing 
from one basis of buying rates to 
another, as was done in the last tariff 
act. These can be and, we hope, will 
be rectified before a great while. 


lines 


laws, 


Farmers’ Problems 

So much for our situation, as we 
see it; may we now consider some of 
the problems of you farmers in which 
we feel a vital and direct interest? 

Naturally, the production and 
marketing of cotton which is our raw 
material bulks larger than everything 
else combined. We stand or fall 
with’ you in their success or failure, 
we can not escape the consequences. 

As to co-operative marketing: Our 


association three years ago at its 
Washington convention passed a 


resolution endorsing it. Our latest 
official position on the subject is em- 
hodied in the following resolution: 


“Cooperative and orderly marketing of 
cotton a stabilizing influence on the dry 
goods market — 

“Whereas, the old method of financing 
and marketing the cotton crop has per- 
mitted an undue pressure on the market 
at the beginning of the season and has 
encouraged speculation at various stages 
later in the season, and 

“Whereas, such conditions tend toward 
violent fluctuations in prices of the staple, 
with attendant hesitation and uncertainty 
in the dry goods market, and 

“Whereas, these evils both in the cot- 
ton market and the cotton goods market 
can only he corrected’ by a regular and 
uniform distribution of the cotton crop 
throughout the vear, therefore be it 
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“Resolved, that the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association in convention 
assembled, this the llth day of April, 
1925, endorses the cooperative plan for 
marketing, to the end that an adequate 
and uniform supply of cotton may be 
secured for the manufacturer and at as 
high a price for the preducer as the 
natural and unrestricted law-.of supply 
and demand will permit.” 


Now, please let me emphasize the 
words “orderly marketing” in connec- 
tion with “cooperative selling,” and 
also the last clause, “as high a price 
for the producer as the natural and 
unrestricted law of supply and de- 
mand will permit.” We frankly mean 
by that phraseology that we favor the 
virtue of orderly marketing, in order 
to prevent the usual fall depression or 
“bearing” of prices on account of the 
weight of forced selling; but, we op- 
pose the vice of attempts to “bull” 
the market by cooperative specula 
tion, 

To illustrate: an official of the co 
operatives in a certain southern State 
last year sent out letters boldly 
threatening the mills that if they did 
not buy at his idea of the market the 
cooperatives would withdraw from 
the market, etc. The price then was 
quite a few cents per pound higher 
than today’s market and was getting 
heavy. Of course, all you men now 
know that nothing we could have done 
would have held that market up under 
the conditions that existed, and that 
such a rank attempt at speculation 
would have resulted disastrously for 
you and for us Fortunately, 
there were some clear-headed men on 
his board, and that official soon re- 
ceded from his position. 


too. 


Indorse Cooperatives 

Our association having publicly and 
officially indorsed cooperative mar- 
keting, both in principle and in prac- 
tice, I am sure you will not mis- 
understand me, further, when I say 
that cotton manufacturers would hate 
to see the regular cotton merchants 
go out of business and the cotton crop 
thereby become a monopoly at the 
whim of the cooperatives or any one 
else. Monopoly, my friends, breeds 
tyranny, in even the best and most 
honest of men. A strong cooperative 
movement controlling even a majority 
of the crop when properly officered 
may be invaluable as a balance wheel 
to the industry; but, a strong minority 
to curb rapacity and indiscretion is 
just as much needed for the salvation 
of an industry as for a political state. 
Imagine the United States with but 
one dominant political party! Re- 
member the ruthless and tyrannical 
strikes of the railroad men to enforce 
their own class aspirations even to the 
extent of attempting to starve women 
and children, the sick and_ the 
helpless, friends and foes alike! Those 
men as individuals were just as de- 
cent as any one else, but intoxicated 
with the power of monopoly, they fol- 
lowed their leaders like savages and 
made war on a whole nation—their 
own nation! And look at the building 
trades unions in the great Northern 
cities; schools, churches, hospitals, 
and homes held up while their leaders 
fight with contractors for extra 
bonuses over and above their own 


promulgated scale of wages. It is the 
closed shop tyranny of labor unions 
that is dangerous. 

And so I say: that we endorse co- 
operative selling, but in the friendliest 
and most sincere way, we hope there 
will always be a sufficient check on 
them in the way of independent mer- 
chandising to the end that coopera- 
tion may prove a blessed peace for us 
all and not a class warfare. 

And, we believe in cotton ex- 
changes, and can not conceive how 
modern business could be carried on 
without them; they are so continually 
in the limelight that I do not fear 
what may occasionally seem to us to 
be arbitrary and autocratic in their 
methods; they must be responsive to 
real service in order to live in this 
day,and generation, and they know it. 
| wonder if we all yet realize the 
wonderful and nation-wide effect on 
business, cotton exchange practices in 
particular, of the radio. Every night, 
full crop data and price fluctuations 
are broadcast, and are just as well 
known to the farmer, the country mer- 
chant, and the manufacturer, as to the 
large fact, this new 
factor 1s so patent that I suspect that 
it is vet more of a disturbing influence 
on a sensitive nfarket than a stabiliz 
ing one—bat | feel sure that its power 
to broadcast knowledge will soon be- 


operator In 


come the greatest element in steadying 
market conditions. 

In conelusion, the production of 
cotton—quantity and  quality—chal- 
lenges the attention of manufacturers. 
We are already on record for prices 
as stable and as high as the law of 
supply and demand will permit. We 
also go further, and say that we are 
for prices as high as the consumer 
can and is willing to pay. 
short-sighted people preach restricting 
production to the point of an actual 
shortage of supply, believing that the 
increased demand will bring higher 
prices: and so it will, but it will also 
automatically curtail consumption un- 
til prices drop again; and worse yet, 
it will give an added impulse to the 
growing of cotton elsewhere. 


Some 


Many Americans believe that the 
South will always have what they are 
pleased to call a monopoly of cot- 
ton. ‘I believe that to be a mistake. 
Other countries can and will grow 
cotton when jit is made a sufficient 
inducement for them to do so. Last 
vear, Russia consumed over a_ half 
million bales of cotton, buying only 
212 bales of American cotton! They 
raised it all, and plan to raise more 
this year. They are importing more 
cotton this year, but clearly show a 
disposition to raise their own cotton. 
Other cotton producing countries are 
increasing their acreage. The Sou- 
dan will raise cotton sooner or later; 
already Soudanese negroes (the same 
race which raises the bulk of Amer- 
ican cotton) are hankering after 
Fords and talking machines and the 
other products of our civilization. We 
Americans generally think of Africa 
as the old negro preacher did when 
he wound up his prayer and invoked 
“the blessings of the Lord on all the 
other folks of the uninhabited por- 
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tions of the globe.’ There are mil- 
lions of acres in Africa suitable for 
growing cotton and millions of blacks 
capable of raising it if 
directed. 

ls 1t not a better policy to raise more 
cotton at a lower price per pound and 
reap as great a profit per crop than 
to raise less cotton at a higher price 
and no more profit, if as much, per 
crop? A 15,000,000 bale crop at say 
25c¢. 1s not too much and could surely 
be sold and would bring as much as 
& 12,500,000 bale crop at 30c.; fur 
thermore, there is a certain obligation 
to the rest of the country to produce 
and sell as cheaply as possible at a 
reasonable profit. Remember the sit- 


properly 


uation just after the World War 
when we all went wild over high 
prices, farmers with dollar ‘cotton, 


and manufacturers asking prices for 
their products in proportion! I hon- 
estly believe that many of our present 
troubles are the result of that orgy 
of inflation. Not that I believe in 
raising crops that will glut the mar- 
ket; I do mean, however, crops that 
are ample. I think that phase of the 
situation merits the close study and 
oversight of farm organization lead 
ers, 

And, quality must be consfilered 
some academicians in the Department 
of Agriculture a few years ago con- 
dueted and published a series of tests 
purporting to so-called “spin 
ning values of low grade cottons.” As 
though manufacturers were stupid 
enough not to use the cheapest and 
lowest grade cotton that would answer 
in their work! Yes, certainly, low 
grades can be and are being worked 
for many purposes commercially, but 
laboratory performance and commer- 
cial production are 
things. 
carefully 


show 


two different 
Every grade in every crop is 

studied by manufacturers 
and its price differential in actual pur- 
chases regulated by its utility and of 
the demand for it. “Quantity and 
Quality production” is the industrial 
slogan today in America, and the 
farm is no exception—the only cau- 
tion necessary being not to overpro- 
duce but to fully supply the market. 

Weevil and Diversification 

The boll weevil has been a_ bless- 
ing to the South; it has forced bet- 
ter cultural methods and not least has 
compelled many one-crop farmers in- 
to a diversification of their crops, 
particularly for their own food re- 
quirements. Like all other pests, the 
weevil has had his day and is grad- 
ually going the way of all other liv- 
ing things. 

With cooperation among the far- 
mers themselves, and among the man- 
facturers themselves, in solving their 
individual problems; and, with coop- 
eration between farmers and manu- 
facturers in solving their joint prob- 
lems, the cotton industry can cer- 
tainly perform a great service to our 
country in furnishing the most and 
best for the money and achieve for 
ourselves the happy epitaph chiseled 
on an old New England tombstone: 

“Here lie Obadiah and Sarah Wil- 

kinson— 

Their warfare is ended.” 
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Does Your Mill Use Bobbins : 


The following announcement, 
made by Crompton & 
A nowles Loom iH ‘orks, 1s 
published here for the pur- 
pose of giving publicity to the 
information contained therein 


J, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works have disposed of their 
bobbin stripper business to The 
Ferrell Machine Company, 
Charlotte, N. C 


The Terrell Machine Com- 
pany are well and_ favorably 
known as builders of bobbin 
stripping machines for cleaning 
both filling and roving bobbins. 


By the addition of the line of 
bobbin strippers formerly built 
by Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, they will now be in a 
position to take care of an even 
larger number of cotton and 
worsted mills requiring bobbin 
cleaning machines. 

Feb.) Cott 


Whether your mill uses roving or feeler bobbins, there is a 
machine that will clean them faster, better, more cheaply than 
they can be cleaned by hand. 


The Termaco, for roving bobbins, and the Utsman, for feeler 
bobbins, are lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and the cost of 
bobbins in hundreds of mills in this country, Canada and abroad. 


Our Engineering Department will gladly furnish to any mill 
using roving or feeler bobbins unbiased information as to how 
a Termaco or Utsman installation will cut operating costs. 


Merely write us what kind of bobbins your mill uses, and 
we will promptly send you data which you will find interesting 
and valuable to have. 


Engineering Dept. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Charlotte North Carolina 


For the greater convenience of northern mills, our New 
York and New England representative, The General Suppl) 
Co., of Danielson, Conn., carries a complete stock of Termaco 

and Utsman parts. 


0 YISMON 
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Spraying Oil on Raw Cotton 


Woolen Mill Practice of Oiling Raw Stock Before Manufacturing Taken Up by Cotton Mills—Reduction of Statice 
and Fly, Improved Condition of Card Wire, Bet ter Running Work and Yarn of Higher Breaking 
Strength are Results Claimed—Used on Gray and Colored Materials 


By H. D. Martin 


OT until recently has much 
thought been given by cotton 
manufacturers to the benefits 
which can be derived by oil- 
spraying the raw cotton before manu- 
facturing. A few mills have been 
quietly experimenting during the last 
few months with cotton softeners of 
various kinds, and the results obtain- 
ed by some of them have been remark- 
able Other 
enough 


mills did not go far 
with their experiments and 
While 


efforts were made to keep secret the 


failed to gain any benefits. 


more successful experiments, the mat 
ter has been brought to the attention 
of the trade generally by the lively 
meeting of the 
Executives of 
Atlanta on March 
18. The main purpose of this article 
is to impart reliable tnformation on 
what has been learned to date about 
oil-sprayed raw cotton. 

It is a well known fact that woolen 
manufacturers have always oiled their 


discussion at the 
Textile 
Georgia, held at 


Operating 


raw wool betore processing, even 
when making union goods with cotton 
in the mixtures. But apparently, 
while many cotton mill men were 


aware of this, it was taken for grant- 
ed that the oiling process benefited 
the wool only, or in the case of mix- 
cotton 


required because of the wool content, 


tures containing Was merely 


or because the stock was processed 
on the woolen system of machinery. 
About a year ago, a successful mill 
in Georgia began to experiment with 
oil-sprayed raw cotton and finally de 
termined to its satisfaction that there 


aaa , a 
were advantages in the practice. The 





benefits have been so remarkable that 
it is now stated that the mill could not 
now operate Without thistreatment. The 
superintendent of the mill is quoted 
as saying that his overseers would all 


common atomizer or humidifier spray 
nozzle, but 
air through these atomizer heads they 


are connected with supplies of air and 


stead of using water and 


oil. Compressed air under the ot 


In the lively discussion of oiling raw cotton, which took 
place at the recent meeting of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia, two of the principal speakers were Charles 
Oakes and H. D. Martin, of the Griffin (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Co. This mill is one of the pioneers in the use of oil for con- 
ditioning cotton, and Messrs. Oakes and Martin gave many 
interesting facts about their use of the process and its effect 


on operations and products. 


In this article, Mr. Martin, the 


mill superintendent, traces the development of oil-spraying 
raw cotton and shows what has been learned to date on this 


practice. 


leave him if he should quit spraying 
his raw cotton, and possibly some of 
the other help would depart 
with the overseers. Since this initial 
step was taken about a dozen other 
mills (mostly 
have begun to use this new process. 
Over half a dozen of these mills have 
been using it for several months and 
have decided that cotton really needs 
something besides water conditioning 
Quantity of Oil Used 
Thus far the operations or methods 


along 


colored foods mills) 


used and the results have been found 
to be quite uniform in these mills. 
The oil used is a processed petroleum 
product known as Breton Minerol | 
It is sprayed upon the raw cotton 
in the opening room 


cither bins. or 
preferably in the opener picker hop- 
a % 1 


pers. Each picker is equipped with a 


Spraying Outfit at the McIntosh Mills, Newnan, Ga. 





dinary pressure used for cleaning put 
poses is employed. 
Kach picker is provided with a ten 


} 


gallon oil tank from which an indi- 


g 
vidual pipe line connects with the 
spray head. The tank pump is con- 
nected to the picker mechanism and 
pumps oil only when the picker is in 
yperation. The oil is sprayed at the 
rate of about one per cent., or one 
pound of oil to 100 pounds of cotton 
More than this 


objectic mnnable 


has been found to be 
\ll colors of dved 


] ttor ] 


stock and bleached cotton re spraved 


is well as the grav cotton 


This process does not gim the 


chinery whatever. On the other han 
; ai ' ; ‘ 
it brightens the parts, makes ther 


smooth, and 


‘ : . : ‘ ' 
rosion Jn the cards it is heen 


Treatment Reduces Lint 


clothing foundation and beneficial to 
he wire. Cards strip easier. It re 
moves trouble due to static electricity. 
Cards can be started immediately at 
starting time without the usual re- 
piecings that are commonly necessary 
on cold or damp mornings, or during 
“dog dav’ 


overheated days and 


weather. Dust in the air of rooms is 
reduced, there are less flyings and lint 
droppings, and there is more cohesion 
of the fibres. ‘There is less waste 


the longer fibres and more of the 


shorter fibres can be used if desire 


In the spinning room there are fewe! 


ends down and one mill reports that 
spinners «are operating more sides 
There is less lint on the cards and on 
the thre irds in the Inning 


rooms. 


Better Condition of Machinery 
No complaints have been made re- 
any detrimental results at the 


garding 
slashers, or in tact from any source. 
The writer has not found that yarns 


are necessarily cleaner or. stronevet 


although some mills have found an 


increase in strength. The writer does 
not advise using lower grade stoc 


because with this process more of 
short fibres are carried along into the 


1 17 
iesirabie 


This may not prove « 


in fine goods mills. Steel rolls, rov- 


varn. 


ing frame flyers, thread guides, et 


ire kept free from rust Surfaces 
ire kept smoot} iti His preve s e 
EXCESSIVE which 1 ) 
presen ‘ rame l 


an ‘ 
her every evidence that . 
' 
il Sprave t { cott ’ 
rates the { etaine t 


{ecumulations on Card Parts 
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When warping pays 


an extra dividend 
As high as 20% 


some mills report 






Wouldn't an increase of 20% to 30% in your warping and beaming 
operations interest you—particularly if this extra production could 
be credited to your spools alone? 








How this increase can be secured. 
Equipping your machines with Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 
will give you this highly desirable result. And it will also give you 
10% more yardage. 





What method of spool construction makes this possible? 


The heads of Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools are made from 
highly resistant vulcanized fibre. These Lestershire heads will not 
break, splinter or chip. The heads cannot come off for the patented 
Lestershire fastening is permanent. 





How Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools save money. 


Lestershire Spools save the cost of spool replacements. They stop 
the loss of yarn due to faulty spools. They reduce operating expense 
in your warping and weaving rooms. Lestershire Spools materially 

bh lelBS Alli increase the quality of your warps which is reflected in improved pro- 
C FIBRE SPOOLS p) duction. And your employees are protected from injury by the lasting 


= smoothness of these spools. 











Warper Spools for Immediate Delivery 


In order to give those of our customers who use 

standard sized Warper Spools the benefit of im- 
Guarantee mediate deliveries, we endeavor to carry on hand 
for quick shipment a stock of 4x5, 4x5™%, 4x6 
and 4x6% Spools. 







Satisfaction guaranteed 









Southern Office: 
Box 3 519 Johnston Bldg., 
Johnson City, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. 
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has been found necessary to lighten 
the roving a little to prevent making 
goods oVerweight. As the cost of the 
oil is Much less than the price of 
cotton-at the present time (about one- 
half thg»price of good cotton), a gain 
is made here, but only to the extent 
of 1% or less. There can be no ob- 
jection from the trade in general as 
it makes the finished fabrics less sub- 
ject to faults and gives a better hand 
or feel to yarns and cloths. Yarns 
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are less likely to kink as a result. 

The oil is easily and completely 
scoured from either cotton or rayon. 
Nothing is known as yet as to whether 
t will act as a preservative of cot- 
ton; that is, prevent mildew or deter- 
ioration. The possibilities along some 
other lines are not as yet generally 
known. 

The whole effect of the softening 
process calls for testing and research 
to determine the results on some lines 


of goods. It would be well for the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington 
to perform this work. For cotton 


waste manufacturing the process will 
be a great advantage, neutralizing un 
tavorable conditions of 
ing and restoring to 


manufactur 
the material 
many of the qualities of the original 
cotton. 

In using the oil spraying process 
on cotton the cost of the oil must be 
taken into the 


consideration. If oil 
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replaces its weight of cotton in the 
product sold there will be a_ slight 
gain in matcrial cost; but if the oil 
is not present in the product sold we 
have added slightly to the cost of ma- 
must look for 
more production, more business or a 
better price That 
the quality of goods is improved is 
shown by the fewer ends down, which 
reduces knots and piecings and makes 
work. 


terials. In this case we 


for better goods. 


tor better 


Rayon Winding, Weaving and Finishing 


How Artificial Silk Processes Differ from Those of Other Fibres—Allowances That Must be Made for Lack of 
Elasticity and Strength—Special Devices for Improving Conditions, Including Peg Boards for 
Bobbins, Tension Washers on Creels, and Springs on Spoolers 


ANY 


intereting points on 
the handling of artificial 
sik in winding, making 


warps, weaving and finish- 
ing are given in a recent issue of the 
Manchester Guardian Commercial, by 
Thomas Brough and E. Smith. 
The discussions show English prac- 
tice and indicate that success is not 
due to any revolutionary changes in 
the methods of warping, spooling or 
weaving, but to understanding the 
nature and peculiarities of the new 
fibre, and the altering or adjusting of 
certain details in these processes to 
suit its weaknesses and _ pecularities. 
The following paragraphs will inter- 
est American mills: 

As winding frames are usually of 
simple construction they can generally 
be adapted to the special requirements 
of artificial silk. It is advisable to 
allow the yarn to run freely from the 
swift to the bobbin without passing 
over stationary parts that divert the 
angle of the thread from the swift to 
the bobbin, and the guides should be 
set so that the yarn does not bear on 
them. 

Breaks Cause Trouble 

Like silk, viscose threads are com- 
posed of a number of fine filaments 
lightly twisted together. When 
brought into contact with rough, un- 
even surfaces, these filaments are 
easily broken and cause trouble in the 
subsequent processes by bunching up 
as the thread passes through the guide 
or reed, which in turn causes break- 
ages and inevitable knots. Viscose 
stretches under tension, and does not 
wholly recover. As the stretched por- 
tion reflects the light differently, dam- 
ages of this nature show up very dis- 
tinctly, especially in viscose filling 
cloths, where they appear as bright, 
tight picks. Viscose absorbs moisture 
readily, and when wet or damp it 
stretches very easily. Therefore, it 
should be wound dry in a dry at- 
mosphere. 

The yarn should run smoothly in 
all processes, particular. care being 
taken to avoid jerks, strain, or un- 
even tension. Light swifts should be 
used with the minimum of drag con- 
sistent with even winding, and when 
putting on the skein the operator 
should be warned not to stretch it but 
to move the brace or cord to allow 





the skein to be slipped on lightly. 
The lacing knots should be on the 
right and the skein laid evenly on the 
braces, opened out, but not stretched 
out. 





Fig. 1. 


A Reef Knot 


The tension applied should be no 
more than is necessary to prevent the 


yarn from “sloving’” off the bobbin 
when full. The two knots shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2 are considered good 


knots for viscose. In practice it has 
been found that the reef knot is a use- 
ful one for warp yarn, as it is com- 
paratively small and_ passes easily 
through the reed; but as it slips oc- 
casionally and is not so easy to tie, 
the fisherman’s knot 
tuted. 


is often substi- 
This knot does not slip, but 





Fig. 2. A Fisherman’s Knot 


being slightly larger it has a tendency 
to catch up more readily. 

It will be noticed that a very few 
extra turns will considerably reduce 
the brightness and covering power, 
but this can be avoided by first put- 
ting into the single yarn a similar 
number of turns per inch in the op- 
posite twist to that which is intended 
for the two-fold yarn. 


Care in Handling 

If, without breaking the viscose 
thread, we strain it by pulling it be- 
tween the fingers and thumb of each 
hand, and then allow the thread to 
hang between the two hands like a 
festoon, the strained portion of the 
thread will be seen to remain almest 
straight and stiff. Consequently, when 


artificial silk is handled in any process 
connected with weaving it should be 
the aim of the operator to see that as 
far as possible both friction and strain 
are avoided, because friction damages 
the thread and 
stiffens it. 


strain stretches and 


Bobbins containing 


viscose should 


not be into bins 


or skips, but should be placed on spe- 


thrown haphazard 
cially constructed peg boards. These 
bobbin boards each contain 50 pegs, 
each peg carrying two bobbins, so 
that the capacity of each board is ex- 
Thus it becomes 
them, and the 
bobbins containing the viscose can be 


readily handled and carried about. 


actly 100 bobbins. 


unnecessary to count 


In warping, care should be taken 
to avoid using bobbins that are softly 
wound along the edges. 
ing from a bobbin the 
thread is liable to get embedded in 
the soft portions of 
it is being drawn off, 
tension, and is 


When warp 
soft-edged 


the material as 
which increases 


its liable to 


cause 
strained ends in the warp. 
A good method to follow before 


clothing the creel is to place on each 
creel peg first a wooden cone, then a 
felt washer, followed by a small iron 
washer, and finally the bobbin of vis 
cose. The broad end of the 
should be next to the felt washer. 
This method not only ensures an al- 
most perfectly 
but enables the 
regulated. If the small iron washers 
are removed and the bobbins are in 
contact with the felt washers, slighly 


cone 


free-running bobbin, 


also tension to be 


more tension will be given to the 
thread (see Fig. 3). It is usual 
to warp the finer counts of viscose 
from small bobbins and the heavier 


counts from larger bobbins. 


Beams Inspected 

All warp beams for which artificial 
silk is used should be periodically in 
spected to see ihat both the gudgeons 
and the beam itself are running true 
and_ without eccentric motion. 
After the warp is put on the warping 
reel it is beamed direct from the reel, 
either on to a loom beam or on to a 
dressing beam. When the beaming 
process is about to commence, instead 
of having the usual grooved slot and 
rod running across the beam to fasten 


any 


in the warp ends, circular holes about 
1 in. in diameter and I in. deep are 
bored 6 in. apart across the beam, and 
hooks screwed into these holes so that 
the tops of the hooks are just below 
the 


lo these hooks, bunches of the war] 


surface of the beam (see Fig. 4) 


ends from the warping reel are tied. 
with the result that, as the warp wind: 
itself on to the beam, this portion o1 








Fig. 3. Tension Device for Creel 


the warp does not bulge and get out 
of shape, as is usual with the rod-and 
slot method of fastening in the ends 
By this method an almost perfectly 
circular warp is obtained 


In a mill where a large 
number of qualities are made and 
where the widths of the goods vary, 
it will be found necessary to fre- 
quently move the iron flanges of the 
beams to suit the varying widths of 
the warps. 


weaving 


Iron flanges will damage 
a wooden heam by compressing its 
surface, thus making the diameter 
smaller at each side. When a beam is 
the thinner portions 
should be packed with paper to level 
it up so as to prevent slack and tight 
ends. Another important point nec- 
essary to observe is that the flanges 
of the beam must not only be carefully 
fixed, but thev flat 
smooth surface to present to the vis- 


so damaged 


must have a 












Throughout the HOUSTON TEXTILE MILLS at Houston, Texas, ceilings 
and walls are painted with Barreled Sunlight for lustrous, lasting whiteness 
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Interior of the WORTH COTTON MILLS at Fort Worth, Texas. Here also 
Barreled Sunlight is proving the most durable and sanitary white paint finish 


lwo big Plants in Texas 


whiter » cleaner ° lighter 


Painted with Barreled Sunlight 


WHEN the ‘‘Rice Process’’ of making paint pro- 
duced Barreled Sunlight, textile plants at last had a 
white interior finish with every desired quality—at 
the lowest cost per square foot of surface cov- 
ered! 

Today, ceilings and walls in hundreds of textile 
plants are painted with this unusual finish. Above 
are pictured two typical interiors—the Houston Tex- 
tile Mills and the Fort Worth Cotton Mills—where 
Barreled Sunlight is proving its superiority for long- 
lasting whiteness, cleanliness, and real economy. 

% & & 
APPLIED by brush or spray, Barreled Sunlight 
gives a lustrous finish so even and smooth that dirt 
cannot sink in, and superficial dust can be washed off 
—instead of repainting. Repeated washings will not 
wear away the durable surface. 


Sunlight 






















THE RICE PROCESS WHITE : 


Barreled Sunlight is actually guaranteed to remain 
white longer than any gloss paint or enamel, domestic 
or foreign, applied under the same conditions—also, 
not to flake or scale if properly applied. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in 55 and 30 gallon churn- 
equipped steel drums, and in cans from % pint to 5 
gallons. Where more than one coat is required, use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


For exterior painting, use Rice’s Reinforced Paint, 
a scientifically machine-made paint in pure white and 
unusually clear, well-defined colors. Used by textile 
mills everywhere. 


Send the coupon to obtain our interesting illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘More Light,’’ and painted sample 
of Barreled Sunlight. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
20 DUDLEY STREET — PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 


San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. 
Distributors in all principal cities 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
20 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Barreled Sunlight. 
Name 


Street 








City 


We are interested in improving working conditions in our plant. 
Please send us your booklet ‘‘ More Light,’’ and a painted sample of 
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cose threads (see Fig. 4), otherwise 

the filaments of the threads will be 

frayed and damage will result. 
Sizing 

Just as sizing is necessary for the 
successful weaving of single cotton 
and worsted warps, so is it also nec- 
essary to the weaving of “dumb” (i. e., 
untwisted) viscose warps, but not 
where the warp is made from viscose 
organzine or where sufficient twist is 
given to the yarn to enable it to with- 
stand the friction of weaving. Rough- 
ly speaking, there are two ways of 
sizing viscose—warp sizing and hank 
sizing, the former being the one most 
generally used. 

Owing perhaps to the oily or soapy 
substances used in the dyeing process, 
some dyed viscose warps, such as fast 
black and certain dark colors, par- 
ticularly blues and browns, have a 
tendency to resist the size. In such 
cases the viscose should be allowed 
more time in which to absorb the size. 
This can be accomplished by running 
the machine slower. Warps should 
be sized with as little tension as is 
practicable, viscose when in a wet 
state being weak and extremely liable 
to stretch. In piece-dyed goods the 
stretch given in sizing, if not exces- 
sive, recovers itself when the cloth 
is “wetted” at a later stage in the 
dyeing process. 

In hank sizing the viscose is simply 
opened out and immersed into the 
sizing liquor, the skeins being then 
hung up loose until dry. Hank-sized 
yarn has one advantage over beam- 
sized yarn; i. e., no stretch is put up- 
on the viscose during the process. Its 
great disadvantage is, being in hank, 
the sized viscose has to pass through 
at least three processes—winding, 
warping and beaming—before it 
reaches the weaving, which is the pro- 
cess where the size on the viscose 
thread is most needed. In practice it 
is found that when hank-sized vis- 
cose reaches the weaving some of the 
size has either been disturbed or lost 
through friction and the handling it 
gets during the processes already 
mentioned. Consequently hank-sized 
viscose is not so effective as beam- 
sized yarn where entire warps or 
where warps containing a large num- 
ber of viscose threads are required. 
Where coarse denier threads are used, 
or where it is advisable to use viscose 
free from stretch, or where the vis- 
cose warp threads are few in number, 
hank-sized yarn can often be em- 
ploved with advantage. 

Viscose Spooling 

For spooling viscose filling, stout 
wooden spools with heads and tips 
protected with smooth brass or steel 
have been found useful. Where fill- 
ing is to be carried about the country 
t is found that well-made compressed 
paper spools, if carefully inspected 
betore being used, give very satisfac- 
tory results. Some spooling machines 
are built to spool viscose direct from 
the hank, thus eliminating the process 
of winding from the hank to the spool- 
ing bobbin. 

For fine sizes of viscose it is not 
sO Satisfactory as spooling from the 
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bobbin. Much damage can be done 
to the viscose filling during the spool- 
ing process, and “bright picks” in the 
cloth have frequently been proved to 
be caused by the strain put upon the 
thread during this process. Friction 
and strain in spooling are as far as 
possible avoided by the device shown 
in Fig. 5. If reference is made to 
it, it will be seen that in its passage 
from the yarn bobbin A, to the spool 
IE, the viscose thread does not come into 
contact with any stationary rod or 
guider with a fixed point of contact. 
The three points of contact B, C, and 
D, are fibre-wheels that freely revolve 
by the pressure of the viscose thread 
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Fig. 4. Special Beam for Rayon 


as it comes into contact with them. 
It will be noticed that the wheel B 
is carried on the end of a fishing rod 
tension wire, which is free to move 
in a vertical line in accordance with 
the amount of pull or tension exerted 
by the thread as it passes over the 


wheel. In this way slackness, strain, 
and friction on the viscose thread 
are reduced to a minimum, and 


“bright picks,” which are a bughbear 
to the users of artificial silk filling 
are largely avoided. Knots tied dur- 
ing the spooling process should be 
placed at the back or thick end of the 
traverse so as to prevent the filling 
thread from being caught by the pro- 
jections as it is drawn off the spool 
during weaving. 
Mounting the Warp 

In weaving viscose, the warp, 
wherever possible, should be mounted 
in the loom so that the threads form a 
direct line from the warp beam 
through the harness without passing 
over the back rest. If, however, it is 
found necessary to use a back rest, it 
should be a circular beam which will 
rotate freely with the movement of 
the warp as it passes over it, and thus 
avoid friction. For plain weaves the 
warp line, when the shed is crossing, 
should be horizontal from the front 
breast beam to the warp beam. The 
warp line for satins or similar weaves 
when woven face down should be 
slightly higher at the back in order 
to throw the main weaving strain on 
the bottom shed, which forms the 
bulk of the warp, and thus ease the 
strain on the top shed when the 
threads in the top shed are lifting. 


When _ beam-sized used 
in conjunction with another fibre in 
the warp, the viscose portion should 
be lightly tensioned, but the warp 
varn which is weaving with it should 
be well tensioned, because, as previ- 
ously explained, the stretch given to 
the viscose thread during the beam 


viscose is 


sizing recovers itself when passing 
through the dyeing 
quently, unless the viscose 
weaving slack and the warp 
which is weaving with it tight, the 
contraction which takes place in the 
dyeing will cause the viscose warp 
threads to have a strained appearance 
in the cloth. 
only a few viscose threads are used 
in the warp, and where a raised or 
lofted effect is required in the weave 
or figure, it is sometimes advisable to 
use hank-sized yarn in the stripes. 
owing to the fact that with hank-sized 
viscose little or no contraction takes 
place in the dyeing process. 


process. Conse- 
warp is 


varn 


In fancy stripes, where 


Harnesses 
knitted top and 
found to be suitable for 
weaving viscose warps. Unknitted 
wire harnesses, the heddles of which 
slide freely in the harness frame, are 
more suitable for stripes and fancy 
effects; because when one design is 
completed and another required, the 
draft or pattern can be _ readily 
changed without the necessity of hav- 
ing to reknit the harnesses. The 
springs should not be too strong or 
the wire heddles are liable to “lock” 
or become too rigid and thus cause 
friction and breakages in the warp. 
In weaving delicate viscose warps 
it is advisable to use a “false back- 
harness” in place of the usual “lease 
rods.” A “false back-harness” is a 
mock leish harness without 
which performs the same function as 
“lease rods;” i. e., divides the warp 
threads and enables the weaver to re- 
tain “the cross” and keep the warp 
threads in their proper order. The 
advantage of this method of dividing 
the warp is that the shed opens direct 
from the warp beam, thus obtaining 
equality of tension on the upper and 
lower sheds. With “lease rods” the 
sheds are not equal, the upper shed 
opening to the first “lease rod,” and 
the lower shed to the “lease rod” he- 
hind it, or vice versa. With “leas: 
rods” some friction is caused as the 
viscose warp threads pass over and 
under them, but with a “false back- 
harness” there is practically no fric- 


Suitable 
Wire harnesses 
bottom are 


eyes, 


tion. 

Suitable Reeds 
The ordinary strong wire reed 
with square-edged dents has been 


found unsuitable for weaving viscose, 
the reason being that the sley moves 
backwards and forwards during weav- 
ing and the inward pull of the cloth 
causes the warp threads along the 
sides to bear on the inside edges of the 
reed wires. This naturally 
chafing to be set up. 
duce this to 


causes 
In order to re- 
a minimum, it has been 
found highly advantageous to use fin 
flexible wire, and to bevel the edges 
of each dent wire. 

For the usual dress goods loom, 
where comparatively small or medium 
sized shuttles are reeds for 
weaving viscose are usually 312 in. 
deep between the balks. In heavier 
looms where larger shuttles are used 
this depth would be proportionately 
increased. In order to 


“cushion” for the 


used, 


provide a 


viscose warp 
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threads, and thus prevent them from 
being bruised by the shuttle, it will 
be found useful to cover the “running 
board” with a thin strip of felt. If 
the viscose filling is being cut, chafed 


or soiled in the shuttle boxes, these 
lithculties may 


strip ot 


be prevented by plac- 
swansdown on the 
shuttle boxes. 
for viscose filling are 


in condition by a small 


linseed oil 


ing a 
front sides of the 
Shuttles kept 
dressing of 


when reshuttling. 


When “brushing” a_ shuttle for 
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Fig. 5. Arrangement for Spooling 


Weaving viscose, put as much “brush” 
in the shuttle eye as will keep the 
viscose thread at even tension as it 
draws off the end of the spool. The 
shuttle eye is usually “brushed” with 
soft worsted. When “furring” a 
shuttle for weaving viscose, the best 
fur for this purpose has been found to 
soft 
cheapness. 


be rabbit, owing to its texture 
and comparative Both 
sides of the shuttle should be furred 
from end to end, so as to allow the 
fur to lie on the filling not only for the 
full leneth of the 


spool, but also up 


to the shuttle eve, to prevent the vis- 
cose from “ringing off” and = caus- 
ing slack picks: also to prevent the 


thread from springing out of the top 
of the shuttle, 
main causes of marking” and 
“soiled shoot.” After placing fur in 
a shuttle care should be 


which is one of the 


“box 


taken to ex- 
amine it to see that no hard glue is 
left on the shuttle sides, as this will 
cause broken filling, strained filling, 
or “bowing in.” 


Finishers Problems 


The problems that beset the fin- 
isher of viscose fabrics are no more 
varied than those which have exer- 
cised the minds of finishers of textile 
fabrics in all times. Where practic- 
able, it is often more economical to 
use bleached or bleached and mer- 
cerized cotton varn in conjunction 
with viscose; but this [ 
course, be laid down as a definite rule. 
It applies more particularly to cloths 
containing a large percentage of vis 
cose, and serves to illustrate a point 
on which the 


cannot, of 


cooperation of the 
manufacturer and finisher is beneficial 
to both. 

Owing to the multiplicity of types 


(Continued on page 101) 
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See our exhibit at the 
Southern Exhibition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, 
May 11th to 23rd, 1925. 


Cotton Mills are 


Going South 


HE New York Herald as long ago as Febru- 


ary, 1923, was quoted by the Literary Digest 
as having said: 


“With the South’s water power unsurpassed any- 
where in the North, the logical place for the cotton 
mill is in the cotton field. There electric develop- 
ment brings this power to regions remote from its 
source. The wonder is not that there has been 
more increase in Southern textile manufacture, but 
that the increase has not been greater.” 


Georgia offers to textile and other 
Manufacturers :— 


High elevation above sea level. 
Temperate climate. 

Location at source of raw cotton supplies. 
Proximity to ores and building material. 
Plenty of power immediately available. 
Plenty of native born labor. 

Friendly public sentiment 


The Georgia Railway and Power Company supplies 
Hydro-electric power to Atlanta and sixty-nine other 
municipalities in Georgia, almost any one of which offers 
to manufacturers advantages that are not to be found in 
other sections. ‘ 


A surprisingly large percentage of manufacturers who 


have investigated North Georgia will move to that sec- 
tion in the near future. 


Georgia Railway and Power Co. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








Streaks in Dyed Warp Knitted 
Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

The enclosed swatch is a fair sample 
of the difficulty we are experiencing in 
our dyed warp knitted goods. You will 
please note the light spots or blotches 
and streaks which run all through this 
piece. Not all of our goods are coming 
out like this, but we never know when 
this may occur. This is especially true 
with the darker colors. The following 
are the methods and materials we are 
using. We trust that you may be able 
to recommend a remedy. 

This fabric is made from 1/78s do- 
mestic yarn. The skeins are allowed to 
stand over night in a bath of monopole 
oil and green olive oil soap, after which 
they are extracted and delivered to the 
winding department. The cloth is made 
on a tricot machine, about 24 yds. to the 
piece, and 120 inches in width. From the 
machine it goes to the dye house, where 
the pieces are sewed together in a chain 
of about six or eight pieces. The next 
operation is scouring. The pieces are 
placed in a scouring vat with a solution 
of 3% soda ash and 10% soap and are 
scoured for three hours with boiling 
water, after which they are rinsed; the 
cold water being drawn into the vat and 
brought up to the boiling point: then 
extracted. The goods are afterwards 
put through the solution of caustic soda 
for shrinking, being kept open all the 
time. After shrinking they are put back 
in the vat and washed three or four times 
in cold water, then with warm water 
with the addition of about 4% sulphuric 
acid for the purpose of neutralizing the 
caustic. Following this the goods are 
thoroughly washed again until all acid 
is removed, after which they are brought 
up to 120 deg. and 10% of monopole is 
added for the purpose of softening the 
goods. Now they are ready for dyeing 
and are placed in a vat with a small 
amount of sal soda and monopole oil and 
water, just warm, and run ten minutes. 
Dves are added very slowly. The pieces 
are kept open all the time the dye is be- 
ing added. When dye is all in, the cloth 
is run ten minutes. Then the hath is 
slowly brought up to a boil and allowed 
to hoil 20 minutes. Then the glauber 
salt is added and the cloth run ten min- 
ites more. The goods are boiled 20 
minutes more and patched (5376) 

The matter of processing sueded atlas 
cloth is taken up in the March 28 issue 
of Textitr Wore. The light streaks 
in the sample submitted are of such a 
nature that they suggest faults some- 
where hetween the weaving and the dye- 
ing processes, so that the preliminary 
oaking can be left out of the question, 
particularly as it appears to have been 
handled properly 

It would be difficult to fix the point 
it which the trouble actually occurs ex- 
ept by actually seeing each stage in the 
process. Thus the only thing to do is to 
suggest the various places where faults 
may be found, leaving it to the processor 
to examine each in turn.- The trouble 
s apparently caused by the uneven pene- 
ration of the dyestuff, which in turn is 
usually caused by uneven action of the 

uustic soda in the shrinking. Mercer- 
‘zed cotton has a much greater affinity 
tor dyestuffs than has the untreated 
hbre; consequently degrees of mercer- 


Under this heaa, we undertake 
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damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


to answer, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line 


tree of cMarge, to the best of our ability 
subscriber to TEXTILE 
the case ot 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


will not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by 


the correspondent’'s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR. 


ization must lead color 


intensity. 


to degrees of 


The penetration of the caustic depends 
enormously upon the cleanness of the 
fibre from all natural waxes or foreign 
matter such as oil stains. This poits 
to the scouring, where it would appear 
that the chemicals in the present instance 
were used with rather too much dilu- 
tion, or that boiling hardly lasted long 
enough. We would suggest doubling the 
percentage of soap and oil, and also 
doubling the time of scouring, reducing 
these later to a limit determined by ex 
periment and conditions. The use of a 
pressure kier should aid scouring, as 
also would the addition of one or two 
per cent. of caustic soda to the bath 
The soap may be quite alkaline and not 
necessarily of the highest grade. Com- 
plete elimination of the oils and waxes 
is the main essential. 

In regard to the shrinking, not enough 
details are given on which to base any 
definite remarks. There is the possibil- 
ity, however, that the 
not strong enough, or that the time of 
immersion is’ not long enough: either 
of which could cause the trouble, sep- 
arately or in conjunction. There is also 
the possibility that creases have caused 
the streaks as these obviously militate 
against complete penetration. The solu- 
tion should be above 50 deg. Tw. and 
should be cold for the best results. The 
entire cloth should be immersed for at 
least five minutes. In the subsequent 
neutralizing of excess caustic it might 
be as well to use an organic acid such as 
acetic, or in any case a milder mineral 
acid than sulphuric, which forms more 
or less insoluble salts and is drastic in 
its action. The concentration should 
also be controlled to prevent undue acid- 
ification of the cloth, which might tend 
to neutralize the effect of the caustic. 
Four percent sulphuric acid may be a 
little strong for the purpose, but 
this must be determined experimentally. 


solution used is 


too 


\s far as the dyes are concerned, we 
would suggest using only those dyes 
particularly adapted for the dyeing of 
mercerized cotton. Any firm manufac- 
turing dyestuffs will advise in this mat- 
ter. The operation of dyeing should be 
carried on with as much retarding of the 
color as possible in all stages, in order 
that level shades may be produced. In 
wetting out, a fair amount of soap could 
also be added, as well as to the dye- 
bath. This does not exclude the use 
of monopole oil and soda as at present 
employed. The dyestuff must be added 
very sparingly, lifting the goods out of 
the vat at each addition and working 
them as much as possible between times. 
We notice that upwards of 100 Ibs. of 


cloth is once. The vat 
should be large enough to accommodate 
this amount easily, say about 600 gals. 
We would dyeing only two or 
three pieces at a time while experiment 
ing as indicated. 


* k * 
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Finishing Bag Goods 
Technical Editor : 

Kindly inform me through your de- 
partment of Questions and Answers, 
what equipment is necessary for the 
bleaching, finishing and put-up of bag 
cloth. In other words, I wish to know 
how this stvle of work is produced today 
and what machinery is necessary for 
satisfactory results, from the gray cloth 
to completion (5364) 

Taking as a basis a unit of equipment 
to finish 40,000 yds. per day of goods 
weighing about 4 yds. to the pound, on 
a 36 in. and 37% in. gray width basis, 
the inquirer would need the following 
equipment : 

Two sewing machines, power driven, 
for sewing together in a continuous run 
the ends of the cuts of gray goods. 

One 6 ft. saturating machine of the 
bleach house washer type. 

Two 5-ton capacity kiers, with large 
manholes so that the mechanical kier 
piling device may be used. 

Three bleach house washers, 
type. 

Three water squeezers. 

Two sour squeezers. 

One chemic squeezer, with piling ma- 
chines of the proper capacity for chemic 
and acid treatments. 


10 ft. 


The inquirer would also require the 
necessary wrought iron or boiler metal 
tanks for mixing caustic, etce., for kier 
charges, and cement and wooden bins 
for storing goods during the various 
processes of the bleaching, and for stor- 
ing up the goods after the bleaching 
is’complete and before mangling. He 
would also need apparatus for making 
bleaching liquor, that is, either agitators 
and tanks for chloride of lime, or mix- 
ing tanks for storing chlorine liquor 
fixed with soda ash. Acid storage tanks 
would also be required made from wood, 
lead-lined on the inner surface. 

After bleaching the goods would be 
picked up in the rope or strand form 
and run through the following range: 

One ceiling type scutcher, 44 in. wide. 

One 5-roll water mangle with two 
brass rolls and three husk or combina- 
tion rolls, followed by six to ten dry- 
ing cylinders and a compensator. 

One so-called dry mangle for flatten- 
ing the threads and putting them in 
condition to take the backfilled mixture 
more readily. This mangle would have 
a middle brass roll about 12 in. diameter, 
with an iron body and brass shell cov- 


ering about 1 in. thick, and two husk or 
combination rolls 20 in. diameter. 

One 30 ft. tenter to stretch and even 
up the goods before filling. 

One of the latest type Tommy Dodd 
or backhlling mangles, such as is used 
tor filling heavily stuffed or filled fabrics, 
with friction roller, double oscillating 
doctors and agitator rolls in starch box 

\iter the Tommy Dodd the 
would be passed over a drying machine 
of about 42 cylinders and laid down by 
a folding or plaiting device, ready for the 
calendering and finishing. After drying 
over a drying machine they should be 
conditioned. 


LOK ds 


The calender is usually a 5-roll in- 
stallation of very heavy construction, 
with a 16 in. chilled iron driving roll 
and a 14 in. upper intermediate chilled 
iron roll, both steam-heated, and three 
combination rolls about 20 in. diameter 
The calender should be fitted with at 
tachments for receiving the goods in 
batch form and have a 2-drum_ heavy 
batcher for winding the goods up as 
finished. Some concerns use a chasing 
rigging on their calenders for the higher 
grades of bag goods, and in this case 
it is fitted to the calender and a spe- 
cial single-drum batching apparatus is 
used. From here the goods are ready 
to make up into bags. 

The above equipment is figured for 
use in the bleach house with what is 
known as a_single-boil caustic system. 
It is possible to finish goods within 1% 
to 1 in. of gray width on the above 
range on a 36 in. basis. Forty-four 
in. machinery throughout for a maxi- 
mum width of 39 in. gray goods would 
be sufficiently large for all requirements. 

* ok * 


Praises Articles on Bast Fibres 


as Substitutes for Cotton 
Washington, D. C. 
Editor, TeExtTiLtE Wortp:- 

I have read with much interest the 
article entitled “Bast Fibres as Sub- 
stitutes for Cotton” by Charles F. Gold- 
thwait, published in Textite Worwp of 
March 14 and 28. 

This is the most comprehensive state 
ment of facts on this subject that has 
been brought to my attention in recent 
years. The differences between fibre 
flax and seed flax might have been em 
phasized a little more and the facts 
brought out that fibre flax cannot be 
grown successfully in the areas having 
than 20 inches of rainfall, where 
most of the seed flax is now produced. 

The method suggested in the article 
that the growers of flax bring the straw 
to central retting and scutching mills 
where the preparation of the fibre could 
be carried on by men familiar with this 
work has been in operation in Ontario, 
Michigan and Oregon for many years 
About of fibre flax were 
grown in Eastern Michigan last year and 
about 5,000 acres in Oregon, but the 
farmers who grew the flax did not un- 
dertake to thresh the seed or to ret the 
straw or scutch the fibre. This same 
principle is also carried on in the pro- 
duction of hemp in Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Iowa. The hemp there is dew-retted 
on the ground where it is grown and the 


less 


1,500 acres 
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EESONA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


This Machine 
Successfully Winds 
Artificial Silk 

Direct from Skein 
Onto Cones 





The No. 50 Universal machine, winding artificial silk, 

The No. 50 Universal Skein combines, with the advantages of less handling, the 

to Cone Winder economy resulting from the elimination of winding 
from skein to spools. 


A slow starting device prevents straining of the fibre 
EESONA when starting, and the compensating device that con- 
trols the swift, assures uniform tension on the yarn 


This mark of quality and service throughout the winding process. 
is placed on all Universal Wind- 


ing ee ga that The 5” traverse cone is acknowledged as the ideal 
« | detail of design ane “on- . . . 

Sane ae are ee ae supply for knitting machines. 

material used in the building of si ; 5 ‘ — fas 

the machine is up to the high The Universal No. 50 winder is indeed an efficient, 
standard of excellence, always economical machine that has constantly proved suc- 
Mamntamer \ the niversa 


Wiciite Canny. ‘Incitaton cessful in actual operation. We will quickly prove 
machines bearing this mark to you in one interview its advantages in your mill. 


Will vou communicate with our nearest office? 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 


Providence, SEESOND Philadelphia, 


New York. Charlotte, 
Neo. BOSTON Utica. 


Chicago. 





Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


DEPOTS AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 


UNIVERSAL WINDING | 
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retted stalks are taken to central scutch- 
ing mills where they are dried, broken 
and scutched. 
Very truly yours, 
Lysrer H. Dewey 
Botanist in charge of Fibre Investiga- 
tions, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
* * * 
Latch Needles 
Lint 
Technical Editor: 

We are running a slipe wool on a 4 
cut rib machine. Sample of the yarn 
is enclosed. We find that latch needles, 
sample of which we are enclosing here- 
with, bind latches fast from the fine 
fibres, causing drop stitches. When re- 
moved and the latch forced open they 
are all right, as the forcing the latch 
open has caused the fibre to drop out. 
Is there anything that could be done to 
keep latches so that thev will not tighten 
with the fibres, and not open? (5373) 

It will no doubt be very difficult to 
overcome this trouble entirely, but the 
writer believes it can be improved some 
by adjusting the dial in relation to the 
cylinder to a position where the yarn 
slips off the cheek of the needle before 
the latch starts to close. This has a 
tendency to take loose fibres away from 
the latch before it closes on them. 
Guides which are too low would also 
cause trouble of this kind. It is some- 
times well to run the yarn with as much 
tension as possible before it passes to 
the needles. 


Clogged with 


*x* * * 


President Coolidge Does Pub- 


licity Work for Rayon 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor-p: 

President Coolidge in a speech before 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manutacturers last week complained 
that he could not find the word rayon in 
the dictionary. One might say, in a 
spirit of levity, that the dictionary is the 
only place where you can’t find rayon. 

However, it was noted that when Mr. 
Coolidge made a search for rayon, in 
the handbooks used in connection with 
cross word puzzles, he found the word 
duly listed and described as the “new 
generic term for a cellulose fibre, here- 
tofore known as ‘artificial silk’.” 

President Coolidge did a fine piece of 
publicity work for rayon by concentrat- 
ing national attention upon it. For this, 
he deserves the appreciation of the en- 
tire trade. As I understand it, the at- 
tention of the President was called to 
rayon by the energetic vice-president 
and general manager of the Viscose 
Co., who has been giving such splendid 
support to the word rayon and_ has 
popularized to an amazing degree in 
the brief space of time in which it has 
been in use. 

Some time before the Presidential in- 
cident, | had made the acquaintance of 
one of those genuine wizards who de- 
American torture—the 
cross word puzzle. Early in the history 
ot the adoption of the term rayon, sev- 
eral newspapers ran cross word puzzles 
in which there was given a five letter 
word meaning “i 


vise the great 


a fibre having the ap- 
pearance of silk.’ One of the metro- 
politan newspapers, which ran this cross 
word puzzle, offered a prize for the cor- 
rect solution and I understand, that over 
15,000 correct solutions of this cross 
word puzzle were received within one 
week. Therefore, it is safe to say, the 
American public is fully cognizant of 
the word rayon and knows its meaning 
and significance. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


It is interesting at this time, to review 
the success of the word rayon, in. the 
various trades. In the department store 
field most first class houses are using the 
word exclusively. One or two of the 
catalog houses are using the word rayon 
that, heretofore, have used artificial silk. 
In the upholstery and drapery weaving 
industry, rayon is accepted and used al- 
most exclusively. 

Having been one of the original sup- 
porters of the word, it was with con- 
siderable pride, that we were able to 
place what was actually the first adver- 
tisement in magazines of national cir- 
culation in which this yarn was referred 
to as rayon. 

That there should be some opposition 
to the adoption of the term rayon is not 
surprising or unexpected. The idea of 
taking a fibre, the use of which runs into 
many millions of pounds each year, and 
giving a startlingly new and distinctive 
name was bound to be repugnant to con- 
servative elements in the trade. Orig- 
inally, the most stubborn opposition to 
the change in name came from those 
who wanted to retain the name “silk” 
with some qualifying term. They didn't 
care how they qualified the term “silk,” 
so long as they used stlk—either “arti- 
ficial silk,” or “art silk,” “fibre silk,” or 
any other kind of silk, just so long as 
it was silk of some kind. Now it is 
obvious, that this fabric is not silk in 
any sense of the word. Therefore, it 
can not be artificial silk any more than 
cotton is artificial wool, or jute is “as- 
sistant linen” or bricks are artificial 
stone. 

To those who still maintain that arti- 
ficial silk is an honest designation of the 
fibre, I want to say that while the hon 
esty is subject to some doubt, the ques 
tion of honesty is not the important one. 
Is it a correct, proper and adequate and 
just description for the fibre,—that is 
the important question. 

In this connection IT am reminded of 
a story told by a director of a bank 
A customer of this bank brought in an 
enterprising young man who had just 
started in business and who wanted to 
make a loan. He was introduced to the 
president of the bank with the endorse 
ment “He is a thoroughly honest young 
man.” 


“Honest,” said the president of thx 
bank, “certainly we take it for granted 
that he is honest, but does he know 
anything ?” 

“Artificial silk” may be an_ honest 
designation of the fibre, but does it do 
rayon justice; does it clearly describe 
the product; is it the proper name to 
keep and hand down to posterity as 
sociated with the fibre that has revolu 
tionized the textile industry ? 


Those who insist on using the term 
“silk” in some form, either by tying it 
up with the word rayon or any other 
qualifying word, cannot be honest in 
their intent. The effect of associating 
the word silk with any other word is 
misrepresentation. With the attitude of 
the Federal Trade Commission so well 
known, no one can honestly use the 
term “art silk” any longer. When the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
originally started the agitation to give 
this fibre a generic name, one of its 
fundamental specifications was no name 
with the word silk in it could in any 
way, shape or form be used. In this 
the association was absolutely right. 

The use at the present time of the 
term “rayon silk” is particularly vicious 


and I can't believe it is used with any 
honest intent. Either the enemies of the 
word rayon are deliberately using the 
combination “rayon silk” to discredit 
rayon or the “die-hards” are making a 
last stand to hold on to something with 
which to fool the public. 

The general adoption of the word 
rayon is absolutely inevitable. The cam 
paign of education now being conducted 
among our research institutions, among 
our colleges and public schools and mag- 
azines and newspapers is bound to cen 
ter the attention of the consuming pub- 
lic upon the desirability and necessity 
for the adoption of the term rayon. 

Having been an enthusiastic supporter 
of the term from its inception, | want 
to sound a word of warning to the 
friends of rayon not to over-stress the 
possibilities of this fibre, not to lead the 
public to believe it is an unqualified tex 
tile miracle. 

Rayon will never take the place of 
cotton, or wool, or linen, or other basic 
fibres around which civilization has cen 
tered its activities for many centuries. 
In its proper place, handled by people 
who know how to weave and knit it, this 
fibre is bound to be a great factor in the 
textile industry. But it can be killed 
by its over-enthusiastic friends. Any 
effort to employ rayon for purposes for 
which it is not fitted are bound to dis 
credit the yarn, and both the makers of 
it and friends of the product should be 
scrupulously careful to keep it out of 
endeavors and lines where its recognized 
weakness and limitations would be likely 
to shake the confidence of the public in 
it. 

HerRMAN BiuM, 
President, Craftex Mills, Ine. 


a 


Wants to Locate a Dye Firm 
Editor, Trexrme Wortp: 

We desire to communicate with the 
Livingston Dye Works, dealers in all 
kinds of dye stuffs, but we are unable 
to locate their address. Would it be 
possible for you to send us this infor- 
mation? Your help will be greatly ap- 
preciate d. 


(D 105) 
(We cannot locate this firm. Do any 
readers know its address ?—Ed.) 


* * * 


“Rayon” Appears on Old Swiss 
Postage Stamps 
Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 

Replying to yours of March 31, I have 
heen informed that the term Rayon on 


Editor, TEXTILE WORLD :— 

I wish to thank you very much 
for your most interesting letter 
of the 2lst instant in regard to 
the - , and would ask 
you to convey to your editor, 
Mr. Douglas G. Woolf, an ex- 
pression of my sincere apprecia- 
tion of his kindness in so fully 
answering the various questions 
that I asked on this subject. The 
information which he _ has _ so 
kindly given appears to answer 
the questions as fully as can be 
expected and will assist me very 
greatly in dealing with the inquiry 
received on this subject. 

Again thanking you very much 
for your kind cooperation in this 
matter IT remain, 

Yours very truly. 

(Signed) HAROLD FOX, 

Vice Consul. 





early Swiss stamps, followed by the nu- 
merals, referred to zones, and that from 
a given central point a rate was fixed in 
units of 5, so that “Rayon I” paid 5 
rappen, “Rayon IL” 10 rappen, and so on. 
I presume these zones were fixed similar 
to our parcel post zones. I enclose a 





Swiss Postage Stamps of 1850 Showing 
Use of Word “Rayon” 


few cuts from an old catalog which I 
happen to have which illustrates these 
stamps 
This information may he interesting 
to your readers in view of the similarity 
of the term, although Rayon in connec- 
tion with the artificial silk industry is 
used in quite a different sense. 
Yours truly, 
CuHartes M. Ams, 
President, Max Ams Machine Co 
— 


Worsted Mixtures 
Technical Editor : 

Perhaps I may be able to offer a few 
suggestions to your inquirer No. 5345, 
whose question with reference to dyed 
tops was published in your issue of 
March 14 


wools <¢ 


li the correspondent is using 
1 s blood or lower there is no 
recombing to get both a 
good result and an even blend. I would 
suggest recombing in all cases of higher 


necessitV of 


quality tops. The following is my method 
of dealing with all kinds of blends for 
coating, hosiery and hand-knitting yarns: 

The tops are dyed in the first instance 
by the Franklin top dyeing machine, 
which I have found to be very success- 
ful \fter dyeing, I use no method of 
blending but take the tops direct to the 
first can gill box of the drawing. For 
example, take a heather mixture of the 
following proportions: 80% black, 10% 
cardinal, 10% gold. First weigh out the 
blend in 100 Ib. lots as follows: 80 Ib 
black, 10 Ib. cardinal, 10 Ib. gold, and 
run through gill box in separate 100 Ib. 
lots up to the draw box. The. various 
lots can then be put together without 
any fear of the ultimate shade 

If this method is carefully carried out 
it cuts down the cost of a heather mix- 
ture to within 5c. of a yarn dyed solid 
shade. I have used this method for 
about 15 years and have had no trouble. 
The doublings in the drawing are also 
an important factor. TI will outline the 
ones I use, which are giving good satis- 
faction 


ee See a ee ee § ends 
, ee, er ree 6 ends 
3—4 spindle draw................4 ends 
4—-¢ spindle weigh........... -.-.4 ends 
%—S spindle finisher....... in cae Ce 
6—S spindle second finisher........ 3 ends 
aI Va’. ae calacd a iaiwinlawa'e @ areialar ons 2 ends 
DS cen Aik Sat was FCN ee este 2 ends 


If the counts are below 20s, I eliminate 
the first finisher and the rover. 
Yours very truly, 


R. M 
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Ludlow M’f'q Associates, Ludlow, Mass 


30% MORE BY 
REDEVELOPMENT 


Due tothe rapid advance in the art of 
hydro-electric practice, in some cases, plants 
installed not more than ten years age can be 
made to yield 20° to 30°, more power often 
by only partial redevelopment of a water 
power along proper lines. 



























Considering the increased cost of labor, 
fuel, and transportation, and the uncertainties 
connected with the supply of these under 
present conditions, it becomes more important 
to utilize the existing facilites efficiently. 


Our hydro-electric work is based on many 
vears of experience. We will be giad to 
send our booklet, ““Hydro-Electric Develop- 
ments,” describing some of our work in this 
held, 








There is no reason why the cost of 
water power development cannot be 
as accurately estimated as that of in 
dustrial or steam power plants. Our 
investigations, based on experience, 
minimizes the uncertainties of water 
power development. 


CHAS.T. MAIN 
ENGINEER 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET 

BosTON, MASS. 


AND 


F. and M. Building. FORT WORTH: TEXAS 
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Send for “Tables and 
Directions for wse 
with Yarn Reels and 
Scales." 

Write for your copy 
today. 


TO NUMBER YARN CORRECTLY 


Weigh it Accurately 


Use Brown & Sharpe Roving or Yarn Scales No. 
980. They weigh yarns to one-tenth of a grain 
or one seventy-thousandth of a pound. 

Put one of these scales in your sample room and 
make certain that each weight is absolutely 
correct. Send for details. 


BROWN & SHARPE MEG. Co. 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


BROWN & GHARPE 


Yarn and Roving Reels and Scales 
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| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RINGS 
Teena 





Zhise 

TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
° TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
_ WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 
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Improved Backwasher 


Three Fans Circulate Air and 
Exhaust it Quickly 
Taylor, Wordsworth & Co., Leeds, 
England, have recently improved the 
drying arrangements of their back- 
washer by replacing the single fan lo- 
cated on top of the drying chamber 
with a set of three fans. The new 
product is being marketed in the 
United States by Edward Jefferson, 
19 So. Second St., Philadelphia, who 
is the sole agent. It is known as the 
Whitehead & Layland’s patent three- 

fan system. 

One of the fans is used: entirely 
for drawing out the moist air. The 
exhaust outlet at the top is six inches 
in diameter and is much larger than 
on the old type. These provisions are 
said to be of great benefit in drying 
the material, as they remove all ex- 
cess moisture quickly. The other two 
fans operate more slowly, and are 
used for keeping the air in circula- 
tion through the sliver. 

The builders have found that the 
new machine operates much more 
quickly than their old type, gives bet- 
ter results in drying, and increases 
production 30%. This increased pro 
duction may be obtained by increas- 
ing the number of slivers fed to the 
machine or by increasing the speed. 
The new model is also more economi- 
cal of power. Whereas the original 
was operated at a rate of 1500 R.P.M., 
the new model is operated at only 
about 700 R.P.M. This reduction in 
speed is largely made possible by a 
new type of fan. The new exhaust 
arrangement allows a reduction in 
steam consumption. The fans can be 
driven from either side of the ma- 
chine, according to which arrange- 
ment is most convenient. 


Automatic Roving Check 


Stops Roving When End Breaks 


on a Spinning Frame 


An automatic roving check for 
spinning frames has recently been 
placed on the market by the Auto- 
matic Roving Check Co., _ Inc.. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. The inventor is G. 
Roy Barksdale of Greenwood, S. C. 
The device holds back the roving 
whenever an end breaks and feeds it 
in automatically when the end is to be 
pieced up. It is claimed that this de- 
vice saves 90% of the lap waste. It 
can be attached to any make of spin- 
ning frame. 

The accompanying diagram shows 
the arrangement of the roving check. 
The back roll is a shell roll, and is 
provided with means for controlling 
the rotation of the shell or corrugated 
section. When the yarn 6 breaks, arm 
or main member 8 flies up due to the 
counter balance 12. The pawl 13 is 
independent of the main member 8, 


but revolves about the same axis, and 
follows 12 until it drops into the 
ratchet 3, on the shell roll. This pre- 
vents the shell roll from revolving, 
thus arresting the flow of roving into 
the rolls. The middle roll continues 
to revolve, and the roving is pulled 
in two between the middle and the 
back roll. To put the end up, the 
spinner presses down on the thread 
guide 7, which has assumed a posi 


S886 








End View of Spinning Frame Stand 
Equipped with Automatic Roving 
Check 


tion about on a line with the figure 5. 
This releases the pawl 13, permitting 
the spring clutch to pick up the shell 
on the back roll. The shell begins to 
revolve immediately, thus automatic- 
ally feeding the roving into the rolls 
This is a new or basic principle. 
Other numerals appearing on the dia 
gram designate parts as follows: 1, 
roving trumpet; 2, leather covered 
roll; 4, front drawing roll; 5, scaven 
ger roll; 9, thread guide clamp screw; 
10, traveler; 11, spring clutch; 14, 
auxiliary weight; 15, compensating 
weight. 

One discovery made by the inventor 
during his tests is of particular in 
terest. While endeavoring to find 
what would be the effect of having 
the counter-balance 12, too heavy, he 
discovered that as he increased the 
balance up to a certain point he in 
creased the breaking strength of the 
yarn. The reason for this he explains 
as follows: On the present spinning 
frame, the thread guide is rigid and the 
twist builds up between the traveler 10, 
and the thread guide 7, until it is 
sufficient to jump by the thread guide 
7 weak spots in 


7. If there are 
seeks the weak 


twist 


the 
roving, the 
spots, passing over the heavier parts 
of the roving. When the automatic 
roving check is used, there is a slight 
vibration of the thread guide, not 
perceptible to the naked eye, but 
easily discovered by lightly touching 
the clamp screw 9, with the tip of the 
finger. This vibration permits the 
twist to jump by in quick succession, 
thus avoiding a building up of the 
twist between the traveler and the 
thread guide. This affords a more 


and an increase of 
breaking strength, it 1s 

It is stated that the device not only 
the greater part of the lap 
waste, but also a large percentage of 
the leather covered roll cost and of 
the spinning room labor cost. It is 
possible to run the spinning 
ing the noon hour without 
ners in attendance. 


uniform. twist 


claimed. 


Saves 


room dur- 
any spin- 
Since it is not 
necessary to remove the scavenger roll 
during operation to clear the small 
amount of lap waste accumulated, 
there is no danger of breaking down 
ends in this manner and the 
will not be allowed to wind around 


the front rolls and cause damage 


roving 


Embossed Seals 


New Products Help Merchandising 
by Giving Effect of Quality 
Fifteen years ago, the idea of using 

a high grade embossed seal as a toe 

sticker was never thought of. Credit 

for the first application belongs to 

a manufacturer of hosiery in Phila- 

delphia, who chanced to see a gold 

seal, designed for some other purpose, 

and applied it to hosiery. \t 

present, not only do hosiery manufac 


his 


turers use these seals for toe stickers 
and rider tickets, but they are coming 
into general use for other knitted gar- 
ments, silk 


cotton goods, 


for tapestries, fabrics, 
and in 


fact for any use where a small, bright, 


goods, woolen 
well designed label can be applied in 
stantly to impart an effect of quality. 
The indications are that the demand 
for these goods in the textile industry 
is in its infancy, as there are thous 
ands of mills that can employ 
profitably. 

IF. E. Mason & Sons, Batavia, N 
Y., are constantly bringing out 
numerous new products in this line, 
using gold and silver stocks that are 
guaranteed against any tarnishing or 
changing of color after long exposure 
to light. They are offering mills a 
free designing service for the creation 
of artistic effects and state that they 
can quickly solve the problem of se- 


them 


curing original designs from a rough 
drawing. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

\_tuMINU™ chloride, Apparatus for pro 
ducing. 1,530,493. F. W. Hall, Port 
\rthur, Tex 

Boretn winding machine 

Schweizer. Basel, 


1,531,033. F 

Switzerland 

Corps or threads, Mechanism and method 
of operating on 1,530,602. T. J 
Kelly, Passaic, N. J. 

Firnres, Obtaining new effects on animal 
1,531,143. W. H. Schweitzer, Heidel 
berg, Germany. 


KNittTING machine 1,531,246 oe 
Price, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING machine for making seamless 
elastic stockings, Tension device for 
circular. 1,530,992 R. M. Foster, 
Worcester, Mass 

Loom. 1,530,530. W. S. Wells, So 


3ethlehem, Pa. 





Loom, Fringe weaving. 
Jenny, T. Martin, C. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Loom reed. 1,531,178.  G. 
Amsterdam, N. J 


1,530,600 A 
Duerrenberger, 


Crossland, 


Looms, Friction let-off for. 1,531,114 
J. McBride, Catasauqua, Pa. 
Looms, Take-up mechanism for. 1,530 


778. A. Lecomte, Swansea, Mass. 
SuHuttie, Self threading. 1,531,082. C 
H. Douglass, Cranston, R. I. 
SPINNING frame. 1,530,554. R. W. Gos 
set, Spartanburg, S. C 
TESTING machine. 1,530,678. W. 1D 
LaBatt and H. Sengebusch, Erie, Pa 
\WWINDING machines, Stop motion for 
varn, thread and the like. 1,530,798 
EK. Wildt, Leicester, England. 
YARN moistening mechanism. 
J. A. Johnson, Danville, Va. 


1,531,189 


Business Literature 


The 
Commerce. 
lwo carefully prepared booklets have 

been published by the Erie Chamber oi 

Commerce describing the manifold in 

dustrial, social and other attractions of 

that city. 


IRIE Erie (Pa.) Chamber of 


One of these is a well printed 
and illustrated booklet of 68 pages which 
uutlines in a general way the advantages 


of Erie as an industrial and summer 


resort city. A smaller publication oi 
24 pages contains a brief historical re 
view of the city and many interesting 


figures and facts regarding its industrial 
and commercial growth and the oppor 
tunities for further expansion. It is 
out that Erie, with a present 
population of approximately 110,000, has 
grown from 419 industrial plants in 1900 
to 537 industrial plants in 1922. The 
interesting statement is made that more 
than one-half of the nation’s total popu 
lation can be reached over-night by rail 
ride from Eri 


pointed 


REFRACTORIES 
Plibrico 
Chicago. 

\ new edition of the company’s cata 
log lives up to its 
complete treatise on the building of 
monolithic furnace linings with Pi 
brico.” An interesting discussion of fur 
nace troubles in general is followed by 
attractively presented details of the com 
pany’s product and service. <A section 
is devoted to the proper installation ot 
monolithic furnace linings, and other sec 
tions describe the use of this lining for 
furnace fronts, arches, 
bridge walls in boiler 


FURNACE DESIGN. 
Firebrick  Co., 


AND 
Jointless 


introduction as “a 


walls and 
furnaces and for 
heating furnaces, baking ovens, stills and 
other industrial furnace and 
ous applications 


side 


miscellane 


THe IMPROVED 
MENT. 


HeticaL Tupse Mover 
The Foxboro Ce., Inc., Fox 
boro, Mass. 

\ four page folder printed in two 
colors describes the Foxboro improved 
helical tube recorder movement for re 
cording instruments. The company guar- 
antees that the accuracy of its record- 
ing gauges and recording thermometers 
is within less than 1% of total scale 
reading. 





Better 


Uniformity, thoroughness 
and speed feature the work of 
Sargent Drying Machines 
for wool, cotton, rags, linters, 
flax—or carbonizing. 

Not only are these results 
assured, but they are accom- 
plished at an unusually low 
consumption of steam and 
power. This is due to the 
practical application of sound 
scientific principles of air cir- 
culation. The Sargent en- 
gineers have used to the fullest 
advantage their thirty-five 


C. G Sarcent’s Sons 


Drying 


with Greater Economy 


years experience in drying ma- 
chine design and construction. 

The upkeep cost of Sargent 
dryers is remarkably low. 
They are well built and re- 
pairs are very few. One of 
these machines has been run- 
ning over four years in a Wool 
Combing Plant (name on re- 
quest), during which time less 
than $10.00 was spent for 
repairs. 

Investigate this economical 
equipment. Let us send you 
our catalog. 


Corp.. Ganiterille. Mass. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines 


All Classes of 
Woolens and Worsteds 


also 


Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 


Washers and Crabbing Machines 


| DRK 


ENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
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Aarveoae £0 
KEMP GAS EQUIPMENT for Textile Finishing 
Operations such as singeing, tentering, calender- 
ing assures maximum production with highest 
quality of finish. Burners to suit all types of 
machines. 

The KEMP SYSTEM for applying city gas. 

The 20th CENTURY for producing gas for isolated 
plants. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED. 

























The C. M. KEMP 
MFG. CO. 


405-413 E. Oliver Street 
Baltimore, Md. 












BATTENS 


FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF! 


WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON 





SHUTTLES 
BLOCKS 
FIBRE PINIONS 
RACK 
QUILLS 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
































Rayon Handling 
(Continued from page 93) 


1§ cloth in which viscose is being 
used, it is not possible to go into full 
letails for each, but there are a few 
vutstanding points that apply to all. 
It should be remembered that viscose 
has not the same elastic properties as 
wther fibres. Under tension,  es- 
pecially when wet, it can be stretched 
ippreciably before breaking, but when 
once stretched it does not wholly re- 
cover. 

With viscose and cotton, providing 
the cloth is not subjected to severe 
mechanical treatment or rough hand- 
ling in the wet state, such as may 
occur between the nip rollers of 
washing and scouring machines, 
bleaching may proceed on_ similar 
lines to the ordinary cotton bleach. 
Che fabric may be kier boiled in_the 
usual type of pressure kier, using a 
caustic soda liquor of 2 deg. Tw. or 
soda ash of 3% strength. For chem- 
icking, neutral hypochlorite of soda of 
» to 1 deg. Tw. is recommended, but 
the ordinary solution of bleaching 
powder can be employed. The goods 
are then scoured in the acid at '% deg. 
Tw. In the subsequent washing, care 
must be taken to remove all traces of 


acid, 


In dyeing, viscose behaves very 
similarly to mercerized cotton; it has 
more affinity for the dye than ordi- 
nary cotton, and, for this reason, spe- 
cial precautions are necessary to ob- 
tain even results on mixed _ fabrics. 
Light shades do not as a rule present 
much difficulty. The ordinary cot- 
ton methods, such as loose dyeing 
over a winch and jigger dyeing are 
generally applicable, but the most 
level results are obtained on the pad- 
ding machines. Especially is this so 
in the combinations of hard twisted 
cotton yarns and viscose. For this 
class of fabric a soda ash scour is 
preterable to the use of caustic soda. 
It has been found that the latter 
treatment makes the viscose absorb 
the dye more readily. 

It should always be borne in mind 
that, though the same dyes will dye 
viscose and cotton, the affinity of the 
two fibres for particular classes of 
dyes varies considerably. Viscose in 
a loose condition has more affinity for 
dyes than when it is kept under ten- 
sion. Fabrics made of silk and vis- 
cose or wool and viscose may be 
treated exactly as if they were com- 
bined with cotton, and of course lend 
themselves to cross-dyed effects. 

Drying Important 

lhe drying after dyeing has an im- 
portant bearing on the finish, es- 
pecially when a soft handle is re- 
juired. For such goods, loose drying 
> essential lhe ordinary hydro- 
extractor may be used to partially dry 
loose dved 


sh tun 2 


cloths, but for fabric that 


volved at hig! 

to throw out as much 

uperfluous moisture as possible. The 
oods can then be ssed 1 tot 

stove, whi should not be too hot. 


ind must be supplied with a current 
warm air. About 120 deg. F. is 


~ i? 
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the best temperature for this process. 

An alternative method of drving is 
the cell drier with flat steam heated 
cells arranged in tiers and with free 
running rolls at the ends of the cells 


to allow io. the fabric being passed 


through at the minimum tension. | 


The ordinary wet finishing tins are 
suitable for some cloths; but, where a 
free full handle is required, they 
not generally desirable. 

Viscose filling cloths usually re- 
quire more width allowance from the 
gray to the finished cloth than cctton 
or silk filling goods of a similar 
character. ‘The best results are ob- 
tained by allowing from 714 to 10% 
difference between the gray and fin- 
ished width at the tenter. 


are 


To soften and smooth some cloths, 
cold calendering at a medium pressure 
is often.a very useful final finish. 
It removes hardness and improves 
the cover. Hot calendering is not 
generally suitable for viscose cloths 
except for highly. glazed finishes, such 
as “Cire” finish, where the friction 
calender is employed. Lining satins 
and similar fabrics may sometimes be 
improved by a light schreiner calen- 
der finish. 

Fabrics of simpler construction, 
such as viscose stripe shirtings and 


voiles, may be given the ordinary? 


tenter finish, but every care must be 
taken to avoid undue strain. This 
latter precaution is probably the most 
important one at this and everv other 
process, and cannot be too. strongly 
impressed upon finishers. 
Mercerizing 

The ordinary mercerizing methods 
are not applicable to viscose and cot- 
ton clotiis. Caustic soda treatment at 
the strength usually employed in mer- 
cerizing tends to dissolve the viscose 
and to disintegrate it very rapidly. A 
very few moments of immersion in 
caustic liquor at ordinary mercerizing 
strength is sufficient to deteriorate 
the fibre to such an extent as to ren- 
der it unserviceable for ordinary 
wear. Dilute solutions of caustic 
soda, such as the 2 deg. Tw. used in 
the scouring, do not cause any de- 
terioration but with the use of 
stronger solutions the destructive 
properties increase pro ratio to the 
strength of the solution up to about 
20 deg. Tw. At this strength the del- 
eterious action is at its maximum, 
and stronger solutions do not appear 
to affect the fibre to quite the same 
extent. It is necessary to find new 
methods of mercerizing to overcome 
this defect, and some success has al- 
ready been achieved. [nthe 


near 
future this should open another big 
field for the use of viscose. as the 
fibre is eminently suitable for giving 
added brightness and effect to the 


large range of piece-mercerized fal 


rics already on the market at a m 
cheaper cost than silk 


embossed finishes requ 


the ! ai 
1 
: 1] cog 
nizant of the dange s { ve 
eral interes 










The J-1552 Across-the- 
line Switch 


prevents motor burnouts, fires, 
accidents to workers,and waste 
of time due to blown fuses. 


National Box Installs 100 J-1552’s 


This huge Chicago box-making plant has provided protection 
for men, motors and machines by installing the Allen-Brad- 
ley Type J-1552 Across-the-line Starting Switch on over 
100 machines. Hereafter motors and machines will be pro- 
tected against overload more effectively than is possible with 
any hand-operated switch. 


Workers, too, will be protected against accidents—the touch 
of a button starts or stops motors without danger to opera- 
tors. Fire hazard is likewise avoided because the J-1552 is 
completely enclosed and can be operated safely in the midst 
of dry shavings. And production is safeguarded because no 
machines are shut down waiting for fuses. A harmless mo- 
mentary overload does not stop the motor. The touch of a 
button starts the motor again when stopped by a dangerous 
overload. 


Textile mill workers, motors and machines need J-1552 pro- 
tection against accidents, overload, fire and abuse. At the 
low cost of the J-1552 switch your plant cannot afford to 
be without it. Write for prices and complete data today. 


-Bradley Co. 


ELECTRIC CONTROLLING APPARATUS 


Sales Offices: Sales Offices: 
Baltimore Chicago Knoxville Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Cincinnati I os Angeles Saint L vi 3 
Boston Cleveland New York Saint Paul 
Buffalo Denver Philadelphia San Francisco 

Detroit Seattle 





General Offices and Factory: 498 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Chiffons 


Our 
300 Needle 
Model K 


with fashion seam and 
fashion marks 


Chiffons are again 


in popular demand 


New Model K 
33 300 needle 70 gauge 
Heel reduced in size 


IGH spliced heel and double sole reduced in pro- 

portion, making a narrow stocking over the instep 
and foot. The machine embodies all the regular fea- 
tures of the Model K including fashion seam and 
fashion marks. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT @& WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Full Fashioned Hose 
Remarkably Well Sold 


Tightest 





Delivery Situation in 
Years, With Premiums Freely 
Offered for Nearby Goods 
Mills continue to lag seriously be- 
hind in deliveries of wanted seamless 
novelties, and much merchandise of 
this character is temporarily off the 
market, or sold up so far ahead that 
jobbers are not interested. Staple 
goods, especially combed and mercer- 
ized numbers, remain as difficult 
ever to move in volume. 


as 
t is notice- 
able, however, that many of the ex- 
treme low prices recently quoted on 
the latter are now a thing of the past. 
Prices on full fashioned 
silks for the last six months of the 
year were to have been made during 
the week just closed by the largest 
factor in the business. While not 
officially announced as this is written 
at mid-week, it is the unanimous ex- 
pectation of the trade that these prices 
will show no change from those ob- 
taining for the first six months. Aside 
from the tight current situation there 
is no justification for a change in 
prices in either direction, and main- 
tained levels are expected to exert the 
usual stabilizing influence. 
Unique Full Fashioned Situation 
Perhaps never before in the recol- 
lection of the present generation of 
selling agents has there been such a 
tight delivery situation on full fash- 
ioned Deliveries within a 
reasonable length of time are impos- 
sible from well known mills selling 
the jobbing trade. As reported previ- 
ously in this column, some mills are 
sold up solid through September, and 
the better-known plant which can 
promise goods before July is diff- 
cult to find. 
Premiums 


women’s 


goods. 


of much as 
dozen over general market quotations 
are being freely offered for deliveries 
within the next few weeks, and they 
are said to be finding few takers. A 
mill which is a comparative newcomer 
to the full fashioned business is pick- 
ing and choosing its customers with 
the care that is an unusual privilege 
for the mill long-established 
reputation. Production facilities are 
heing expanded by numerous plants, 
and there are frequent rumors of 
further extension full fashioned 
manufacture in the South. 
The Causes 

All this super-activity may be 
traced fundamentally to two causes: 
(1) the increasing demand for full 
fashioned hosiery by the women of 
the country, and (2) the radical de- 
pression and curtailment of last year 
during which retail and  jobbing 
stocks were allowed to sink to dan- 
gerously low levels. As one old- 
timer puts it, “more full fashioned 


as 


50c a 


ot 


ot 


goods were consumed last year than 
were produced.” 

There is certain to be a material 
increase in the production of fall 
fashioned goods during the next few 
years. Many seamless manufactur- 
ers, in addition to those who have al- 
ready been attracted to it, are casting 
envious glances at the full fashioned 
end of the game. Whether or not 
the present situation will result in an 
eventual overproduction time 
will tell. 

It seems as certain as anything in 
this world can be, however, that the 
market for full fashioned silks 
women will expand steadily; and the 
possibilities of silk and fibre mixtures 
and all-fibre full fashioned 
have hardly been scratched. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


J. W. Dunaway has been appointed 


alone 


for 


goods 


eastern sales manager of the Rich 
mond Hosiery Mills, effective \pril 
13, with offices at Broadway, 
New York. Mr. Dunaway has been 
associated with I. Cozzens & Co., New 
York selling agents, for the last three 
years, and 


IIOo7 
/ 


previously was with the 
advertising department of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
he had charge of several textile ac 
counts. Mr. Dunaway will supervis 
the distribution of the well known 
Arrowhead hosiery in New England. 
New York State, Pennsylvania, New 


where 


Jersey, Maryland, Delaware = and 
Washington, D. C 
Novelties and more novelties tells 


the story of the seamless end of the 
business. There is no shrinkage in 
the demand for striped and checked 
halt and the tuck 
stitches in women’s goods are appar- 
ently more than holding their own. 

Talk of 
stripes and checks, however, is heard 
in more than quarter. 
cancellations seem so far to have been 
confined to merchandise lat 
ery. 


hose, various 


cancellations on women’s 


one These 


in deliv- 


Unconfirmed are heard of 
kK. I. mercerized goods being avail- 
able at as low as $2.12'%4, but $3.25 
remains the bottom I 
quotations are concerned. 

The slight hardening on staples in 
combed and mercerized goods is some- 
what unusual in view 
market for them. 

Misses’ combed pineapple stitches 
are said to be difficult to obtain at 
than $1.70, and 
seems to be about the low on misses’ 
mercerized cross ribs. 

Full mercerized alligator stitches in 
women’s goods of good quality aver- 
age about $2.75. ‘Merchandise an- 
swering this description is reported 
to be offered as low as $2.50 and as 
high as $3.00. 

A southern mill recently made up a 
few samples of 42-gauge full fash- 
ioned all-fibre chiffons, which, how- 


rumors 


so far as open 


of 


the draggv 


less $2.45—$2.50 


ever, never got beyond the stage of 
being an interesting demonstration 
of what could be done, so far as is 
known. These goods were designed 
as $1.35 retailers, and the claim is 
made for them that 8 out of 10 job- 
bers could not have told they were 
not pure thread silk. 
New York commission 
featuring all-fibre women’s 
goods exactly the same statement was 
made this week—that business for 
50,000 dozens could be written with- 
out leaving the house if deliveries 
could be made within the next month. 
\t the same time, business is 
needed on another line of fibres, 220 
needle, short boot and combed top, 
is quoted at $2.85, with terms. 


In two 


houses 


which 
Che attempt to introduce the alli- 
gator stitch into half hose has ap 


varently been a flivver. One line of 
silk and fibre twisted offered recently 
at $3.62'4, with terms, has been with- 
lrawn in disgust. 

If the pineapple stitch does not be- 
come a fixture in infants’ mercerized 
goods it will not be because of their 
appearance. An excellent looking 
of this character has sold well 
at $1.75. 


sock 


New Publications | 


Co., 
Fourth Ave, New York City. 





Warp KNITTING AND GLOVE MANUFAC- 
TURE; Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, $6.00. 
This book has been compiled prin- 

cipally from articles by Gilbert R. 

Merrill, Edward Murden and Joseph 

Rowan which have appeared in TEXTILE 

\VorLp. It is the first treatise on warp 

knitting published in book form. The 

book is extremely timely because of the 
growth of this branch of the knitting 
industry during the last few years. 
The subject has been logically divided 
into three parts. Part I describes the 
three principal types of warp knitting 
machines—Milanese, Tricot and Raschel 
discusses their operation and methods 
of setting. Part II describes the classes 


of fabrics made on warp knitting 
machines and methods by which they 
are produced. Part III is devoted en- 


tirely to a description and discussion of 
knit glove manufacturing, including the 
making of the cloth, processing, con- 
structing the gloves, merchandising 
methods, style tendencies and a glossary 
of glove terms. 


It is contemplated that the part devoted 
to glove manufacture will prove of 
interest and value to buyers and retailers 
of this class of merchandise well 
as to manufacturers. 

There chapters devoted to the 
manufacture of warp machine nets, glove 
fabric underwear and hosiery and other 
types of plain and fancy warp knitted 
fabrics. 

The hook is completely 
from photographs and drawings; 
pages bound in imitation leather. 


as 


are 


illustrated 
125 


New Business is 
Dull in Underwear 


Spotty Situation on Spring Goods 
—Bals Still Dragging—Quality 
Trend in Fibres 
Recent business has been entirely 
routine in all branches of underwear. 
Heavy-weights are normally quiet and 
are almost sure to remain so for three 
months. A considerable variety of re- 
ports on light-weight merchandise is 
to be heard in the New York market, 
but it is evident that spot business in 
many cases is not what it should be. 
There is a complete absence of new 
features in the light-weight situation. 
Well known lines of men’s ribbed 
goods are well sold through May, ac 
cording to mill representatives, but 
merchandise perhaps not so. well 
known is understood to be freely ob- 
tainable for early if not immediate de- 
livery. A big business has undoubt- 
edly been done on men’s suits to retail 
at $1, and ribbed goods as a class are 
certainly in better position than bals. 

Probably the only reason that ad- 
vances have not yet been put into ef- 
fect on not a few lines of ribs in this 
popular class is that even the slightest 
mark-up would take them out of the 
accepted price range. 

Balbriggans show no special signs 
of life. Business continues to dribble 
in from day to day, and it has been 
restricted during the last two weeks 
by the Jewish holidays. There has 
certainly been nothing like the rush 
for merchandise that was predicted in 
a number of quarters, and it seems 
unlikely now that any.will develop. 

Opinion in the selling market holds 
that the much talked of carry over 
of bals by jobbers has been cleaned 
up now, but jobbers continue to com- 
plain that retailers are not doing the 
business that has been warranted by 
the excellent weather this spring. Un- 
less there develops a-radical improve- 
ment in demand during the next 
month it is distinctly unlikely that 
higher prices will be put into effect 
on any lines this season. 

The Trend in Fibres 

Reports agree that in rayon under- 
wear for women the tendency of buy- 
ing from the jobbing trade is toward 
better quality merchandise. The move- 
ment of goods of this character is de- 
scribed as fair in several large-pro- 
duction sections which are understood 
to have had considerable trouble with 
returns of cheaper goods last year. 

As time goes on the jobber and re- 
tailer are gradually being educated 
to the desirable qualities of artificial 
silk merchandise when properly made. 
It should become more and more dif- 
ficult to sell this merchandise strictly 
on a price basis, and better quality 
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Cut Production 
Costs With the 
Wildman Ribber 


Wildman Circular Ribbers are 


equipped with a two-speed drive which 


SS ee 
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has increased production in many mills 


in some cases as much as 50 per cent. 


Practical working figures proving this 


statement are available. 


Se et 
LL. 


The advantages of a two-speed drive 
which allows slow work on difficult 
courses, and rapid work on easy courses, 


are obvious. 


The change in speed is accomplished 
smoothly by the Wildman Belt-Shifter 


mechanism. 


The Wildman Ribber Catalogue gives 
detailed illustrations of this and every 
other important feature of the Wildman 


Ribbing Machine. Send for your copy. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


We have issued a very complete 
a and informative book, “The 
3 Science of Knitting.” Price $3.00. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


goods should find a gradually expand- larly well sold, and a quality line of 
ing market. wool goods with an established repu- 
—_—— tation of many years’ standing is com- 
Underwear Trade Notes only understood to have booked the 
So far as can be discovered there largest business of its career in any 
have been no withdrawals of lines of 
fleeces and wool goods other than ing. 
those mentioned in this column last While heavy-weight ribbed goods 


similar period since the formal open 


week. As the situation stands today, for men are normally quiet following 
ne well known line in each class has ‘the heavy business taken late last year 
heen withdrawn. and early this year, a duplicate order 
It is general understanding that the for 60 cases on a well known line is 
product of other fleece and wool mills reported to have been placed last 
is sufficiently well sold to jwarrant week. 
withdrawal at this time, but no such One of the best indications of the 
action has -heen taken. One of the = satisfactory position of heavy-weight 


*heaper fleeces is said to be particu- ribs, according to one mill representa 





Staple Hosiery Quotations 


Prices printed below represent fair average market quotations on staple 
hosiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality 
merchandise in mill packing sold to the jobbing trade. Ranges are neces- 
sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 





Men’s 
144 needle, 1 Ib. transferred top, looped RD See Patmn ne aN ere eat Mat $.95-97 4 
176 needle, automatic top, sewed tO. ccc... 6.6 c eae cecee ses 70 
176 needle, transferred top, looped toe...........scccceccccccs 95-1.00 
Zane MOCO. “COMI: “CMe (SOME. « \-s.6 00s sis <va'vac0 ev vee caes canis 1.50-1.60 
200 needle, full mercerized, double sole.................0e000: 1.65-1.75 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole...................008: 1.75-2.20 
200 needle, fibre-plaited, drop stitch (cotton top, heel and toe) 1.85 
220 needle, fibre-plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel and 
SR 1g vce Ge ccd none ete ae ate hier ne awe oe wae ae 2.50-2.65 
ZOO Weedié; Hbre-lated, . AS ADOVE és oc cic scare s.cvicie ss assenene ee vies 2.62'4-2.75 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist, double sole (mercerized 
ic EE ENED oe tet akan asl ets hie Gi wee ew <n oe aol ame od 3.00-3.25 
240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel 
EMME RS otc cea mia eee as die SAAC MISUSE SR Siac Rok 3.50-4.00 
176 needle, worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors.......... 3. 35-3. 50 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers............ wee eed 4214-3.62! 
Women’s 
17G needle, eta top, sewed: to@.c..5.c eek cases weseees Mar 85-90 
RVG DESO Aa UOMIDEU €OEs oii ie viens ae dios av wee aaeeaeeaues 9714-1.021% 
Zoo needle. tull combed; double sole... ices. csecscecevewscses 1.65-1.75 
eee RPGs AUMEN IESORSAMIE, one sb w'e'b. bck ere dle kis Raids Sak SONGS eee 2.25-2.35 
Ald MORRIE: SEA SOLORTIROE, i o.9 6 ba6 5 500s ea eieeWawadinaoee eaenes 2.35-2.75 
MINGOtOr GUC, TEE TMOOEIBOE oi. sie sic oe cic ceewseverweeeereres 2.60-3 .00 
aE ARE) CRORE DUNN sas b bibers ws kag C8 Sia KON ee wee ee eee e ex 3.25-3.35 
160-176 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights........ 3.25-3.50 
220 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed 
kon, Meee ORME SOO) 5 a's s'ocisaistecura ears Sie Paco 5, catintat elena nefetierenss 2.85-3.00 
220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 20-22 in. boot (mer- 
TTS OO ORE I MOO os 6.0.5 a Nias eae AGW KEM E RS Bis esas 3.25-3.50 
240-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and 
toe), standard goods 
ab ne, CPE eta erat doh cra Gn Ae aGa a AS ORAS A eae 5.50-5.75 
ee AMT IS ice a oe She a RIL ORE RG SaaS ADT ES ACA R's 5 .75-6.25 
240-260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized 
Nigey «UU RT Da oie ors iain pai aa dade «via Same hin oo eis SSK a8 6.00-6.75 
200-220 needle, fibre plaited over worsted..............ceeeee: 6.00-7 .00 
Children’s 
28 oz. asses’ ribs (Con 73 rise: SE, tall SP). io sis sine 2S wis sce 97 '4-1.00 
Boys’ 3 lb. 1 x 1 ribs (on 8; rise 714¢, fall 714¢)............. 1.85-2.15 
300-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 744¢, fall 5¢)...... 1.60-1.70 
344 needle misses’ full mercerized, 1 x 1 and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7; 
ae RE SMO INE D hoi ear u tied 5 ihe eh ie WAS nO SE SOLS we-e 2.35-2.60 
300 needle misses’ combed cross ribs (on 7; rise 714¢, fall 5¢). 1.70-1.80 
300 needle misses’ mercerized cross ribs (on 7; rise 10¢, fall 5¢)  2.45-2.75 
Children’s 7g lengths, mercerized, ribbed leg, circular ingrain 
ine  Caet ane 10 OD coos Sec nace chuvss vies ne ete ee esos 3:20 
Children’s 7g lengths, as above, fibre jacquard tops............ 3.50 
Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops...............-00.: 1.50-4.75 
eee  SCREMONL, BEM aig clas ing bo eR bEOs eT Ca WEEE S Rete wie 1.50-1.70 
Full Fashioned 
(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) 
Chiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20 in. boot......... .» 11.00-11.50 
errr ee RM ge ce cdc ae ann ature wih wie ieiiwie Ain No@e. Cie wes 13.00-15.00 
8-9 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot...... 10.00-10.75 
10-11 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot...... 12.00-12.50 
12 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21 in. boot........ 12.50-13.00 
en) NNN EA NE i is De aes ta Gms 16.50-18.50 
39-42 gauge halt hose, 10-11 strand, mercerized top, heel and tox 6 .00-7 .00 
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BRINTON RIBBERS 
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It 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, 
dogless and striping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 
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Built in all sizes, for all classes 
of rib work. 
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Samples and prices on request 
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Foreign Agents 


SS 


Great Britain and 


Hi 


the Continen: Australia 
Ni Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, J. H. Butler & Co., Sydney— 
ad England. Melbourne. 


4 


South America 


4 Santiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Tih Republic. 
= China and Japan 


Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghal, China. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Waste not 
and 
Want not 


Are you still wasting high priced 
yarns and producing hosiery with 
unsightly fringe in the High Splice 
and Double Sole? Why not use 
“ BANNER ” Split-Foot Machines 
to produce something better for 
the wearer to talk enthusiastically 
about? 


You will have earned a_ better 
reputation, saved waste, time and 
labor, which all summed up means 
added profit to the manufacturer. 


Remember you are known by the 
quality of the product you produce. 


Let us convince you. 


| | Come in 


AGN A 
1) Ht) Mg MIR i Mi nae 
SP tah —— ‘ ae 
ce 4 f : a" i i 
wae i eee 
Wi ma RUT | Mt te Hi 


mar and 
| talk it over 


| 
SPLIT-FOOT 
PROPUCT 


{ 
i MP Hl 

Main Office and Factory 

PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales anjl Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 BROADWAYJINEW YORK COLONIAL TRUST BLDG., 13th and Market Sts. 


Southern Office 
JAMES BLDG... CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 
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Knit Goods Wintiaeta« 8 nationed 


ve, is the fact that a very large per- 

ntage of the business now on his 

ioks has already been detailed. He 
pects that details to be received in 

e near future will about clean up 
the business now in. 

Business on quality lines of branded 


insooks is said to have been dis- 
pointing so far this spring. Not- 
ithstanding all the market propa- 


full cut merchan- 
se it is said that the price attraction 

sub-standard has 
ved too much 
Jobbers’ spot business on light- 
the Middle West is de- 
as unsatisfactory by a mill 
who recently trip 
rough that territory in an effort to 


‘an up odd lots of seconds, ete. 


eanda in favor of 
merchandise 
for jobbers. 
veights in 
s ribed 


vent made a 


Buyers who are going around voic- 

¢ the sneaking suspicion that some- 

w or other there is to be a break in 

e market later on are about bal- 
inced by selling agents who talk of 
the probability of higher prices in 
he near future on both heavy-weights 
nd light-weights. After all the prop- 
eanda on both sides 1s checked over 
the impartial observer comes to the 
conclusion that, while anything is pos- 
it is probable that market levels 
will not be changed materially during 
the remainder of the vear. 


1 ile, 


New York Knitters Get Offer 
from South 

\usurn, N. \ \. ‘Ks; 
president of the Knitting Co., 
last Saturday said that 
negotiations for removal of the plant 
to the South had been started when 

was there on a_ business trip 
recently, but that nothing definite has 
heen decided. 

Mr. Vlasko declines to make any de- 
finite statement on the situation, but 
as far as the 
question of moving the industry from 
Syracuse to the South depends largely 
on further negotiations with the Ala- 
bama business men expected to come 
to Syracuse. 

Word received 
\la., states that the proposed new 
plant there would cost more than $1,- 
000,000. The site on which it is 
proposed to build has been offered by 
M. D. Rosenau and D. L. Rosenau. 
It is on the Alabama Great Southern 
railroad with switching facilities and 
is in the industrial zone. 

\ committee the 
luscaloosa Chamber of Commerce is 

ieduled to leave for Syracuse 
within a few days. .\ number of 

ler guarantees were made by the 
(hamber which it is expected will be 
irked out satisfactorily. 

lhe Oak Knitting Co. at present 
eiployes 300 men and has an annual 

roll of approximately $300,000. 


Velasko, 
Oak 


vracuse, 


can be ascertained, 


trom Tuscaloosa, 


representing 





Mass. 
Mass., has been appointed re- 
¢ ver for the Gates Finishing Co. Plans 
said to be under consideration for a 
ganization of the company, and in 
meantime operations at the plant will 
ontinued. 


LEDFORD, 


ston, 


Inquiry for Bathing 
Suits and Crickets 


Underlying Strength in Suit Situa- 
tion—Matched Sets of Sweaters 
and Hose Sell Well 
Somewhat improved inquiry for 
bathing suits and cricket sweaters has 


developed in the knitted outerwear 
market, but business on the whole 
remains decidedly quiet. There 

rome talk of a better movement ot 


women’s novelty sweaters, 
last week, but this is by no 
general and in 


beginning 
means 
a good many cases it 


is felt to result from the wish being 
father to the thought. 
Bathing suits are considered to be 


developing along the lines that were 
predicted some months ago by lead- 
ing sellers. With 
nominally sold up for 


weeks ahead, 


prominent lines 
four to six 
jobbers have been test 
ing out the market the 
few weeks with the finding 
out just where quick deliveries will 
be obtainable when they are 


during last 


idea of 


wanted. 

To date the duplicate business can 
hardly be described as large, so far 
as miscellaneous lines are 
but there is an underlying note of 
strength which should become more 


concerned, 


apparent by the first of May. Sig- 
nificance is attached to the fact that 
one of the largest individual ope 


ators on worsted suits in the jobbing 
trade has been making tentative in 
quiries this week which are consid- 
ered certain to develop 
in the near future. 
Manufacturers of matched 
cricket sweaters and golf hose in and 
around New York claim to be flooded 
with business and considerably behind 
in deliveries. The matched sets have 
evidently reached a larger position ot 
importance than 
likely. Crickets 
sprucing up somewhat, and an active 
demand for them is expected during 


May. 


into business 


sets ¢ yf 


many considered 


themselves are 


Outerwear Note 


The Jantzen Knitting Mills Co., 
Portland, has received word 
from the president, John Zehntbauer, 
who is traveling abroad, that 
new dealers have just been obtained 
in Asia to handle the firm’s goods. 


Ore., 


two 





Mystic, Conn.— The Textile Rubber 
Co., of Mystic, is manufacturing a 
patented line of rugs and tile floor cover- 
ings, trade marked “SanTex,”’ made 
from pure rubber and pure textile fibre 
These textile fibres instead of being 
woven are all interlocked and evenly in 
corporated throughout the rubber cor 
tent by a special manufacturing process 
giving a product heretofore unknown to 
either the textile or rubber industries. 
The finished product has a soft napped 
surface in appearance and feels like fine 
felt, it is waterproof and dustproof, non 
slip wet or dry. As the textile content 
is evenly incorporated throughout, weat 
only serves to keep exposed the sar 
napped surface. Rugs are finished bot! 
sides making them reversible, clean, safe 
and sanitary. 














EFFICIENT LOOPING 


can be accomplished only 
with 


PARAMOUNT 
LOOPER ATTACHMENTS 





Paramount Chain Cutter and Stripper 


YOU CAN— 










Bell Attachment 





Increase Production 
Reduce Seconds 
Save Looping Thread 
and 
Simplify the Entire 


Looping Operation 













These ATTACHMENTS furnished for 
all makes of machines and installed on 
either a Sale or Rental basis. 


If you desire further particulars or 
demonstration write us. 





Foot-Stop Motion and 
Adjustable Arm 





PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH 
ALL PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS. 


Manufactured by the makers of the well- 
known “ PARAMOUNT FORMS.” 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 
Market and Madison Streets 







Chicago, Ill. 
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The Real Difference 
in the Quality 


It must. be admitted that “Cheney” stands for the 
very best in Silk—and as is so often the case, the 
“best” 1n Silk Yarns can be secured at a price 
no higher than ordinary, inferior yarns. 
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You owe it to your products to give them {the 
benefit of Cheney Silk Yarns. 


REELED SILK YARNS SPUN SILK YARNS 


-for the woolen and worsted trade. Dyed —for warps and filling; in the gray or dyed. And 
t all shades necessary for their work, for decorations in woolens and worsteds. For de- 
including white with fugitive stains livery in hanks, on tubes, cones, or spools—also 

in warps 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


215 Fourth Ave. at 18th St., New York City 


MILLS: SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN. 
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SILK GOODS MARKETS 


Prints Sell Easily 
in Retail Stores 





still Wanted on Crepe-de-Chine 
and Flat Crepe Grounds— 
Ribbed Numbers for Fall 
With Easter now come and gone 
the silk trade notes with pleasant sur- 
prise that there has been no let-up 
in interest in silks on the part of their 
retail customers. The cutters have 
heen buying less of late, it is true, but 
the stores throughout the country are 
still calling insistently for prints and 
sill more prints. The ensembles 
have gone over in a big way and the 
stores find that their sales of printed 
taken an unusual 
purt aS a consequence. 


rd goods have 
Store buyers 
state that they still cannot get mer- 
handise through from the silk houses 
fast enough to suit them. 

The Easter fashion parade on Fifth 
Avenue testified to the dominance of 
silk prints in the ensemble costumes. 
Bold designs and colorings vied with 
the black and white combination. 
Vivid might well be used to describe 
some of the designs but together with 
these were the blue on white and red 
on black combinations. A large num- 
er of silk coats were noted with the 
‘repe satin usually — black. 
lines and failles were as a 


Benga- 
rule in 
lighter colors such as gray and green 
with here and there the 
lack, 

\propos of the bengalines, it might 
be mentioned that manufacturers are 
in no wise dismayed over the situa- 
tion that developed this spring and 
are including ribbed numbers in con- 
siderable numbers in fall collections. 
Apparently it is believed that the silk 
coat will be an important part of the 
fall wardrobe and will be worn well 
into October and November. For 
immediate business the bengalines are 
quiet but many mills are planning on 
running them in wool and silk filled 
numbers through the summer months. 

he continued excellent business 
with the retailers has offset the rather 
quiet conditions that have prevailed 
with cutters for the last four weeks. 
Houses concentrating on the latter 
state that while the big rush has been 
over for a month, there has been a 
steady demand for spot merchandise 
from them which has prevented any 
accumulation of stocks. A_ post- 
Kaster demand is now expected for 
materials of the broadcloth type and 
of course the georgettes and chiffons. 
Manufacturers have every -available 
om working on the sheer crepes 
with the demand still far from satis- 
hed 


customary 


,ROOKLYN, N. Y. George F. Kaiser 
been appointed receiver for the Dove 
Knitting Mills, 35-47 Belvidere St., fol- 
lowing the filing of a petition in bank- 
Tuptecy against the company. 


19 
ale 














| SENTIMENT: 


SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 


Fair to very good in certain numbers 


PRODUCTION: Holding at peak 
DEMAND: 

STOCKS: Still small 
RAW SILK: 


Stocks smaller; prices steady 
Trade reports very large spring business 
and looks for equally good fall 

















21% 17% 


Paterson Silk Mill Conditions 


Unusually Good 
\ survey of conditions in Paterson 


interesting fact that the 
mills there without exception have had 


reveal the 


season and 
in the strongest 
since the halcyon 


succesful 
that today they are 
position 
1919. 


an unusually 


days of 
This statement is borne out by 
the opinions of raw and thrown silk 
houses handling Paterson accounts and 
the actual reports of the mill owners 
themselves. Thrown silk dealers par- 
ticularly comment 


good collections. 


on the unusually 
Small mills that are 
given an extremely limited credit line 
and rigidly held within this limit, are 
giving credit men these days the pleas- 
ant shock of discounting their bills 
long before maturity. Dealers state 
that they have more cash coming in 
as a result, than they know what to 
do with. 

Manufacturers themselves report 
that they have rung up the largest 
sales totals in their history, during 
the last three months. January and 
February were exceptionally large, 
but March went even beyond the two 
former months. March according to 
many firms was the largest month as 
far as sales went in their entire his- 
tory. A considerable proportion had 
their plants going day and night and 


SUMMARY OF 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 


Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Transactions in Yokohama quieted down and were only 
about 2,500 bales for the past week. Cables reported a some- 
what easier situation as far as prices were concerned. 


porters were unwilling to follow up the sharp advance of the 
previous week because of smaller sales in New York. A 20 
Yen decline was conceded on Thursday which was followed 
Later more interest was shown 
and transactions increased to 700 bales each on the 14th and 
15th with prices 10 Yen higher on the latter day despite a rise 
The final tone was firm. Canton was stronger 
with the underselling largely eliminated. 


by another 1o Yen decline. 


in exchange. 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
(Week ending April 14) 


Van Raalte & Co. 


| 1925 

| High Low Stock Sales High Low Last | 
47% 31% Century Ribbon Mills 1,500 41% 40 40l4 | 

| 2734 1834 Julius Kayser & Co. 1.900 21% 20% 21% 

| 37% 22% H.R. Mallinson & Co. 10,800 273g 2514 273% 


the merchandise sold without the 


slightest difficulty The vogue for 
silk fabries was consick red responsible 
tor the good business and the low and 
stable raw market played its part both 
in helping to create the vogue and in 
enabling 


manufacturers to take ad- 


vantage of it. 


Silk Delegates to Attend Art 
Exposition at Paris 
Twelve delegates headed by Albert 
Blum have been appointed to repre- 
sent the Silk Association of 
at the International 
Modern Industrial 
Art, to be held in Paris this summer. 


In addition to Chairman Albert 
Blum, who is treasurer of the United 
Piece Dve Works, the delegates are: 
Horace B. Cheney, Cheney Bros.; B. 
Edmund David, B. Edmund 
Inc.; Paul C. Debry, 
Alfred S. Eiseman, Samuel 
Eiseman & Co.; Robert Ernst, 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co.; Knee- 
land L. Green, Stehli Silks Corp.; 
D. R. Grulich, Corticelli Silk Co.; E. 
Irving Hanson, H. R. Mallinson & 
Co.; W. H. Scott, Susquehanna Silk 
Mills; Arthur S. Selig, J. H. & C. K. 
Eagle, Inc.; and Walter 
Pelgram & Meyer. 


America 
Exposition of 
Decorative and 


David, 
Duplan Silk 
Corp. ; 


Terhune, 


SILK CABLES 


1,850 Yen 
42% 
$6.22 


Im- 











Ribbons Active 
For Millinery 
Some Buyers Reported Turning 


to Velvets—Retail Demand 
is Broad 





A fairly good inquiry has been rx 
ported for ribbons with manufactur- 
ers neither unduly 
pressed. 
dling, 


enthused nor 

Business was fair to mi 
millinery 
be the most active 


nothing else. The 
trade continues t 
consumer as far as the majority 
houses is concerned. The 


taking the 


ribbon 


were double faced sati 


and grosgrains as heretofore, but 
quickening of interest reported in vel 
well re 
who are 


vets was not. particularly 


ceived by most houses 
equipped to turn out the latter. How 
ever, their interests did not make 
much difference and it might be re 
marked that a switch to velvets whi 


have been neglected for some tim 


might be opportune. 


Stock houses catering to the retail 


trade commented on a_ satisfactory 
merchandise in a wide 


variety of qualities. 


movement of 
Mail order sales 
in total volume while 
requests. Sales 
on the road state that things 
are rather quiet, but send in fairly 
mills are 
received 


continue larg< 
small in) individual 
men now 
Paterson 


good orders 


understood to have some 
business lately from jobbers and are 
working on wide and medium wide 


brocaded etfects 


Raw Silk Lower 
Manufacturers Hold Off and Prices 
React Slightly 
The raw market eased off slightly 
from the high points of the recent 
recovery but prices could not in any 
sense of the word be described weak. 
Manufacturers willing to 
follow up the sharp advance and as a 
result buying fell off. An easier tone 
to Yokohama made importers willing 
to sell under last week’s quotations 
but the concessions were up to I0 or 
15c at the most. It was considered 
significant that the larger houses were 
inclined to be firm and one buyer who 
desired a cheap parcel in 13/15 size 
shopped around for almost a week 
without being able to locate anything 
at his level. Canton silks were firmer 
with the cheap lots pretty well cleaned 

out. Prices are as follows: 


were not 


lays basis) 







Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra 13/15 $¢ 
Japan Filature, Double Extra A 13/15 ‘ 
Japan Filature, Double Extra B 13/1 8 
Japan Filature, Best X . 13/16 ‘ 
Japan Filature, X 13/15 6 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X........ 13/15 
Canton Filature, New Style......... 14/16 5 
Canton Filature, New Style.......... 20/22 17 
Italian Grand Extra Classical 

Tsatlee Rereel, ‘‘Elue Dragon and Flying 


Horse’’ 


Tussah Filature, eight cocoon....... 
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LANE 
CANVAS SHIPPING HAMPERS 





SHIPPING HAMPER 


Embody qualities appreciated by the occasional mill that 
Flexible steel frame 


transfers goods in process. 


Renewable wo od sho 
Whether by motor truck, express or freight, great dur- 


ability, protection to contents, smoothness and lightness 


are desirable. 


All are found in the Lane shipping hamper. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 








W. T. LANE & BROS. Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. | 


REELS, BUNDLING MACHINES 
WINDERS 


Reels built to reel from Twwdiy ah | 
cops, bobbins or cones i x A \ ei 


into 54’, 72” and 90’ es Ny ies Ie = 
skeins. —— ee = * ai Sy 


Individual Motor drives 
for any Reels of our make. 
Write for information on 
new “Swivel Top Motion” 
used in Worsted Mills for 
overhead Reeling from 


double headed bobbins. 
Special Reels for 
Special Purposes 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO... PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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MILL NEWS | Satin 
aes » a, tom No. 81 Type M 
a ee ee Park Mig. Co., Charlotte, N. C., where 
COTTON they are used with a warp  print-| 
ing machine; and in Art Cloth Mills, 
Lowell, N. CC. Gambrill & Melville 
New Construction and Additions Mills Co., Bessemer City, N. C., and} 
[UNTSVILLE, ALA. T. King, president, Modena Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C.,| 
and W. L. Barrell, treasurer of the where they are used with Cocker sec- 
Lincoln Mills of Alabama, have re- tion beam warpers. 
ned to Boston after a visit to the won ee ind as 
mills here. Their visit had to do with hice SHOALS, N. C. The Manville- 
sateen of seman ‘ter seen So one Se a 
starting operations in the new mill and "e's oe ee ne See See 
yproval of plans for several new pub- '® Co., Boston. E : 
buildings in Lincoln village. The *SwANNANOA. N. C. The Beacon 
visiting officials are said to have ap- Mig. Co. is preparing to start opera- AR I I I 
ved plans for the building of an ad- tions in its new mill here in. which plain I | 
lition to the Lincoln school which is blankets will be produced. Knight C. 
uintained by ee ee under Richmond, Providence, R. I., is the en- o> “2 e 
supervision of the state and county, oineer in charge. 
erection of two new churches and a ; 1Z7iIn ac iner ) 
YM. C. A. building. *KeRSHAW, S. C. The Kershaw Cot- 
ton Mills have awarded contract to T. The machine No 81 here It i ‘ . : 
: z = aes : : ha < 1 5 is use 
Oxrorp, Ara. The Southern Mills C. Thompson & Bros, Charlotte, N. C., : : ’ d by the leading 
rp. has installed two additional sets for building an extension to their plant. illustrated is especially Manufacturers and Com- 
wool cards, making a total of four The extension, which is to be a weave : : mission Warpers. If vou 
} sets now being operated by this firm. room, will cost $100,000 and the con- designed to handle Arti- don’t a P js y 
fhe mill is on full time schedules. tract calls for completion in 90 days. ficial d S Silk os t do your own sizing 
It will be a one-story structure, 133 x Cla an spun ol insist on having it done 
lewetr Crry, Conn. The Ninigret 400 ft. * 
Co. is installing 24 new 60-inch Draper ae 5 Warps. on a Johnson Machine. 
\ ooms, to be used for the production of me K Hitt, a Cc MN ee ae 
\| tire fabrics. Mills, are installing a complete Park O 
| Spray system of air-conditioning equip- CHARLES B. J HNSON 
| \[ALDEN, Mass. Charles Niedner’s ment with automatic regulation. Parks- 
Sons Co. has had plans prepared by Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C., are han- 10 Ramapo Ave., Paterson, N. J 
Charles T. Main, Boston, for altera- dling this contract. Telephone Sherwood 4507 
ns to its weave shed. eee eee ee : 
Spartansurs, S. C. Drayton Mills SSSSSNSNSANSNNAANNANANNNAANANANN NNN NNN NNN NNN NRRNNANNKE 
> ‘ . . a ‘ . = oe . RRR ERR cAI Se DH ERROR SRO UR RA REE A EERO 
Concorp, N. C. The Brown Mfg. Co. are having special beam warping equip- 
ill install new humidifier equipment in ment installed by Cocker Machine & 
—, | plant. The American Moistening Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. This 


Boston, has the contract. 


*DurHAM, N. C. Consideration was 
iven by the directors of the Yarbor- 
ugh Mills, Inc., to the purchase of ma- 
inery and equipment for the mill that 
ll in a short time be erected in this 
y, at a meeting held Friday after- 
ion. Several mill sites are being con- 
sidered and a decision will be reached 
a short time. 


Gastonia, N. C. The Rankin Mills, 
are installing four new Whitin 
Wisters in their plant. 


Gastonia, N. C. Despite unsatisfac- 
y prices for their products, many tex- 
mills in North Carolina and other 
hern states are installing new 
iipment of special and standard types. 
ker Machine & Foundry Co., textile 
ichinery builders of this city, have re- 
tly installed their combination link- 
mg and balling warper equipment with 
t pull electrical stop creels in plants 
Gaston Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C., 


iladenboro, (N. C.) Cotton Mills; 
tnel (N. C.) Cotton Mill Co., and 
ile Mfg Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 


same firm has lately installed ball- 
varpers with creels of the above 
in the Gray Mfg Co., Trenton Cot- 
Mills, and Rankin Mills, all of Gas- 
N. C.: White Oak Cottori Mills, 
shoro, N. C., and Samoset Cotton 
Talladega, Ala. The direct pull 

| stop creels made by this con- 
also been placed in Wilson 


Cotton Mills, Cedartown (Ga.) 
& Export Co., and McIntosh 
Newnan, Ga., where they are 


h linking warpers; in Highland 


’ 


tes previous mention of project 


equipment is being arranged to operate 
in connection with a silk dresser in such 
manner as to permit of running direct 
from the creel to the beam without go 
ing over the dresser, or going from the 
creel the dresser to the loom 
beam. 


over 


Fact and Gossip 

Utica, N. Y. The Utica Steam & 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 
placed in effect a 5% reduction in wages 
under the terms of the recent settlement 
of the disagreement with employes. 


MarsHuvitte, N. C. The Marshville 
Mfg. Co., of which A. M. Stack, 3d, is 
secretary and treasurer, has leased its 
mill to the Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc., 
of Laurel Hill, N. C., who will take 
charge as soon as orders on hand are 


have 


finished. The mill makes tire fabrics. 
*West BarrINGTON, R. I. The sale 
of the Rhode Island Lace Works to 


Thomas D. Toy & Co., New York, is 
authorized in a decree entered in Super 
ior Court recently by Presiding Justice 
Willard B. Tanner, but the sale is not 
to be made until the expiration of 30 


days. Petition to sell the assets of the 
concern at private sale was made by 
Henry M. Boss, Jr., Providence, re 


‘eiver, and under the terms of the de- 
cree, the purchaser will assume payment 
of all claims with’ the exception of a 


claim of $2,700 of Arthur Smith, 
West Barrington, and claims of Frank 
H. Swan and Swan, Keeney & Smith 
The two latter claims are to he settled 
by payment Mr. Swan and the firn 
of $5,000. 

MurFreESspoRO, TENN. John N. Bag 


we ll, J '. 


is reported interested in plans! 











—also for hard and soft 
silk and fine cotton yarns. 


spools 
up with 


Produces uniform 
with ends built 
extreme accuracy. 


Features: Rigid Traverse 


Motion — a_ radical im- 


—for Artificial Silk 





provement; spindles of the 
double drive type, assuring 
especially smooth running. 


We also manufacture 6 yd. 
and 8 yd. Warpers, Quil- 
lers, Coppers, Reels, 
Raschel Warpers and other 
silk machinery. 


THE SIPP MACHINE CO. 


Keen and Warren Sts. 





PATERSON, N. J. 
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‘Uniformity—in control 


of finished Rayon 


[)' PONT RAYON in the finished to the lot, department and exact stage 
skein represents a precision in of process where it occurred. 
manufacturing that is exclusive in this 

textile industry today. Absolute uni- This system of check-back is still an 
formity of raw materials and rigidly other safeguard in maintaining the 


uniform physical and chemical control quality standard of Du Pont Rayon. 
of every process as to quantity, tem- 
perature and time, result in a thread of 
uniform elasticity, tenacity, twist and 
moisture content. 


Every Rayon salesman thoroughly 
knows the product and its application. 
Ask us to send one to demonstrate 
In reeling. inspection and grading, this Rayon in your plant and show your 
uniformity is constantly checked, and foreman and technicians how to use it 
the cause of any deviation traced back most advantageously. 


The Perfect DU PONT RAYON COMPANY 


Winding Skein 
ri Dans 


Ce Executive Offices - ° ” ? Buffalo, N. Y. 
Perfect ents € Buffalo, N. Y., and Old Hickory, Tenn 


Branch Sales Office 


In the lacing, too, the Perfect 132 Madison Avces 31 North 6th St Old Hickory 
Diamond Reeling can be seen Niner Werte Chex Reading, Pa. Davidson ( O., Tenn 


AYO snnittlt 


569 Mission St 
San Francisco, Cal! 
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Woolen Mills are building a 
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rganizing company to build « 


r 


— 
WOOL | 


New Construction and Additions 
\[INNEAPOLIS, MINN Phe Minneapo 
s Society for the Blind, A. W. Strong, 

324 Pillsbury Ave., in charge, 








in plan 
ng for the installation of a rug wea\y 
ev department in a proposed industrial 
ill at the institution, estimated to cost 
hout $50,000. 


SALAMANCA, N. Y. Arrangements are 


jeing made for the early resumption of 


perations at the local mill of the Mid- 
land Wool Combing Co., Inc., closed 
lown since last fall. Additional equip- 
nent is being installed to increase the 
ormer output about 30%. The company 


las applied for permission to increase its 


ipital from $50,000 to $100,000. Alfred 
\shworth will continue as president and 
nanager. 


Leaksville 
one-story, 
27 x 54 ft. extension to their plant; also 
25 new cottages for operatives 

pindles or looms will be added. 


Cuartotre, N. C. The 


No new 


BLtoomspurc, Pa. The Magee Car- 
pet Co. has plans in preparation for a 
hree-story brick and steel addition on 
West Fifth St.. 30 x 50 ft.. for which 
bids will soon be asked on a general con- 
ract. The Ballinger Co., Philadelphia, 
s architect 7 


Martinspurc; W. Va. The Berkeley 
Woolen Co. is contemplating the erection 


of a four-story mill addition 


Fact and Gossip 

QuINEBAUG, CONN The entire realty 
oldings of the late Eben S. Stevens, 
resident of the Intervale Mills, Inc., lo- 
Webster and Dudley, Mass., 
ive been conveyed by the executors of 
is estate to the Intervale Mills, Inc., for 
pproximately $36,500. The executors 
» Frank C. Smith, Worcester, Mass., 
ind Clarence E. Cleveland, treasurer of 


cated n 


the Intervale Mills, Inc. 


STANTON, Dev. The plant and equip- 
iment of the Kiamensi Woolen Co. -was 
urchased at a receiver’s sale on Apr. 11 

Lipshitz & Cohn, who, it is under- 
tood, operate a knitting mill on Long 
sland, N. Y., for $35,750. It is said 


‘hat the mill will continue the produc- 


on of woolen dress goods under the 
ew ownership. 


*HoLtyokr, Mass. The plant, ma- 
hinery and equipment of the Holyoke 
‘lush Co. will be sold on the premises 
t 10 a. m., Friday, Apr. 24, by order of 
heodore Eaton, Boston, trustee in bank- 
ruptey. Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 
oston, are the auctioneers. 


LAWRENCE, Mass. The Monomac 
pinning Co. placed a 10% wage reduc- 
1 in effect April 13. 


Monson, Mass. Plans for reopening 
‘ Monson Branch Mill, formerly op- 
rated by the Monson Worsted Co., are 
rojected by Providence, R. I., interests. 
seph H. Louden of this town is to be 
iperintendent of the reopened mill, 
hich will manufacture woolen goods 
d employ about 50 operatives. The 
ins are subject to court approval, as 

property is in the hands of receivers. 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 


Lenanon, N. H kecent tlood ve 
undermined the power house of the Mas 
coma Mills of the American \Woolen ( 
so that immediate repairs are necessary 
Temporary repairs it is thought can be 
completed in about three weeks, until 
then the mills will be idk 


SoutH Wotreroro, N HH Ihre 
Wolfeboro Mills which were under leas 
to the Springer Woolen Co 
destroyed by fire on the night of April 9 
The plant contained six 
and 24 broad looms 
will be rebuilt. 


. Were totally 


sets of cards 
It is doubtful if 1 


*BouND BROOK, N. Ss The sale of the 
Bound Brook Woolen Mills which was 
scheduled for Apr. 9, was postponed to 
Apr. 17, at 9:30 A. M. Arthur 1 
Vanderbilt is equity receiver for the 
mills. 

*AsHAaway, KR. I. The Ashaway 
branch of the Mystic Mfg. Co. has been 
purchased by Austin J. Levy, of Burrill 
ville, R. 1. for $20,500. The property 
includes a three-story mill building more 
than 100 ft. sq. three tracts of land, mill 
machinery and equipment. The sale was 
made by Wm. Z. White, receiver for the 
Mystic Mtg. Co, 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

PortLanp, Orr. The Columbia Knit- 
ting Mills are installing a new yarn 
winder with 60-spool capacity, and 
several double loop seam sewing ma 
chines of the self-oiling type 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. David Jacobs has 
started business, engaging in the manu 
facture of hosiery in the building located 
at Collum & Lena Sts., Germantown, 
having leased a portion of this plant and 
installed machinery. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Lehigh Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Jasper & Orleans 
Sts., have placed an order with the Phil 
adelphia Metal Drying Form Co. for the 
installation in their new plant here of 168 
adjustable metal forms for ladies hosier\ 


Haz.teton, Pa. The Baker Under 
wear Co. is planning for the construction 
of a one-story addition, 45 x 69 ft., to 
be equipped for the employment of about 
40 additional operatives. 


READING, Pa. The Oakbrook Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., have been granted a permit to 
build a brick and steel mill addition, 40 
x 200 ft., to cost $5,000. B. Franklin Al- 
bright is the contractor. 


*WoonsockET, R. I. The Rhode 
Island Knitting Co. has been granted per- 
mission to construct a new mill on 
Avenue C. The firm at present is oc- 
cupying quarters at 64 Jeffers St., which 
are inadequate. Contract has _ been 
awarded. 





Fact and Gossip 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Co., Needham Heights, Mass, manu- 
facturers of Carter’s knit underwear, 
are considering the erection of a branch 
plant in California. It is said that Mr. 
Carter was favorably impressed with Los 
Angeles when on a visit there recently 
and the new mill will probably be lo- 
cated there. 


The Wm. Carter 


Littteton, N. H. The Norfolk Knit- 
ting Mills Corp. has decided to trans- 
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#3 Cone 1012 x 3'2 
#4 Cone 8'14x 3% 
#10 Cone 8% x 414 


#11 Cone 10'2 x 4% 
#12 Cone 121% x 414 





Yarn Wound Package by the 
2-B Winder 
150 D.—20 oz 
) D. & 3 Thd. Comb.—16 oz 
Patented Feb. 6, 1917 


THANK YOU! 


We appreciated seeing our old 
customers at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, and the interest shown 
in our demonstration of our;latest 
developments in the winding of 
the finer counts of Rayon. 


We were especially glad to have 
the opportunity to make so many 
new friends and to prove to them 
conclusively the superiority of our 
methods of winding, to the extent 
that several substantial orders for 
our Winders were received during 


the Exhibition. 


To those who were unable to visit 
Philadelphia during the week of 
the Exhibition, and who are facing 
winding problems in their plants, 
we simply say 


“Write us for full information” 
and we can also convince you. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 


American St. below Lehigh Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘R’ ADING” Machines are best 
for the manufacture of ladies’ 
fine silk stockings. 


And the manufacturers who use 

Reading Machines have at all 

times the advantage of Reading 

Service. 

TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 
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The READING’ 


FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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fer its business, including all equipment, 
to Laconia, N. H. 

\MSTERDAM, N. Y. The business of 
th: Van Brocklin & Stover Co. will con- 
tinue under the direction of Charles C. 
\ ashburn, who, it is said, takes over the 
coutrolling interest held by the late Mrs. 
W.S. Van Brocklin. 

HARLOTTE, N. C. John V. Hunt, 
who has been vice-president of the Nebel 
Knitting Co., has resigned to become 
manager of the full-fashioned depart- 


ment of the Charlotte Knitting Co., 
which plans to have this new depart- 
ment in full swing before the first of the 
month. Two new machines have al 
ready been installed and three larger 

s will be on the floor before \pril 


rx The taking on of the full-fash 
ioned department does not mean that the 


Charlotte Knitting Co. will substitute 
this style for any of its previous prod 
ucts 

CLEVELAND, Onto. The Union Tex 
tile Co. has been chartered under state 


laws with a capital of $25,000, to manu 
facture knit goods. The incorporators 
are Sidney N. Weitz and A. A. Neiger, 
both of Cleveland. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A charter of in- 
corporation has been granted to a com 
pany called Claire Hosiery Mills, hay 
ing a capital of $5,000, 10% paid in. E. 
H. Belber, 311 Hansberry St.; Henry 
S. and M. Belber, 1300 Hunting Park 
Ave., made this application. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The plant of 
Henry Lehmuth Co., Ontario and D. Sts., 
manufacturers of full-fashioned © silk 
h been acquired by J. K. 
Vochringer, Jr., formerly treasurer of 
Oscar Nebel .A3.. Inc., 
full-fashioned hosiery, 


siery, has 
manufacturers ol 

which 
the 


was re 
taken Silk 
Hosiery Co. 


cently over by Gotham 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Rokay Hos- 
iery Mills, Emerald and E. Hagert Sts., 


manufacturers of ladies’ silk seamless 
hosiery, have been acquired by the Rob- 
inson Hosiery Mills, Huntingdon and 
Hancock Sts., seamless and full-fash- 
ned hosiery manufacturers. The ma- 
| nery of the Rokay Hosiery Mills, 
will be moved to the present plant of 
the Robinson Hosiery Mills, there be 


approximately 48 knitting machines 
supplementary equipment involved. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


DANVILLE, PA. The Starr Silk Co., 
formed by H. R. Reimard and V. A. 
Starr, is progressing with construction 


its mill here 
structure, 


to be 


It will be a one-story 
150x 50 ft. and is ex 
completed about June 1. 
rty looms for the production of broad 

will be installed for initial opera- 
The company is capitalized at 

H. R. Reimard is president 

treasurer; V. A. Starr, superin 
lent and buyer. 


ted 


OOO, 


Fact and Gossip 


Mystic, Conn. 


Velvet 


four 


The Rossie 
plant 


cs is operating its days 


kly. 

AveRSON, N. J. The Carmel Silk 

filed of organization to 

rate a local mill for the manufac- 
of broadsilks. The company is 


\ has notice 
or 


ndicates previous mention of project. 
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headed by A. Corn and A. 


Amel, 
Hamilton Ave., Paterson. 


348 


Paterson, N. J. The silk mill of J. 
C. Naegeli, 26-28 Fulton St., including 
equipment, will be offered at public auc 
tion on April 20, by the executor of the 
estate of Mr. Naegeli, deceased. 


*FAYETIEVILLE, N. C. A. 
of Paterson, N. J., was the successful 
bidder for the Fayetteville mill and real 
estate of the Hawthorne Silk Co., at a 


Comstock, 


trustees’ sale in bankruptcy conducted 
April 9. Mr. Comstock’s bid was $36, 
250. The machinery was sold to several 


separate bidders. The plant consists ot 
two three-story brick buildings on eight 
acres of land. The sale was conducted 


by Benjamin Grauner Co., of Paterson 


Henry H. Parmele, of Paterson, is the e 

ma, eve r in 
East MaucH CHUNK, PA The 

Amalgamated Silk Corp. is increasing 

production at its local mill \bout 150 


operatives are now employed on a full 
time schedule. 

CENTRAL Fats, R. I. The plant oc are equipped with Contact 
cupied by the Klots Throwing Co., In : 
has been sold to the General Fabri Cup Builders of Lever 
Corp. of R. I. by E. Gerli & Co., Inc., 
of New York, for an amount not di 


vulged. 


design, which ensures you 
a perfect bobbin that your 
knitters like. 


DYE, CLEACII A::D FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Paterson, N. J. The Consolidated 
Piece Dye Works have begun the ere« 
tion 


The Lever Contact Cup 
Builder builds a_ perfect 
bobbin with the finest denier 
of art silk without a blemish. 


of a one addition to be 


drying service. 


story 
equipped lor 


Paterson, N. J. J. Galli, 700 Lafay 
ette Ave., Hawthorne, N. J., 
missioned F. B. 


has com 
Grosso, 126 Market 
Paterson, architect, to prepare plans for 
a one-story dye house and boiler plant 


Qt 


at E. 26th St. and Third Ave., 60 x 100 ° ° 
{t.. and 25x 50 it. respe ctively. Bids Do your bobbins unwind 
will be asked in the near future. ~ 
to the last layer without a 

*ASHVILLE, N. C. All contracts have ss 
been awarded and all other arrang break ? If they don't it’s 
ments completed for construction of » , 
the $2,000,000 plant which the Sayles 


vite (2. 1) time to see us. 


erect near Biltmore. 


Finishing Plants, Inc., will 


The following hold 


contracts: Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 
New York, foundations: H. A. Wells 
Construction Co., Asheville, N. | 

streets, roads, ditches, etc.;: W. M 


Welch, Greenville, S. C., 75 cottages 
Edens & Moons, Greenville, 
plumbing for cottages; 
tn. 


for 






ope ratives; 
General Electric 


Schenectady, N. Y., turbo Os ALD 


genera 
tor: Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., switchboard; C. H. 
Wheeler Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
condenser; Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
York, boilers; Riley-Sanford Stoker 
Ce. Worcester, Mass. fs stokers; Dha 


mond Power Specialty Co., Detroit, 
Mich., soot blowers; Alphons Custodis 
Chimney Construction Co., New York, 
chimney. 





CO.,INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


STARTED IN 1880 


Fact and Gossip 

Mitipury, Mass. The Phoenix Mills 
of the Wedram Co. shut down on April 
9 for an indefinite period. 
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CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. 


Spring and Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


PLAIN RIBBED, CIRCULAR 
AND FLAT UNDERWEAR 
SHIRT CUFFS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 
Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 


Machines 


Machinery for the Ribbon, Breahid Silk, Knitting and 
Hosiery Vrade, Ouillers ‘onfers, Coppers, Bottle 
winders 


Special Machinery ol | orking of \rtificial 


Sik. et 


Sole Agent for UBS, A SPRING AND LATCH 


G. A. SCHELLER einai! Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 


a Agents—Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
10 Railroad A 7.0 aterson, N. J . Sole Agents for China—-Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, Chima 


OOO OOOO OOOO OU UO UUUUU UL WOOO MODOC OOMOOOOO® 


NEEDLES and {MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


DOOOOOOOOOOOSHe 


are the > AcmeD 


ACNE 
PRODIICTS 


madef for 


SERVICE 


in the 


Syeleleleletelelelereletelelelelelesere 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 

Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. 
and 32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making 
fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 

Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


fn fin fi 


YSDODOWDDHDDDOODODODODOODDODOADQDOWQODE HOHGDOOGOOOOIOISGSH ere 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also built in 
sizes from 245” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great variety of 
fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
Made in sizes from 7%” to 205” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


ODO) NGO OOOOGODCL 


XO 


exXeKexe 


KNIT.TING 
ROOM 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 


Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 
Ask those who 


use them $ Revolving Needles 
eeeeeeeeeeeeoeeee 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., _— Franklin, N. H. : 
DINK OOONNNIOOBDOODOOOD|PEDOOQOOOPAGDOOPOOOODOOSSOSOSSHSS) 


Revolving Cams 
eeecccecoeceosoce 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE!MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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A.C.M.A. Convention Notes 


(Continued from page 65) 


of vital importance to the industry, 
and with a resulting economizing ‘of 
time and effort. The unusual number 
of resolutions reaffirmed and acted 
upon for the first time demonstrates 
effectually that there is no attempt to 
suppress action and is a complete 
vindication of the new procedure. 

The number of the resolutions pre- 
sented and acted upon gives some idea 
of the strenuous and effective work 
done by Arthur M. Dixon, chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, and the 
members of the latter. Mr. Dixon 
is a director of the association and 
treasurer of the Dixon Mills, Inc., 
and assistant treasurer of the Trenton 
Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. The 
attendance of Gastonia spinners at 
the Knitting Arts Exhibition in 
Philadelphia this week was much 
larger than that at New Orleans, in- 
dicating that thev are more interested 
at the moment in business than in 
recreation. 

\ boom for Dallas, Texas, as the 
meeting place for the 1926 convention 
of the association was started hy the 
circulation of literature outlining the 
advantages of that city and the at- 
tendance of representatives at the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, who 
discussed the, proposition with mem- 
hers. 


K. Kent Swift, treasurer of the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., and a director of the National 
\ssociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
was a member of the party of officials 
of the latter organization which hon- 
ored the American Association by at- 
tendance. 

Robert Amory and Russell B. Lowe, 
former presidents of the National As- 
sociation, with their wives, remained 
over Sunday in New Orleans in order 
to enjoy a yachting party that A. W. 
McLellan, retiring president of the 
American extended to 
them and other prominent manu fac- 
turers attending the convention. Mr. 
Lowe returned North via Helena, 
\rk., where his company has a cotton 
plantation and a cotton mill, The 
Helena Cotton Mill, and Mr. Amory 
stopped at Cordova, Ala., on his way 
North where the southern branch of 
The Nashua Manufacturing Co. is 
located. 

Major J. C. Plonk of Hickory, 
N. C., formerly president of the 
Cherokee Falls, (S. C.) Manu factur- 
ing Co., but now retired, was one of 
the oldest members present at the con- 
vention, his membership extending 
hack to the early years of the organi- 
‘ation when it was known as the 
Southern Cotton Spinners Associa- 
tion. 


Association, 


Among the northern men who at- 
tended the convention and who also 
stopped off at Washington for a day 
were James McDowell, cotton buyer 
for the Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
it Lowell, Mass., and Ralph Grandi- 
on of the Hazard Cotton Co., Bos- 
on, Mass. Mr. McDowell visited 
several cotton centers on his return 
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trip and also spent several days at 
North College, Raleigh, 
N. C., for which institution he is 


acting in a consulting capacity in di- 


Carolina 


recting textile research work. 

W. R. Meadows, cotton registrar 
of the Chicago Cotton Exchange, and 
Thomas Hale, secretary of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, were in at- 
tendance at the meeting. Mr. Hale 
was a memher of the convention com 
mittee for New York City. 


New Botany Fabrics 


(Continued from page 42) 
a broadcloth finish. “Peruvia.”’ the 
heaviest number in the series, is a fine 
Kersey special, 14 ounce, priced at 
$3.62! “Beaux-Delaine” 1s a_ fine 
dress fabric of highly glazed surface 
priced at S4.15, and 
an ultra-supple fabric, is priced at 
$3.62. “Chiffon-Victoria” showing 
a lustrous surface with a twill, is 


“Belle-Glowria,” 


offered at two prices, $3.17 and $3 


37'2. All of these broadcloth sugges 
tions are in dress and ensemble 
weights, with the exception of “Peru 
via” which is essentially a coating. 
“Drapvella,” a repeat number is at 
$4.00, 
Sports Series 

The sports series offers much in thi 
way of diversity of treatment and 
color. The soft handle cashmere 
homespuns coniribute much to. thi 
group, “Bokhara”’ being a leader in 
this tvpe. It weighs 6! 6z., and th 
price is $3.) “Bokhara” is offered in 
plain order and also with an invisible 
diamond face. Herringbone design 
are apparent in this series, often mor: 
suggested than actual as in the case ot 
“Bonata,” priced $3.07'%. This is a 
Medway” 
is a high grade oxtord suiting priced 


dress and suiting weight. 


$3.12) » “Perana’ is offered both in 
plain and plaid) versions at $3.75 
Fultana, 


ee 
$2.87). 


in stripes and plaids, is at 


The reps are considered by Botany 
as important for fall, and several ren 
“Metal 


is one version, and is a shot fabric, 


ditions are shown. Glow” 
the metal lights being apparent in the 
under weave. It is presented in 16 
color blendings and is priced at $3.95 
“Marchette” is a 


priced at $3.57! 


simulated cord, 
“Cardelia” is of ottoman type, 
priced at $3.25, and “Congo Cord” is 
a lightweight fabric with a wide wale. 
The price 1s $2.37! “Otto Plaid” 1s 
a fabric with a flat cord showing 
plaids of darker and self tone lines. 
The price is $3 7 >: 

Repeat numbers in the reps, ribbed 
and corded numbers include ‘“Rep- 
sheen” at $2.4714, “Courtex” at $3.50. 
“Colleen Rep.” at $3.12, “Repingle” 
at $3.25, ‘“Repingle Superior’ at 
$3.87'4 and “Repbloom” at $3.75% 

Flannels are well considered for the 
new season in ensemble and dress 
weights, in a wide range of textures 
and 60 colors. The tweed flannels 
are emphasized, those with a tweed 
face and also others with herringbone 
designs. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 
where thousands have been 
installed. 

The most durable water clos- 
ets made— excepting none. 
They require no pit. 

They save water. 

All bowls have enameled 


rims. In service daily, winter 
and summer. 


No. 5 Factory Closet 


This fixture fills the demand for a 
strong and durable automatic water 
saving closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom necessary. 
can be made by removing the valve 
cap back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under 


Hydraulic Pressure Before 


Leaving Factory 





Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





Ask Your Jobber 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON - - DELAWARE 





Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 
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YD 
FACTORS 
SILK 
HOSIERY 
WOOLENS 
UNDERWEAR 


COTTON GOODS 
AND KINDRED LINES 


§ 
Y 
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Acting for 


Mills, Converters and 
Selling Agents 


Peierls, Buhler & Co.inc. 


Fourth Avenue At ‘Twenty First Street New York 


Ee 


a 


EDWARD JEFFERSON 


Importer of 


Textile Machinery 


19-21-23 South Sycond Street, Philadelphia 


Boston Offi¢e: 246 Summer Street 


SOL AGENT FOR 
HALL & STELLS, LTD.{ Keighley, England 
Drawing, Seindine and Twisting 
Bradford and #rench Systems 
‘ 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORJH & Co., Leeds, England 
Wool Combing; Machinery 
KNOWLES & Co., Bradford, England 
Dyeing, Bleaching ard Finishing Machinery 
GEORGE Hopcson, LTD., Bradford, England 
Cloth Weaving Machinery 
Wo. SMITH & Bros., LTD., Heywood, England 
Carpet and Plush Weaving Machinery 
STEPHEN COTTON & Co., Ltp., Beliast, Ireland 
Flax, Hemp, Jute Machinery 
BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. Co., LTD., Bradford, England 
Steel Pins for; Circles, Fallers, ete. 
LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING Co., LTD., | ceeds, England 
Raw Stock, Tp and Yarn Dyeing Machinery 
(For United ‘;tates only) 
THEWLIS & Co., Ltp., Huddersfield, England 
(Successors to Thewlis, Sellers & Co.) 


Machinery for Finishing Pile Fabrics, Carpets, ete. 


Worsted Mill Supplies 


RAP BAPPB DOO OOS 


~wN 
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of 
Yarns, Tops, Raw Stock 
and Piece Goods 


Our up-to-date plant means 
prompt service. The volume 
of our business means reason- 
able prices. 


ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS, INC. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Founded by Mark 
Hough in 1884 





L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description | 
FALL RIVER, MASS. | 





= | 
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Women’s Wear Trade 


Knds Fall Showings 


Ups and Downs of Sentiment 
Make Trend  lrregular— 
Buyers Shy at Staples 

Ups and downs of sentiment which 
have been typical of the women’s 
wear trade for the last few seasons 
have been in full force recently. The 
fall openings which have been in 
progress during the week mark the 
termination of important initial show- 
ings for that season. They are in 
harmony so far as style and price 
is concerned with what has gone be- 
fore and their reception has been 
spotty. Buyers are exercising a high 
degree of caution in their commit- 
ments and only partial coverage is 
the general rule. The extent to which 
fancies will be used is being argued 
quite as much as the question as to 
what type of fancies will be best. 
Efforts on the part of mills to stabil- 
ize the situation by pushing more 
staple goods is having some effect 
though it may take another season to 
work out helpfully to the market. 

The use of the staple weave piece 
<lye in the coating field seems assured 
and consequently it remains only for 
the buyer to pick his fabric and he 
may order ahead with impunity. 
The application of solid colors is 
suitable also to the ensemble suit 
though buyers hesitate to commit 
themselves too early on materials for 
a style which is relatively new. The 
overdoing of flannels this spring has 
made buyers even more cautious for 
it has made them realize what con- 
centrated production on a_ fabric 
which is in great demand can do over 
a period of time. As a result they are 
taking the coating situation slowly. 

One of the strongest types of goods 
for the current spring in the last min- 
ute ordering recently current has been 
the worsted twill. This was neglected 
in the advance buying and such call 
has developed lately for quick delivery 
that mills have not been the immedi- 
ate benefiters but rather jobbers who 
had the material ready for delivery. 
Some men’s wear jobbers have been 
able ‘to move materials designed for 
their own trade to wear 
buyers. 


women’s 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 

The United States Worsted Co. 
have opened women’s wear for fall, 
1925, stressing worsteds and woolens 
of a plain staple nature. In the sheen 
twill group are repeated Twillglo, 
style 0274, at $2.77%, and Twillgleem, 
style 0306, at $2.57%2. New fabrics 
are shown of a soft worsted yarn, 
open in weave and light in texture. 
Self stripe effects on the sheen cloths 


for dresses and new cheviots are being 
shown, and also weaves on. the 
bengaline order. Velmole and Duvella, 
are prominent among the suedes and 
there are new developments in the rep 
family. A short pile cashmere coat- 
ing of rich luster and close texture is 
another feature of the line. A wide 
range of colors is featured. 

The fall women’s wear line of the 
Walther Mfg. Co. is now open. It 
includes fabrics for coats, suits, en- 
sembles and frocks. Among the new 
features are novel border treatments, 
“threesomes,” in which the fabric 
divided into three parts adopts a dif 
ferent shade of the same color, duo- 
tone jacquards and shaw] handlings. 

The Holden-Leonard Co. has opened 
fall women’s wear, and the display is 
concentrated upon three fabrics for 
the new season, two of which belong 
to the Bolivia type of cloths. 
which closed last season at 
$5.50, is opened at $5.25. ‘“Chimilla,” 
a kid mohair fabric belonging to the 
pile family, opened at $6.75. The 
third fabric is ‘“Vivette,” and its open- 
ing price $5.8714. 


“Liss 
trosa”’ 


Glazier & Cummings opened on 


Monday for the fall women’s wear 


trade mannish effects in tweeds and 
fancy cloths including basket weaves, 
mosaic and intertwining twill etfects, 
in autumn leaf shades and 13 to 18- 
ounce weights for both 
suits at $1.90 to $2.95, terms 10 off 
30 days. The line is well known as 
the “Lockmoor” fabrics of the Glazier 
Mfg. Co., South Glastonbury, Conn. 

The Ardsley Textile Sales Co. has 
opened complete lines of dress goods, 
shirtings and cloakings of the Eick 
Worsted Co., Selven Worsted Mills 
and the Glenbrook Worsted Mills. 


Canadian Wool 
Reports Surplus 

Toronto, Can.—According to the 
reports presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Cooperative 
Wool Growers, Ltd., a few days ago 
in Toronto, after transferring $10,000 
to reserve, paying an 8% dividend on 
capital stock, and reserving over 
$2,000 for income taxes, the company 
still has sufficient surplus on the year’s 
operations to pay bonus of %c per 
pound to all 1924 shippers. In addi- 
tion, claimed General Manager 
George E. O’Brien, “the net results 
of the earnings on behalf of the 
growers, are invisible, because they 
are already distributed in the returns 
made in settlement. 


coats and 


Growers’ 


Body 


Color Leads in 
Men’s Wear Style 


Browns are Slack While Blues and 
Lavenders Thrive—W ool 
Market is Firmer 
The Easter crowds in many cities 
brought sharply to the attention of 
men throughout the country the fact 
that masculine clothing has definitely 
entered a phase of color prominence 
which is the outstanding style fea 
ture of the time. he fact that 
lavender and various blue-gray shades 
are in the fore and have moved quick 
lv from the clothier’s window to the 
consumer’s back provides more am- 
munition for those who argue that the 
market is pursuing its course away 
from staples, rather than toward them. 
()f course few selling agents actually 
say that the market is moving back 
toward staples, but they say what 
means the same thing, which is that 
the market is coming to a point wher« 
a reaction to staples will be the neces 
sary thing. The other 
thought expects changes, 


school of 
but believes 
that they will be toward new fancy 
effects rather than back toward some- 
thing which the past has already 
rejected. The failure of brown this 
Dark 
shades are almost dead, but some few 
of the lighter 
fawn, are possibilities for development 


season is a matter for comment. 


versions, including 
as the fall season progresses. So far 
they have been eclipsed by the laven 
ders and blues. 

the expected duplication on fall 
goods next month is encouraging sell- 
ing agents whose mills did not share 
to a satisfactory extent in the initial 
business. The showing of supplemen- 
tary lines has upset some sellers who 
regard it as a form of unexpected 
competition. Overcoatings have given 
no indication of awakening, and in the 
heavier litthe likelihood 
apears for any broadening for a num- 
ber of months. 


weights 


The movement of fup- 
remains 
good though new business is scaut. 


coating weights, however. 


\s pointed out before im this 
column, the topcoating business has 
made an actual inroid on the field of 
heavier goods and tne depression of 
the latter bears a relvtion to the suc- 
cess of the former during the last 
12 months. 

The market faces the probahiiity 
of a firmer raw material market diir- 
ins the ensuing weeks than for the 


last month and a half, and it is 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., April 


15 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Piece goods trade is slow though tone brighter. 
Exports of woolen tissues to United States in March totaled 
864,000 square yards; worsted tissues, 889,000 square yards. 





believed that the maximum damage to 
sentiment that could be done by the 
decline has been done no matter what 
follows. Fine Australians seem to 
ive taken the greatest amount of the 
while the 
\ustralian 


medium and 
wools, and the 
general run of domestic wools have 
lost proportionately less. The 


ck cline, 


coarser 


etfect 
ot this decline in the foreign mar- 
and more 
interest is being shown by clothiers in 


kets is fairly consequential 


some of the reduced price foreign 


lines of fabrics. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

Woolen 
Mills, are doing some special adver- 
\pril. They are using 
+ column-twelve inch display space in 
the daily and 
nouncing a 


The Brownsville (Ore.) 


tising during 
Sunday papers an- 
prize letter contest on 
what they call their ‘“Mill-To-Man” 
method of selling. Incidentally the 
advertisement gives opportunity for 
the company to tell about the natural 
resources, equipment and management 
oft their plant for the information of 
the contestants. Letters must be with- 
in 250 words and must tell why the 
Brownsville Mills sell suits for less. 
Potal prizes of $200 are to be award- 
ed Apr. 30. 

Those worsted mills which have 
been able to produce fabrics with a 
surface effect similar to that of a 
cassimere, have been able to take busi- 
ness to a certain extent where their 
prices did not put them wholly out of 
the running. 

With a number of clothiers it is not 
the price altogether which makes the 
worsted undesirable, but the fact that 
the worsted effect is not wanted by 
the consumer this season. 

Some mills have been able to get 
away from this general handicap by 
turning out a fabric which closely 
resembled the cassimere. 

Fabrics with a woolen yarn filling 
on a worsted warp have been fairly 
good sellers in some parts of the mar- 
ket, as previously noted. 

The last thing the buyer wants at 
the present time is the hard clear 
finished type of worsted. Offerings 
of such considerably below 
manufacturing costs have been refus- 


goods 


ed by buyers. 


Oregon Mohair Sales 
PorRTLAND, OrE.—Demand for mo- 


hair in the Willamette 
slightly as 


valley in- 
creases shearing pro- 
gresses. Growers state that some buy- 
ers are bidding the market up rather 
sharply to get first offerings on fine 
Other buyers are still holding 
for lower prices. U. S. Grant of 
Dallas states that buyers are offering 
65c for both mature and kid hair, thus 
paying 65c for the entire crop. 


wool. 
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J). H. LANE & CO. 


Tire Fabrics Cord Fabric 
Enamelling Duck Wide Drill 


Sheeting Osnaburg 


Special Constructions 


Cotton Fabrics 


250 W. 57th St. 226 West Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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WARPER CREEL 


for Spools 


Any nulnber of pins 
Also 


Direct Warping Machinery, Blocking and Winding 
Machines for fall Narrow Fabrics. 


CHAS. H./KNAPP, Inc. 


Wait and RyeSts., Paterson, N.J. 
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To the Superintendent or Bleacher 
who addresses us correctly 

and sends us the solution of 
this puzzle together with the 
characteristics advertised 

for many years 

we will send a useful 

and welcome novelty 


Mention No. 6 


You Require of Picker Sticks 


ity to withstand wear and hard knocks, quality 


of material, proper finish and reasonableness of price 


l are combined in Pioneer Brand Picker Sticks. 


Your Picker Sticks must withstand severe conditions 
— hence the importance and economy of placing your 


r with a concern that has the facilities to deliver 


a continuous supply of reliable Picker Sticks. 


Estimates and Samples Gladly Furnished 


Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


We own our lumber tracts, and operate 6 mills and manufacturing plant. 
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Goods Market Waits 


‘on Raw Material 


Expectation of 20c Cotton Will 
Probably Cause Dullness to 
August 
Dullness has settled down like a 
blanket over practically the entire cot- 
ton goods market. Here and there an 
wcasional specialty stands out above 
the mass and is in relatively good 
shape so far as current business is 
concerned, but staple goods of all 
kinds are sluggish and_ without 
feature. Gray goods in all branches 

continue quiet. 

\ sketchy review of the first three 
months of the year discloses a fairly 
satisfactory volume of business done 
in many sections through the middle 
ot March, though the improvement in 
trading was not as large as had been 
expected by many. From the stand- 
point of several students, digestion of 
the goods bought during the first 
juarter will be sufficient to cause a 
rather quiet market during the second 
three months of the vear, and, speak- 
ng generally, not much action is ex- 
pected during the rest of April, May 
ind June. 

(omparatively narrow fluctuations 
in cotton have been responsible for 
much less prominent discussion of the 
pros and cons of the new crop out- 
look than last year, but the raw 
material will undoubtedly be the 
major influence in the goods market 
curing the next four months. 

lhe situation today is so different 
trom that of a year ago that it is al 
most ridiculous to make direct com 
parisons. Yet the two situations are 
alike in that now, as last year, there 
is general expectation among sellers 
as well as buyers, of lower cotton by 
\ugust. 

Some Forecasts 

Statistics apparently guarantee that 
there will be a comfortable carry- 
over into next season. A large crop 
seems certain, unless the weather fails 
miserably, even though last year's 
total is not expected to be reached. A 
consensus of opinion among well- 
informed selling agents in the New 
York market would probably result 
in a forecast that cotton will prob- 
ably go as low as 20c during the 
summer, and that most likely fluctu- 
ations of the new crop will be be- 
tween 20 and 22c. 


There are extremists who talk of 
17-18c cotton and those who hint 
<larkly at 28c, but 20-22c appears to 
be the well-balanced guess of the 
zoods market. 


Ciear-sighted men now are concen- 
trating their hopes on the fall. There 
iS every apparent reason to believe 
that decidedly good business may be 
expected in most lines during the last 





Comparative Quotations 


April 15 
24. 65c. 


April 8 
24.35c. 


April 16, 1924 

Spot Cotton, New York 30.80c. 
Print Cloths: 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd... 65%c. 634. 6Xe. 

384-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd... 9-93Ke. 9lec. 9-9 lhe. 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd... 11-11 %ce. 11-11 ce. 1034¢ 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25 yd.. 12-12%e. 12-12 \c. 1134e. 

. aa in., 80x80, 4.00 yd 13-13 Ye. 13-13%<e. 14%e. 

rown Sheetings: 

36- in., 56x60, 4 yd.......... 1034c. 103%c. 11%e. 

13%%ce. 13%e. 14-14\%c 

10-10 ée. 10 %c. 1034c. 


36- in., 48x48, 3 yd... 

37- in., 48x48, 4 yd... 
Pajama Checks: 

36%-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd...... 105<c. 1034c. 1134c. 

36%-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd 85%. 834. 10c. 


Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 13%e. 13 Yc. 14c. 
*1934-20c. *1934-20e. *22-24c. 
Tickings, 8 oz..... ' 24%c. 24%c. 26c. 
Standard Prints 9M%e. 9c. 934. 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in.... 11%e. 1l%e. 12%e. 
* Nominal. 





quarter, and during the last halt of ling 13,982,000 sq. vards, which com 
the third quarter. Conservatives are pares with 14,417,000 sq. vas. ship 
confident that the activity of the last ped in February, 14,630,000 sq. yds. 


half of the year will considerably in January and 17,562,000 sq. yds. 


eclipse that of the first half. December, 1924 Shipments — fror 
——— Great Britain in March of last veat 
: : ny wmnounte to 2 012.000 Sq. as il. 
Cotton Goods Trade Notes *™ounted to 13,012,000 sq. yds. Apr 
pees leat ” May and June figures are expected ti 
So-called “coin dots.” the name cov : ; 


sea F = : show progressively smaller totals, and 
ering a variety of designs, are appar aa 


ently figuring more prominently * Fadica ee ee predicted 
every day in style merchandise. | rom 16 the last : ee 
stripes, checks and plaids to dots in lennox, Hultherg = ~ er __ 
the fashion cycle is not such an il- '"S ae rica we Se re 
logical progression. No one expected blankets made entirely a" f spun : 
the stripe vogue to last long. wo numbers ee ee ee eee 
Selling agents are watching care mre ; weighing ee ; oe a 
fully the developments in 54 in. mer- “SCG C%OF On One side ane pra on 
chandise. Some in the trade con- the other; the other cement kaa 
sider the TOS\ future painted lor about a Te nee * me 
these widths to exist. principally in Cre both dee: «Pow eas = 
the imaginations of the newspapers, [°'"§ nis qaeleesaiach?™- <iipasiaes wee _ 
aside from border goods. but others Eee Gad Fase. his ane & Hine Ol the 


. : . react Mfg. Co. are believed to be 
see in them a likely major develop- Beacon 5 m3 


ment during the next few years. 
Reports of shading on denims con- 
tinue to be heard here and there in 
the market, but it is maintained that ; 
first quality merchandise is not ob- Cuartotrre. N. C--A new mill of 
tainable below a basis of 20c for 250 looms, to manufacture coarse fab 


the only spun silk blankets on the 
market, and the reception given them 
by the retail trade will be watched 


with interest 


2.208. rics will be shortly erected in Gaston 
Print cloth activity—such as it is 
is largely confined to 64x 60s and around $125,000. The new enterprise 
> a . ° . a . ne . hy 7 ineberger ; 
68 x 72s. Sheetings continue un- will be headed by ep S — r - 
: nory R >, of Belmont. thers wi 
changed and extremely dull. Business Henry Rhyne, of Belmont 
: . z . be those who are associated with the 
in broadcloths in the gray is. de- ; : ; ; 
: ; =e Lineberger-Stowe group of mills in 
cidedly restricted. 


+ fs , oom Gaston county. The new plant, it was 
British Board of Trade figures said, will utilize the waste from the other 


show shipments of cotton goods to mills. Mr. Lineberger will be president 
the United States during March total- and Mr. Rhyne treasurer and manager. 


county, near Mount Holly, at cost ot 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 

Manchester, Eng., April 15 (Special Cable to TEXTILE | 
WORLD).—Business upset by Easter holidays. Uncertainty | 
prevails with regard to future values in raw material. Operators 
are not disposed to adopt decided views either one way or the 
other. Extensive cloth inquiry for India, but numerous bids 
cannot be entertained. Demand runs chiefly on lighter makes. 
Limited operations for China. Printed and dyed goods in 
steady request for Near East and South America. 

Index number for the week is 211. 





Confine Mills to Orders 


Southern) Yarn Spinners ‘Take 
Action on Curtailment 

CHaritotte, N. C.—Unanimous 
ipproval of the resolution “to confine 
perations solely to orders and in the 
ihsence of orders to institute im- 
mediate and drastic curtailment” was 
expressed by a group of cotton spin- 
ners from the Carolinas, Georgia and 
\labama, attending a meeting of the 
Southern Yarn Spinners Association 
here Tuesday. 

\ discussion of market conditions 
ind related subjects made up the 
program at the meeting, which was 
the first of a series of group gather- 
ings held in accordance with plans 
formulated at the annual meeting of 
the association here several weeks ago. 

It was emphasized that the coarse 
varn spinners favor the policy of 
iccepting orders only at a price, show- 


ing a profit on current cotton quota- 


tions. It was developed at the meet- 
ne that the nost of the present 
oubles of the spinners are due to 


irregular distribution and there was 
united sentiment to improve these 
conditions The spinners also ex- 
pressed determination to avoid dis- 
strous overproduction and to produce 
yarns in keeping with the demand 

T B Moore. of York, S. | a one 
r the vice-presidents of the associa- 
ov ] resided. 


Canadian Flax Costs 

Poronto, ‘CANADA.—The average 
cost per acre of producing flax fibre 
in western Ontario last year was 
$84.25, the gross returns $158.83 and 
the net profit $74.58. according to 
records kept by the Fibre Division of 
the Central Experimental Farm. At 
Kentville, N. S.. the cost worked out 
at $86.00 and the returns at $103.45, 
leaving a net profit of $17.45. The 
difference is explained, according to 
Knowles, assistant in the 
division, by exceptionally favorable 
erowing conditiens in Ontario, and a 
yield of fibre and seed not equalled 
in| many l‘urthermore, the 
Ontario flax was handled throughout 
by experienced help, while at Kent- 
ville, practically all the work was 
done by inexpericnced labor. 


(;eorge 


years. 





Mareie Fauis, Texas.—Following an 
inspection of the chairman of the State 
Board of Water Engineers, it is an- 
nounced that work will begin in a few 
davs on raising the Colorado River dam 
here preparatory to construction of a 
cotton mill by the Marble Falls Textile 
Mill, recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $750,000. R. E. Witt, of 
Dallas, Texas, is president of the com- 
pany, and J. H. Batson, of Marlin, 
Texas, is secretary. 


LoweLL, Mass. The Lees Mfg. Co. 
has announced a change of name to the 
Lees Textile Co. 
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No. 4 Hand Power R; ilway Sewing Machine 


This machine is espe- 
cially adapted for use in 


ee ee TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - FOREIGN PATENTS 
and dye houses where 


straight seams are neces- MUNN & CO 
% 


” This machine will sew PATENT ATTORNEYS 


wet or dry, thick or thin Associated since 1846 with the Scientific American 


7 682 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 551 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 
various lengths for any New York City Washington, D. C. 


width of cloth and can 1351 TOWER BUILDING 374 HOBART BUILDING 
be moved about the fac- Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


tory from place to place. 263 VAN NUYS BUILDING 
The seam is sewed Los Angeles, Cal. 


textile mills, bleacheries 





goods and is built in 


very near the edge and oes 

can easily be removed, Books and Information on Patents and Trade Marks by Request. Associates in All Foreign Countries. 
leaving the edges all 

even. Write for our 


No. 4 Hand Power Railway Sewing Machine latest catalogue. 


Tillinghast Supply & Machine Co. SPECIALIZING 
Se Salem, Mass. f) IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


Do you contemplate building your own 


Dye House? James W. Cox, Jr., Textile Engineer 


We specialize i 
Complete Lay-Outs ee 320 Broadway, New York 


Water, Steam, Power & Light Requirements 
Sewage Problems 
Machinery Requirements 
Laboratory Equipments 
Calculation of Operating Cost ; 
Chemical Advice & Dyeing Problems NORFOLK, VA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 





Oe ts thes Aw, Wee ee FREDERICK B. HILL & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 


(VIRGINIA) 


5 ° ° CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Textile Engineering This advertisement will appear in each issue and 
and contain suggestions which might recall possible Ww. I. SMITH, C..?. As (MASS.) RESIDENT MANAGER 


important improvements and economies in your 


Textile Problems = AUDITS 


. ; ° ° Business S Investigati Inco Tax Servi 
No. 3—AMill adoption of hosiery standards of size and Pe aeeree Serene ee Te ee 


length. 


a >. > ° l S | 
No. 4—Storage of hosiery yarns, its handle and care ALESTER G FURMAN Co. 
Studies made by F. R. MCGOWAN, ESTABLISHED 1888 


: aime ; GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
i a A. M. LAW &_ COMPANY 


Send for free booklet, “Losses in Textile Plants.” 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought ard Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


LEONARD METCALF WATER SUPPLY 
HARRISON P. EDDY METCALF & EDDY Treatment of Sewage 


. Ww aur : and I strial W . +e 

CHARLES W. SHERMAN c ie _ oe 2 a BALING PRESS Steel Plate Constructio: 
ALMON L. FALES onsulting ngineers struction and Opera Steel Storage Tanks, Blast Furnaces, Gas Holders 
FRANK A. MARSTON tion Laboratory for SM ee kee a ee cone 


JOHN P. WENTWORTH 14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. Chemical and Buiologi- (HYDRAULIC) 


Steel Transmission Towers 
‘cal Analyses 


50 to 300 RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 
TONS PRESSURE OO as 


With or without 
motor 


Lawndale | GARD GARD TWISTER Size < est your Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 

Band ore f WINDER i CROSBY & GREGORY 

INDER SPOOLER Beet & Bosche HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
Works GOMB SPINNING ani PATENTS 


J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 388 West Water St. O64 South Baliding 


i . SYRACUS Patents and Patent Cases Trade Marks 
Where the *“*BEST BANDS” are made E, N. ¥.,U.S.A, Special Attention to Textile Invention 
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Some Recovery 
In Textile Shares 


Majority of Leading Stocks are 

Either Unchanged or Higher in 

Price—Pacific Declines Again 

Boston, Apr. 15.—Although no 
marked improvement can be noted in 
the demand for textile securities, there 
ias been a moderate price recovery 
in some of the listed and unlisted 
shares and prices throughout the list 
are so much steadier than they have 
been at any previous time this year 
that it encourages the opinion that 
an irreducable minimum has_ been 
touched and that any further marked 
change will be in an upward direc- 
tion. With the possible exception of 
certain of the worsted mills opera- 
tion upon actual orders is of larger 
volume than at any time since the 
improvement in business developed, 
and there are few mills that are not 
now doing something better than 
breaking even. 

Among listed textile stocks the most 
notable improvement has been shown 
by the American Woolen issues; the 
preferred has fluctuated during the 
week within a range of 79 to 82, 
closing today at 81 and a net advance 
for the week of I point; in the mean- 
time the common has sold within a 
range of 37 to 421% closing today at 
417% and a net advance for the week 





of 4 points. Amoskeag preferred 
has declined 1 point to 71 while the 


common is unchanged at 63, both 
issues showing a fluctuation of only 
1 point during the week and demand 


showing a fair increase. At today’s 


shown in a sale of 50 shares of Great 
Falls at 18, an advance of I point, 
and 100 shares of B. B. & R. Knight 
preferred at $2, or an advance of % 
of a point; this is interpreted by some 
to mean that definite steps may be 
taken in the near future to refinance 
these companies. 

Pacific Mills 
its downward 


stock has continued 
movement, closing 
today at 55%, or a net decline for 


the week of 3% points. Belief that 
the next dividend will be passed, 
despite the fact that it has never 
broken its record of regular pay- 


ments since 1884, is the cause of the 
continued weakness. Pacific is un- 
derstood to have been making a manu- 
facturing profit since early November, 
but whether this has been large 
enough to warrant the continuance of 
its dividends will not be known until 
the directors meet early next month. 
Last year the company paid unearn- 
ed dividends amounting to $2,400,000 
and absorbed an operating loss of 
$2,266,870. At the close of its last 
fiscal year it had $15,745,060 of work- 
ing capital, but the ratio between 
quick assets and quick liabilities was 
only 1.8 to I. Pacific’s large volume 
of outstanding notes, amounting to 
$19,078,252 at the end of 1924, is the 
most bearish feature of the company’s 
financial position, it being assumed 
that even friendly bankers will not 
care to renew indefinitely unless divi- 
dends are earned and _ notes 
reduced somewhat. 


are 


Dwight Company to Refinance 

A special meeting of stockholders 
of the Dwight Mfg. Co., cotton goods, 
Chicopee, Mass., and Alabama City, 


consider a plan for refinancing that, 
if adopted, will reduce the corporate 
debt from $5,274,398 to $2,994,398 and 
provide approximately 
new working capital. The plan is a 
drastic for the holders of the 
present 24,000 shares as it provides 
for the reduction of their share value 
from $100 to $25 and for the sale of 
96,000 shares of new stock at $25 
par The directors have ar- 
ranged for the underwriting of the 
new stock issue at par for a compen- 
sation not in excess of 5% of the total 
par value, and present stockholders 
will have the right to subscribe to this 
new stock at par and in proportion to 
their holdings. The notice to stock- 
holders is Charles F. 
Adams, Charles P. Curtis, 
Elliot, Arthur Lyman 
Stockton all of Boston. 

The new capital of $3,000,000 is 
identical with the book value of real 
estate, buildings and machinery as 
carried on the books for the last three 
fiscal years, and that this valuation 
represents liberal depreciation is evi- 
denced by the fact that approximately 
$4,000,000 has been spent on plant 
improvements during the last ten 
These expenditures have cut 
deeply into the company’s quick as- 
sets and are partially responsible for 
its present weak financial condition. 
On June 1, 1920, the company had a 


~ 
D1,000,000 ot 


one 


value. 


signed by 
Emory 


and Phillip 


vears. 


surplus of quick assets of $2,925,000, 
and this had been sunk on Nov. 30, 
1924, to a net debt in excess of quick 
assets of $1,279,000, or a net loss for 
this period of $4,204,000. Its total 
debt as of Nov. 30 last was $5,274,398 
and the new financing is expected to 





Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile 
shares were made at Wednesday's 
auctions: 

Sha Mill Par Price Change 
iy Cavin ini e a ; 
3 Ludlow 100) 165 @ 1647% ly 

Ipswich omm 100 2 
1 B. B. & R. Knight pfd 100 2 % 
175 I il 





a million dollars of working capital 
previously mentioned. The company’s 
loss for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
30 last was approximately $1,300,000. 


For the quarter ended Feb. 28, 1925, 
the report to stockholders shows that 
the southern mill operated at a profit 
but the northern mill, 
partly because of a strike, lost over 
$100,000, leaving a net manufacturing 
profit of approximately $24,000; in 
addition to this there was an increas« 
in value of hand 
manufacture of 


ol 
Ot $125,000, 


cotton on and in 


process of $86,000. 
Chis showing has helped the directors 
to make for the refi- 
nancing and the underwriting of the 
new stock The strike at the 
Chicopee plant was recently settled on 


arrangements 
issue. 


the basis of a 10% wage cut, and it 
is understood that the company is just 
about breaking even at that plant at 
the present time and should soon be 
able to better this; the profits netted 
by the southern plant the first 
quarter of the year was approximately 
$1.67 a spindle. George Nichols, of 
Minot, Hooper & Co., the mills sell- 
ing agents, was elected treasurer last 


for 


year and James Thomson, formerly 
the Fairhaven Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., and prior to that 


treasurer of 














auctions considerable interest was Ala., has been called for April 28 to reduce this to $2,994,398 and provide agent of the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, 
‘ _ T ‘ 
MILL STATEMENTS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line a - oni 
Name and address of company | of F =e Miscellaneous Total | Accounts ; 
business a Cash and Raw Total payable, | Capital Surplus, 
debts materials, quick bt floating | atacts profit and 
| receivable | mdse., etc assets An t Description | and funded loss 
debt 
a eteatie isi Bees * | - oni 
Foster Spinning Co., Fall River, Mass Cotton | Dec. 27, 1924 $85,758 | $123,614 | $209,372 | $553,003 $51,502 | Miscellaneou $813,877 $225,000 $300 ,000 $491,377 
Dec. 29, 1923 143,432 234,023 377,455 549,614 25,000 | Miscellaneous 952,069 | 122,500 300 ,000 | 529,569 
| | | 
Franklin Yarn Co., Franklin, Mass Wool Dec. 31, 1924 | 72,278 29 641 101,119 168 , 899 1,253 | Miscellaneou 272,071 | 1,845 126,000 | 144 , 226 
| Dec. 31, 1923 74,459 23,860 98,319 84,669 5 Miscellaneous 184,241 | 1,017 126,000 | 57,224 
| 
New Bedford Cordage Co., New Bedford,| Jute Dec. 31, 1924 194,841 378,821 573,662 150,000 200,438 | Miscellaneous 924,100 | 112,830 649 , 500 161,770 
Mass. Dec. 31, 1923 130,668 346,323 476,991 50,000 350,438 | Miscellaneou 977,429 | 115,330 649,500 | 212,599 
| a 
Old Colony Woolen Mills Co., Boston, Mass.| Wool Dec. 31, 1924 72,692 459,758 532,450 | 1,166,75 7,294 | Miscellaneous 1,706,497 | 356,280 1,226,800 | *123,740 
Dec. 31, 1923 113,283 311,046 424,329 1,165,419 8,008 Miscellaneous 1,597,756 249 930 1,226,800 121,026 
field Woolen Co., Byfield, Mass Wool Nov. 30, 1924 115,741 90,858 206 , 599 11,566 318,165 | 111,087 100,000 107,078 
Nov. 30, 1923 113,275 77,353 190,628 8,92 299,553 | 80,505 100 ,000 119,048 
| | eS oe a ‘ 
Worcester Tire Fabric Co., Worcester, Mass., Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 279,652 24,205 403,857 627,462 | 349,232 | Miscellaneou 1,380,551 456,731 550,000 373 820 
| Dec. 31, 1923 261,840 | 1,378 373,218 575,478 362,985 | Miscellaneou 1,311,681 431,345 550,000 | 330, 336 
| | 
| 
urfee Mills, Fall River, Mass Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 642,719 577,103 | 1,219,822 | 1,297,084 2. 516,906 1,500,000 1,016, 906 
| Dec. 31, 1923 802,503 | 1,086,961 1,889,464 1,102,551 2,992,015 1,500,000 1,492,015 
low Mfg. Associates, Ludlow, Mass.... Jute Dec. 31,1924 | 3,174,641 5,903,822 9,078,463 12,988,537 1,915,632 Miscellaneou 23 ,982 ,632 27,579 | 23,955 053 
| Dec. 31, 1923 | 2,257,770 | 4,302,980 | 6,560,750 3,077,300 3,476,701 Miscellaneou 23,114,751 104, 809 23,009 , 94: 
ivis & Brown Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass.| Wool | Dec. 31,1924 | 318,334 245,955 564,292 229,21 410,668 | Miscellaneous 1,204,174 ‘ 500 ,000 704,174 
|} Dec. 31, 1923 473,657 87,559 561,216 78,731 412,463 | Miscellaneous 1,052,410 100,850 500 ,000 451 560 
rge E. Duffy Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass.| Wool Dec. 31, 1924 | 163,719 249,688 413,407 514,083 356,566 | Miscellaneou 1,284,056 89,314 822,500 372,242 
: Dec. 31, 1923 | 233,771 227 ,962 461,733 231,421 481,139 Miscellaneou 1,174,293 68 ,649 822,500 283,144 
ittenton Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass...... Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 954,044 | 1,528,642 954,044 1,550,000 1,200 | Miscellaneou 4,033,886 900 ,000 2,700 ,000 433 , 886 
Dec. 31, 1923 1,166,592 1,481,068 ? 647 ,660 1,299,100 1,201 Miscellaneou 3,947,961 1,800 ,000 2,147,961 





* Deduct $323. 
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Invented and Patented in 1865 by David M. Weston 


SW PATTERNS and SIZES of HYDRO EXTRACTORS for EVERY 
PURPOSE 


Established 1843 


Trademark Registered United States Patent Office 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


N. Y., was made assistant treasurer. 
[he company’s balance sheet as of 
November 30 of the last two years 
compares as follows: 








ASSETS 
1924 1923 

Real est. & machinery $3,000,000 $3,000,000 
Inventory . 2, 455, 365 2, 662, 024 
Cash ae 463, 72 
Bills recy ‘ . 1,076,410 1, 
Surplus (deficit) hae 734,124 

Total versues 7,729,506 8,267,284 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock euebséoeeees 
Bills and accts pay. 


2,400,000 3, 400, 000 
398 











Guarantee and renewal 23 : 428 
Reserve deprec 25, 680 
SUPPIUS =... cece ec cereesecss caeey 
Total edineny wee coos 7, 729, 606 
Dividends Declared 
| Pay- | To 
MILI Rate | Period! Stock | able | Stock 
| f 
ag Be a ok ees 
Esmond..... 13% Q Pfd. |May 1/Apl 24 
Esmond..... 14% Q Com. |May 1/Apl 24 
William | 
Whitman | 
Co.......-1 12% | Q | Pfd. |Apl1 |Mar21 
| 


Fall River Stocks Low 

FaLL River, Mass.—The continued 
depression in the textile industry has 
brought upon the market blocks of 
from five to 25 shares of some 25 
local mills’ stock at prices consider- 
ably lower than obtainable at any 
time prior to the World War, within 
the last week or two. Laurel Lake, 
common is offered as low as $15 per 
share and Parker common is of- 
fered for 20 together with preferred 
for 50. Weetamoe and Pocasset are 
obtainable for 40 and American 
linen has been offered at 50. Chace 
has been offered at 52 and Davol and 
Shove can be had for 55. 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) 
Bid Asked 
American Linen Co.. ee Mw 
Arkwright Mills ......... rou 20 
Barnard Mfg. Co pene wath as “F 60 
Border City Mfg. Co... is ans bt) 


Borden Mfg. Co., Richard 


Bourne Mills Co... 135 
CE DE voc widawasessnnes ; 52 
Chariton Mills .. Sawiehne 138 
Cornell Mills ...... Kig ainin Seen ‘ 120 
DSVER BERS cccsvaes 104) 
Davol Mills ...... 60 
IRR BRO s.kcees erie sin 105 
Granite Mills ...... . 7 
King Philip Mills... stag 137 
Laurel Lake Mills. ; 1 Br 
eS: a re sie 100 
Mechanics Mills .... ; eed eas o 
Merchants Mfg. Co g or SO 
Narragansett Mills . . ; 0 
Osborn Mills ; ; re 
Parker Mills, com...... : 20 
Parker Mills, pfd.... : ; ; 50 
Pilgrim Mills, com... a 145 ; 

Pocassett Mfg. Co........ sae 4) 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... san 205 
Seaconnet Mills er ec ; 

SnOvS Billa ...265 oy 
Stafford Mills .. ay - iO 
Stevens Mfg. Co , 112 gird 
lnion Cotton Mfg, Co aoe 1 115 
Wampanoag Mills . eek at Wm) 
Weetamoe Mills ... - : es 40) 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & 


Kelly.) 

Acushnet Mills ....... oie > 
Beacon Mfg. Co., com ; 125 aa 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd... ‘ cae 100 
booth Mfg. Co., com aati 140 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd pea ats 105 pe 
BPISCOL BEER, COi 6 cc wedeccusss = 180 
Butler Mie. Co......«2+ 115 

CHEF Fe  SOi cs cscs eneweeun 115) )=—125 
lbhartmouth Mfg. Co., com..... 140 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd..... 5 es 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd.......... j > 
Fairhaven Mills, com......... 25 30 
rosnold Mfg. Co., com....... nS Ce 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd....... one 77% 


Grinnell Mfg. o....... 100 


iS 
Hathaway Mfg. Co.. a ; ws 1h 
Holmes Mfg. Co,, com. ; ; 14? 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd........ 9» 100 
TRAOMED BED oo vcisceces chee 122 0=—-182% 
Manomet Mills ; d's 421, 45 
Nashawena Mills ........... 114 118 
Neild Mills ..... i Ses 225 ae 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com..... 100 
N. B. Cotton Millis, pfd...... 98 ee 
Nonquitt Spinning Co........ 58 62 
WOMGOUWIG BES... ccccvens 23 a 
yl 3 425 475 
Potomska Mills bie kia toe 938 98 
Quissett Mills, com.......... 145 155 
Quissett Mills, pfd........... 100 one 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com... : 39 43 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd........ past) €2 
Boule MUS .cscese cobaiaeracs 180 «190 
yo re Seheis 10000616 
Wamsutta Mills ...... ; 82% ... 
Whitman MING ..ccccces: 1050 «115 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales at 


Boston public auction and Boston Stock 


Exchange.) 
Latest Prev. 


American Woolen, pfd....... 81 80 





Amoskeag, com .......... 63 63 
ATAPORCOGBU ccuvccscsciccces 125 132 
I Gabi can gk bewS 65006000 720 7 
IER ois owe nceens a4 ka deen 101% 3=104 
DR Hilcs adi cUG eG wineati wal cnaio.e 232% 222 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd........ 1m6\y 103% 
NE satkGesasccetancestccese Me <x 
ED ina a kuna WS alee 0G ote 4 115 110 
Esmond, pfd ........ csccvescs BOOM AR 
NS, Ss a06 na0scs0e hoped wenes 90 122% 
PRED UNO gins ca vce cc ceices ce 171%) «#4177 
J 4 ARS a aoe 18 19 
Hamilton Woolen ............ 8 OF 
EERMSICOR) MEER. 6. 5s cs cccsescses 42 54 
DE earica os Cabal ca bande wend run 42 41% 
N. E. Southern, pfd........ 41 41 
BEEN MOEN «54. 3.43 3.4.58 oe oe 25 26% 
SS EOE EROS S re 45% 50% 
Ludlow Associates .......... 164% 165 
Ro cauuatnec<dsseeee vn ot 142% 145 
PC UNNEEE on einacncavesien 108 112% 
I sis :ocnacinnin eb bases ee TM 1941, 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com..... 72% 73% 
hs cock ates kckun 203 21 
III 050-5 6 olsw-a.s.casseie « 1404 141% 
OR ae aes e nD uy, no 
PINT, pice S a ncancic tegen cess 122 124 
Plymouth Cordage ......... 123°4 123% 
Tremont & Suffolk.......... 108% 108% 
NEL © Rinne Ge naa nceveacwalaieies 112% 108% 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, S. C.) 


Bid Asked 


Acme Spinning Co......... 9 102 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co 92 96 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co., 

ae NY. <tek oy wang ylewins onle.a 0.0 101 1% 
Arlington Cotton Mills....... 99 108 
REPORT IEEE, fin 6 oth oe oe den ase .s 95 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills ..... 140 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

NS wk Fd ee Vic Oe 110 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10).. 143, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

NEE aie whee ARCA Se akit +o . 1S 174 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

GEG. sche 5x9 seneee ecco een ties 103 ae 
China Grove Cotton Mills.... 109 §=6#118 
ee el eee S7 90 
Climax Spinning Co....... eo 124 140 
CIOWOE TO 5.60505 05 500055 oe SO 90 
Crescent Spinning Co........ 92 95 
PEG SEMEN ccbseveccéee 94 1m 
Durham Hosiery, 7% ‘pfd.. 42 47 
Durham Hosiery ‘B”......... 7 
Fagle Yarn Mills..... tants 91 95 
MOLE. RR MOG. 6 wis asad ae.0'5-0-0 64 71 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 135 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

BOGS weccatndaas vireecwieeatse-< 102 
Gineon. MIE. COs. cccccccccccce 125 i 
Globe Yarn Mills (N.C.)..... 50 6. 
ce eg See tae 101 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting C« S14 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., 7% 

Se. 6 veecns ee aielu a wiele hSn ; {7 100 
Henrietta, 719%. pfd.ic.<cccsoe 9 97 
Imperial Yarn Mills.......... 110 120 
Jennings Cotton Mills........ 245 205 
Linford Mills ........ 91 94 
Locke Cotton Mills Co........ : 166 
SS SE re 65 85 
Mn testic Miz. COs. ccccciss — 165 
Mansfield Mills ...... és 138 =6140 
Mooresville Cotton Mills.... 74 81 
PEVGGe Tee. wicncevecss pass 69 71 
National Yarn Mill...... eats 104 108 
PPO BETO ov ccciéecesesce 82 a 
Perfection Spinning Co....... 91 96 
Priscilla Spinning Co.. ee 3 
Oi nbc cb ccsccccdee 115 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co........ 74 
Roanoke Mills, 744% ist pfd 103 
Roanoke Mills, 8% pfd.... 99 
Rosemary, 74% pfd....... ‘ 98 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co..... 94 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co..... 7 86 
Sterling Spinning Co...... . 99 172 
Stowe Spinning Co....... - m4) 92 
Victory Yarn Mills Co....... wo 71 
Victory, 8% pfd.......... 5 97 10% 
Winget Yarn Mills Co....... 69 72 
Wiscassett Mills Co.......... 194 206 











“THE BROADBENT” 


HYDRO EXTRACTOR 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


These machines are unquestionably the most solid and 
substantially constructed extractors on the market 


Electrically driven type No. 4 


Write for Catalogues Showing our various types of machines arranged to be 
driven by Steam, Belt, Electricity or Water Power 


Free access all around the Machine—Smooth and Silent Running—‘Cottonfield 
Brand” English Roller Leather—Tomlinsons Wiping Waste Machinery— 
Threlfall’s Self-Acting Mules—Greenhalgh Willows 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. 


T. V. COTTER & SONS 
179 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 





Where Do You Buy? 


ANY companies are greatly handicapped in 


purchasing in primary markets abroad, and 
in some cases are entirely discouraged, because they 


lack knowledge of 


foreign credits and business 


practices. 


Our Company is experienced in international 
banking, having engaged in financing foreign busi- 
ness for over sixty years. 


This long experience assures our clients of care- 
ful and intelligent co-operation at this end, while 
our dependable bank correspondents abroad place 


at our disposal their intimate knowledge of local 


conditions and methods. 


We invite the business of reliable companies. 
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Hank of New Vork & Crust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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An Achievement 
in Cotton Yarns 


Product of 


Arlington Cotton Mills 


This plant spins fine combed yarns 
in sizes ranging from 50s to 70s, 
single and ply, suitable for knitting, 
weaving, lace and converting pur- 
poses. The choice long staple white 
cotton used produces a yarn noted 
for its strength, evenness and work- 


PAULSON, LINKROUM&Co. 


COTTON YARNS 


WEeEAaviNG AND KNITTING able qualities. 


Sole Agents —————————— 
N MILLS . . 
eee as, Quotations and samples promptly submitted 
————— ll ————— 
Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW-YORK 
GRAY MFG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 
MYRTLE MILLS. INC. FLINT MFG CO. 
ARROW MILLS, INC. ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| 


KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY Mutual oon Va. 
ct to Consumer fi nen r 
Knitting and Weaving ~Mercerized and Ne —— tives | ® Rang 


Arete THU 
COTTON YARNS | @ SG — ‘ee | Among the many ingredients that 


make King Yarns stand out is 

\ watchfulness. This human element 

As exclusive Selling Agents for the following array of = igs is one of the real reasons for their 

of established and controlled mills this organization | fe: A ae success. King operatives know its 

is uniquely prepared to take care of your require oy SORE” effect on their product but what's 

mernts—no matter how diversified or rigid—for the REGISTERED US PAT.OFFICE. more— they practice it unceasingly. 
better grade of COTTON YARNS:— MILLS: BURUNGTON.N.C, ee | 


BELTON YARN MILLS 10's to 24/1 Super-Karded 
DTT aeR. .. esas cn on nee seuss eae ke 8 & 9/3-4 ply Karded 
Cee BETES CO, oo cic cecccccvces 36’s to 40/1-2-3 ply Combed 


ee EE FOS occ wa ccccnccussus 44's to 70/1-2-3 ply Combed } 

RABUN WIG. 0. co ccivicsice ccesiscse 24’s to 30/1 Super-Karded E F DREW & CO INC 
ETHEL COTTON MILLS 18's to 22/1 Super-Karded e . e9 e 
GRACE. COTTON BULL. CO. occ cccccns 26's to 34/1-2-3 ply Combed 

HIGHLAND PARK MFG. CO. ............ 8's and 9/3-4 ply Karded 40 Rector Street NEW YORK 
JEWEL COTTON MILLS 58's to 60/1-2-3 ply Combed Telephone—Bowling Green 4010 

ee As hae meen nen beanie aaa 10's to 24/1 Combed 

BODIE, DELS CO. onc ciccceccc 0 we 26s to 36s/1-2-3 ply Combed 

NORCOTT MILLS CO. .......000- 20’s to 40/1-2-3 ply Super-Karded 

oo ge Se Ee os re eer 6's to 14/3-4 ply Karded 

ee Rs. GE. carwccececccesves sees 10’s to 18/1 Super-Karded 

ROSELAND COTTON MILLS CO. ............. 40/1 Karded Splicing ° 

SD LD, 5s sicivevnns otbaesenswonten 80/1-2-3 ply Combed Single and Double 

ny Le GA, acne cee esvicccsscscned 50/1 to 70/1 Combed 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. ....Mercerized-Gassed-Dyed All Counts Multiple W ound Yarn 


for Electrical Trade 


Sole Selling Agents ~ SPINNERS PROCESSING C? SPINDALE, NC, 
*HILADELPHIA NEWYORK CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA BOSTON Mills—Jewett City, Conn., and Pawtucket, R. I. 


2-4 Beaver Street Manchester, Eng. 
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Yarn Inguiry Larger 
1 uf + 
But Transactions Few 


Spinners’ Attitude Toward Cur- 
tailment Shows Variation— 
Knitting Yarn Irregular 

New York.—Yarn dealers continue 
in a discouraged trame of mind over 
the situation, although those who will 
discuss conditions frankly admit they 
have received more inquiries during 
the last few days than for some time. 
Inquiries, however, do not mean much 
if the buyer and seller cannot get 
together on the matter of price for it 
is price which decides transactions. 
Offers are not made as a rule, unless 
the yarn is wanted, for the consumer 
does not care to run the risk of hav- 
ing proposals accepted that are not at 
rock bottom. Where they are taken 
up he always feels that he might have 
secured a lower figure if he had wait- 
ed. With such an attitude on the part 
of the buyer, it is not surprising 
that the market should be dull and un- 
interesting. 

In addition to the fact that buyers 
are anticipating lower prices with a 
prophesized lower cotton market, the 
fact that trade with so many consum- 
ers is dull is the controlling factor in 
precluding activity of operations. Even 
the wire trade, which has been uni- 
formly active, is reported sluggish 
with large inventories. Concerns 
which use ordinarily a fair amount of 
yarn per week have in many cases 
dropped their production to less than 
half of their usual amount and are 
not anticipating any future need for 
increased quantities. The carpet 
trade and the silk trade are probably 
today the most encouraging of any of 
the buying sections of the textile in- 
dustry. This is particularly true of 
silks, where production is on a sub- 
stantial basis but with the carpet trade 
there has been more or less of a fall- 
ing off in demand for their product 
and therefore less inquiry for yarn. 
The towel and webbing trades are 
sluggish and demand is reduced to a 
minimum. 


The Spinner’s Standpoint 
Recent decisions to curtail unless 
orders can be taken on a profitable 
basis are variously regarded in the 
selling markets. The feeling is gen- 
eral that such action on the part of 
the spinners would be most salutary 
but so far it is stated that there has 
been comparatively little evidence of 
shut-down, even though it is admitted 
that yarns must be selling today below 
replacement cost. As an evidence of 
the unwillingness of the spinner to 
curtail, a letter written by a southern 
arn producer was offered this week as 
in illustration. The spinner declared 
he could not see any prospect of profit- 


(Continued on page 131) 
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Cotten Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business 


tpril 15) 








Spot Cotton April 15, 1925—24.65e; April 15, 1924—30.80¢c. 
Carded—( Average Quality) 
Single Skeins and Tubes—(Warp Twist) 
4s to 8s : —38 20s 42 
Os eC a 39 24s 1 
Ree. 6s panea tials ; —40 26s 4 1 
l4s x pier s'é-s - —4l] 30s 17 
lts - 4114 40s oT 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 
Ss-2 Ar 38 26s-2 16 17 
10s-2 —3814 30s-2 18 
]2s-2 3914—40 368-2 a6 
RM aig 2... 40%—41 408-2 58 
ee GO Eh ee $114 —42 40s-2 High breakage. G0 62 
OS ee - 3 D0s-2—. Os 
248-2 1514—416 
Single Warps 
BON ator tee a 9 —40 24s 1 
ize... : ; 40) 26s 46 
a ent ate ara tiaie hid —414] 30s 4s 
Die trad ctuche or we - —4116 40s , —7 
20s —42h, 
Two-Ply Warps 
8s-2 — Siete . —46 
lus-2 410) 26s-2 —AT 
12s-2 —4] 308-2 . 48 —49 
14s-2 $144 40s-2 ordinary ; —dT 
16s-2 ed? . 4 —42 dOs-2 . 0 £00 70 
oS ate See ae ee weeees 424Q—43 < 7 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 3614c.; white, 37M4c. 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
we re 2 ‘ : 38 228 +] 42 
10s ae 38 22s (silver and Jaeger) 14 
ys rae an 3 
14s —39 a ; 44 
Pe sites oe —3914 30s tying in ; -= 15 
18s —t0 30s extra quality... 48 
208 .. —41 ers. ; ; 56 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality ) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
ID 8 cee ey eh NU hens Sit J 60 —62 Gel pe ee ae eae ee 82 —85 
ee o cevute oid va dud ee ae SERS 6 daar aca taagsaraliacwmlere Qas 88 —92 
UNEP RA ths rai teas Ril 72 —74 ON es yank hy hauare aly 1 00O—1 02% 
ee kiss verse ceed. =—ape SN Cn hay a xivg whan ...1 15—1 20 
Singles 
ea osha.) alesd alee 47 —48 re shiners tiktecuce. —=—e 
ces Dawes ane se-ewe 48 —49 BRUNEI oth cain ow el ore ot ws era le 73 —74 
ER te iors ie wee elens alginic gee 49 —50 ME ho eco atv Giese ini olen ade 74 —T75 
I ena ae NN hs oda Scie 83 —85 
BN rl ee et ie Wi haw 51 —52 NS ah crdtina-c siea en tceeskes ..90 —92% 
NE A tach pwede ti en gigs gS 53 —654 (i) ee a Le ee ae 1 00—1 02% 
a ea etns 55 6568 re ee ee eer ey 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
SO saxkStvikucsaccawscee =e 508-2... Cisse vende. =e 
IEE cide a eraeiainaabale ...82 —83 608-2 ....1 05—1 10 
206-2 jk. ae ...86 —89 70s-2 . ; iste ccnsk SO) BS 
40s-2... rene ee 80s-2 eae ...-1 32—1 38 
MINE oaks) oe avers acne marae 93 —95 
Peeler— (Super Quality ) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
106. .00.5...48 —Os 51 —53 26s ........47 —48 60 —62 
WO occ scan 43 —44 52 —54 30s ........50 —62 65 —70 
l6s ........43144—44 53 —54 Waa icles 58 70 —75 
18s ........44 —45 54 —56 40s ........60 —62 75 —80 
ES ee 4444—45 56 —58 508 ........— — 85 —90 
OS ec nites ia 46 —47 58 —60 60s ........— — 95 —1 00 
Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
BEE saci witgretmwratena shies 64 —66 Oy nse er cewk enter ais 80 —85 
Se err rer 66 —68 ME as sitactincedion ces” S00 
MN io oles vale dial x wa w oi 68 —70 GUNN di 6 ctacsdadiscniaccen —— a 
Pe icine eee arpllarallara:'o 6 she 70 —T5 WE aa Si rarc engine as wena 1 05—1 10 
I ek, he ere a tate 75 —80 BOE! civics cs 1 15—1 20 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 
2-, 3- and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
SN sia aes 76 —78 80 —S8l 1 00—1 04 1 10—1 14 
re 78 —80 82 —82 1 04—1 08 1 14—1 18 
ME irs tinata a 80 —821%4 85 —88 1 08—1 12 1 18—1 22 
Pee ee 85 —87% 90 —92 1 12—1 15 1 22—1 26 
45s ....90 —92% 95 —98 1 15—1 20 1 26—1 30 
My coc sew < 95 —97% — —1 00 1 20—1 25 1 30—1 34 
en eee 1 00—1 02%— —110 1 25—1 30 1 34—1 38 
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Market Easier: 
Seattered Demand 


Coarse Counts Especially Softer— 
Good Grade Knitting Spot 
Yarns Searce—Prices Vary 
\pparently there 
are no outstanding features in the lo- 
cal cotton yarn market. Activity is 
still conspicuous by its absence, sales 


PHILADELPHIA. 


continuing of small size in scattered 
fashion, with prices showing a some- 
what easier tendency following cot- 
ton, although there is no marked de- 
cline noticeable. easier condi- 
tion applies more particularly to the 
coarse counts of weaving 
Higher counts, especially those re- 


This 
yarns. 
quiring good staple cotton, show a 
firmer position and maintain their 
previous levels. On the whole, how- 
ever, assert the market is 
most unsatisfactory because of the 
varying prices which offer nothing 
in the way of 


dealers 


profit. At the same 
time, the scattered sales usually form 
a fair sized aggregate volume at the 
close of the week. 

noted be- 
values and 
named by spinners, and_ it 
forms one of the difficult tasks of the 
dealers to seconcile these. In fact it 
is frequently asserted that if it were 
only 


There is still the gap 


tween buyers’ ideas of 


those 


raise, —or con- 
price ideas, 
quite a fair volume of business would 
be possible. On the other hand, con- 
ditions among the local users appear 
to be spotty, while the tendency to 
buy yarns ahead is anything but prev- 
alent. In fact it is rather a feeling 
that they might as well play safe and 
purchase yarns as they are needed, 
as prices can hardly change enough 
to hurt, and there might be a chance 
to save some money. 


possible to 


versely, lower,—these 


Weaving Yarns Spotty 

As previously stated the lower 
counts in weaving yarns are reported 
somewhat easier up to 20s-2 warps. 
Buyers are still trying to find this 
latter count at 42c, but spinners 
mostly hold for 44 or 43'%c; on 30s-2 
warps, buyers are said to be willing 
to meet 48c o1 thereabouts, but spin- 
ners ask 50c or at hest 49c. At that 
weavers are not very much interested 
scattered small lots. In 
fact it is stated many are not at all 
anxious for deliveries against orders 
already booked which adds another 
burden to the dealers’ already heavy 
load. However, as a matter of fact 
the situation is not any worse than 
it was, with occasional bright spots 
for encouragement for the future. 
One of the favorable factors is said 
to be found among plush manu factur- 
ers who have been consistent takers 
of good grade yarns in 20s-2 ply up, 
with a reasonable willingness to pay 


except in 
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| COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 


Selling Agents for 


The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 
SINGLE MERCERIZED YAIRNS 


CATLIN & CO. , Inc. 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
APPLETON COMPANY 
FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ALEXANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
APONAUG MANUFACTURING CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 
IVANHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS 


and other ,mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON : PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














Carded or Combed 


YARNS 


of Every Description 


Plain, Gassed, Mercerized 
Natural Bleached or Dyed 


438 Broadway, New York 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER Saas 


COTTON YARNS 


Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 
Manchester, Eng., April 15 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Yarns are irregular in price. Difficulty is experi- 
enced in clearing output of American qualities. 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
COMBED SAKELARIDIS, 24s to 80s, single and 
plies. CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples sent on request 
SALES OFFICE— 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N., C. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 








for quality required. Towel and_ find a continuous good demand so that 
tape mills are not overly active, and prices here are also well maintained 
other trades show a scattered interest with spinners fairly well fixed with 
only in moderate purchases. Stock business on their books. Rather 
lots continue to form the basis for more demand is noted of late for 
many of these transactions at a price 8os-2 ply combed with $1.20 and there- 
which spinners would refuse to con- 
sider, but these are not always avail- 
able in certain counts. 





abouts paid for deliveries as required. 
These are not always readily attained 
as production in this count is not over 
. Cre. 4 : abund: j ills are i st in- 
Spot Knitting Yarn Scarce in ant, and mills are in most in 
a : : stances well sold. Mercerized yarns 
he same easier tendency is re- . : “oe 
: 5 find no changes in demand. Prices 
ported in the coarser counts of the ce 
ee ; are holding to previous quotations 
carded knitting yarns, with 10s re- “ae 
; backed by a firm market on staple cot- 
ton. Mercerizers state they are being 
pushed for deliveries by users who 
are anxious to have these on hand as 
needed. 













Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


ported available at 38c in certain 
quarters. The finer counts for the 
light-weight underwear have main- 
tained their position, with good 30s 
around 49c. Spot demand is usually 
required, and this is not so easy to 


All ot COLUMBUS, GA, 
¥O CONSUMER 
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FROM MILL DIRECT 











=> “ - . . . r 

= otfer because of limited holdings in Combed Yarns Strongest 

= these desired counts. Those manu- - 

= 

= lacturers that have not covered on ©. . : , 

= ’ Spinners Freer Sellers of Most P M ll & Cc 

= : > . > ‘re . < 

= os paqeirementn — fore se Paid Satta Veuee i : - uLler Oo. 

= nding it so easy to take care of their Boston.—Largely as a result of the 

= immediate needs in good quality ; 0 --oq weaheecs of the cotton 206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
= yarns of a desired spinning. In fact cn washes there. tee been & PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


some well-known mills are not able ; - ; ; 
: e ; further slackening of demand for all 
ao consider et oners tor prom de staple counts and varieties of cotton COTTON YARNS 
livery as they are already a little be- ioe 
: . yarns, and lessened demand has 
PLUSH HARTSELL SPINNING 12s to 16s __ 
YARNS MASON SPINNING 20s to 30s | 


Is In that of combed and fine count a 





hind in their shipments to certain noe 
oe. : tended to make the majority of spin 

customers who are wiring insisting 5 els 
= : ners freer sellers. This is much 
upon early shipments. Several direct 
sellers state for the first time in vears 
they are practically without any 
stocks on hand. Demand at pres 


more marked in the case of medium 
and coarse count carded yarns than it 


; 


carded yarns. Prices of combed yarns 





ent is not so active, but many of these - . 
. ; are relatively much steadier than those 
spinners declare they are not in a : 


position to meet this if it did arise. 


of a half cent or so being trequentls | 
Combed Yarns Unchanged reported on the latter. ORREST RO I HE RS 


Single combed yarns present no here is no evidence of any con 


, ; . | 

new situatwon Demand is very lim- siderable stock accumulations in any Forrest Bldg. 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. j 
| pe s . - . a f aan ali ane + enticing 

ited and prices are holding in line part of the market or of short selling, S i Q lit K itti Y 

with all varns made from staple cot- the keenest price competition being uper or ua y g arns 

ton, with no quotable changes. Two- that of certain direct-selling spinners. ’ 

ad he Agi Stage a *her ' to. be ‘noreasad vel Sole Representatives 
pry ombed varns in the lower counts Chere appears to be an mnereased dais 


a ay Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Milis 


ee aaa ae ; a 8s to 30s Extra Carded 
| iset | wee | ses | 928 | es Ls sca — 
flit De | 


of earded varns, further concessions 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


| | 2 T 7 po | 
RAW COTTON HicwLlow |” 
4] NY SPOT. MIDPLING UPLAND} —+-— 
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GATE Manufacturers of 


CITY Superior Quality WHITE 
COTTON KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Kmitters and guarantee satisfaction 
MILLS 217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Direct and 
through Brokers 


Quissett Quality Yarns are sold 
direct or through your own broker. 


Like Gther standard articles that 
have acquired a reputation it does 
not matter through what channels 
you purchase Quissett Yarns. They 
are always of a definite standard of 
quality. 


Why not get acquainted? 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in 
all Numbers and Descriptions 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N.C. 


Spinners and 


Mercerizers 
of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Miills 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 


FORREST BROTHERS 


119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


SOUTHERN YARN CO. 
911 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


position on the part of some of the 
latter not only to grant ordinary dis- 
counts from market prices, but to give 
an additional discount nearly equal to 
the selling commission charged by 
commission houses. Apparently such 
spinners figure that it costs them 
nothing to maintain a selling organi- 
zation, insure credits, etc. 

The volume of demand, although 
made of individually small orders, is 
of about the usual aggregate for this 
period of the year, but the course of 
cotton prices and the attitude of spin- 
ners encourages hand-to-mouth opera- 
tions. As an actual fact, cotton of 
good grade and character has shown 
no such decline in price as is indi- 
cated by the decline in futures, much 
of the latter having been made up in 
actual prices by an advance in basis. 
This is particularly true of all 
premium cottons and extra staples. 

Dealers report it difficult to obtain 
more than a basis of 43%c for 20s-2 
ply carded warps of average grade, 
48" to 49c for 30s-2 ply and 58c for 
an ordinary grade of 40s-2 ply. A 
basis of 37% to 38c is the full mar- 
ket for 10s frame-spun cones, 42c for 
22s, 45c for 30s tying-in and 48c for 
30s of extra quality. There are oc- 
casional reports of sales 1% to Ic be- 
low these figures. Prices of combed 
and fine count yarns are nominally 
unchanged and the fact that many 
spinners are running short of cheap 
cotton and must base prices upon the 
current relatively high cost of staples 
tend to keep the market firm despite 
the small demand. 


Southern Yarn Bulletin 

Cuariotte, N. C.— The weekly 
bulletin of the cotton yarn market 
issued by the Southern Yarn Spinners 
Association April 9 follows: “Eastern 
market reports show an irregularity 
in demand. Conditions in the Phila- 
delphia market are reported as 
sluggish, with little demand and 
prices showing a tendency to soften. 
In the New England markets interest 
in yarn is reported slightly on in- 
crease. Sales in lots of 5,000 to 
10,000 lbs. have recently been booked 
for nearby shipments, though little 
interest is shown in future deliveries. 
Spinners’ prices are firm at an ad- 
vance over reported quotations. The 
recent meeting of coarse yarn spinners 
held in Charlotte indicates their inten- 
tion to confine operations solely to 
orders, in the absence of orders to 
institute immediate curtailment, and 
to accept no orders except at prices 
which show replacement value. The 
present reported market quotations are 
below replacement costs. No. 12 yarn 
with cotton at 24.60c shows a total 
cost of 37.19c. This number is quoted 
at 39c, which, less discount, freight 
and commission would net the spinner 
35.04c, a loss of 2.15c per pound. 
Spinners will have to secure an ad- 
vance over present market quotations 
to be able to realize replacement 
values.” 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 127) 





able transactions at his present cost of 
production and proposed the alternative 
of running two shifts, with the object 
of reducing his cost per pound in this 
way. Naturally the dealer replied that 
this was a very peculiar way to curtail 
and advised him to shut down either 
in whole or in part until conditions 
improved. 
Variation in Quotations 
It is almost useless to quote figures 
that represent the market. Either they 
are much lower than the spinner 
would consider or if given as spinner’s 
prices are on a basis at which no deal- 
er could expect to interest his cus- 
tomers. For instance, it has been 
reported on good authority that 20s-2 
warps have been sold at 42c. No spin- 
ner would consider this figure, but in 
view of the fact that the level has been 
established, it would be pretty hard for 
a dealer to get more than this price 
today. On 30s-2 warps, a 48c price 
seems to have been pretty well de- 
veloped, though spinners would con- 
sider anything below soc unreasonably 
low. A sale of 40s-2 tubes at 53c a 
short time ago reflects the lowest level 
that has been touched in this yarn and 
it is probable that no one would dupli- 
cate this figure today. It is reported 
that there have been rejections of 40s 
on account of low breaking strength 
but this cannot be confirmed. 
Hosiery Yarn Inquiry 
While more inquiry is noted from 

buyers of hosiery yarn, the actual 
business put through is small. <A 
basis of 38c for Ios seems to be 
accepted as the figure at which busi- 
ness may be put through but so far 
there has been no particular interest 
at this price. Likewise knitters have 
pegged the market at 4oc for 22s and 
it is possible that they may win out 
at this figure. The generally accepted 
level today is 4Ic and it is possible 
that concessions from this price might 
be obtained. 


Quiet in Chicago 


Small Day-to-Day Orders are 
Principal Activity 
Cuicaco.—The yarn market has 
had another quiet week, although 
small orders are being placed from 
day to day from near by deliveries. 
Inasmuch as the market has not any 
radical advances during the past few 
months, some of the concerns have 
decided to wait several weeks before 
deciding on covering for deliveries 

during the summer months. 

Mills are considering offers at a 
little lower prices than last week, with 
Ios carded cones white at around 39c, 
and 22s at around 44c; 20s-2 tubes 
white warp twist is being quoted 
around 44c with 30s-2 around Soc and 
40s-2 at 58c. Eights warp twist 
skeins and tubes in the various plies 
is still being offered from 38 to 4Ic 
depending on the quality. 
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Reliability 


As a Buyer, you naturally 
want your contracts to reflect 
your judgment of market 
conditions-but are you 
equally careful to make 
yourself secure on the deliv- 
ery of QUALITY yarn, by 
placing these contracts with 
a firm of Unquestioned 
Integrity? 


CANNON MILLS will 


always deliver yarns of Qual- 
ity, and the service of our or- 
ganization is always avail- 
able in helping you to judge 
the proper time to cover. 


“QUALITY ALWAYS” 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 


Reading, Pa. Chicaro Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Light-running braiders 


that produce at a 
low power cost 


When you use New England Butt braiders 
you can feel sure that you are getting full 
production and at the same time operating 


— at a very small power expen- McCONNEL & CA}. Ltd. 


The output obtainable from our No. I ‘ 

and No. 2 Braiders is, in fact, very high MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 

for floor space occupied and we will wel- 

come any comparison of production, where 

floor space, original cost and maintenance ° . 

are of interest. If interested, send for new Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
catalog. | especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CoO. | Fine Hosiery, conan Conte and for ; ipuaiating 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. wires. : : : : : : : : 


Illustrated below is the worm, worm gear, | 
and worm gear bearing now used on all | 


our No. 1 and No. 2 Braiders. This makes 
the machine more durable, self-aligning, REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. S. 


easily adjusted and interchangeable. (Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


(Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Ibsland, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont) 


NORMAN C. NAGLE 
80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Announcing 


New Edition 
ARTIFICIAL SILK | 


And Its Manufacture 
By Joseph T. Foltzer 


NTIS AIRS 


lL1E first Lazenby Winder, at twice the speed of moct 5 «a es : 5 

This is the Third Edition which has appeared in as many 
: years—so great has been the demand for this book among 
is still in daily operation 5 those engaged in the manufacture or handling of artificial 


n the plant in which it was Let us rewind some of your ey silk (Rayon) and its products. 


rst install-d llow does this yarn as a test o 


bu:lt more than 20 years winders. 


f Lazenby re : ; hes i 
eee The different processes for manufacturing artificial silk are 


compare with other equipment — sults. Send us a piece of filling : described in detail and illustrated by diagrams and micro- 
in your plant? and 5 Ibs. of yarn (send empty : photographs. Spinning, winding, twisting, reeling, counting 
and dyeing are all taken up. Also discusses organization of 


bobb: s « se Sem We . . : . . 
bobbins if you use them) : staff and equipment and establishment of an artificial silk mill. 


You save in three ways when 


wou buy Lazenby Winders, Will rewind it and return to ia : 
; The new edition contains a chapter on the cellulose acetate 


| . . . . 
i branch of the industry not covered in previous editions. 


hey last four times as long you with figures on produc tion 


wind pertect filling and operate costs, speeds, etc . . . . ° 
Lei Sts Ma E Also contains chapter on production of artificial hair felt, 
416 : leather, etc. Cloth; 255 pages 

F. A. Lazenby & Co., Inc. x. Highway Baltimore, Md. = 


—~ + Price, $5.50 Postpaid 


Send for Complete Catalog of Textile Booles 


Has your Filling : 
pees Testwound? tus rewind some EZ | Wl Address Book Department 


f your yarn asa 


cain ““"" | | BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. | 


334 Fourth Avenue - New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


OBITUARY 


Maj. R. J. Allen 
Allen, 


Richard James 

of the Manchester Royal 
died April 2 

Nursing Home. 
who was the son of the Rev. George 
Allan, M. A., was born at Kirkburn 
Vicarage, East Yorkshire, in 1861. He 
entered business in Liverpool in 1877 
and in 1881 he joined a firm of cot- 
and general brokers, leaving in 
1895 to take the position as the first 
Secretary of the Manchester Cotton 
\ssociation. He was also the editor 
of the official organ Cotton. In 1908 
he resigned the Secretaryship of the 
\ssociation for the Mastership of the 
Manchester Royal Exchange, 

position he held until his death. 


Maj. 
Master 
change, 
Eng. 


the 
Ex- 
in a Southport, 

Major Allen, 


ton 


which 


Patrick H. Kehoe 

atrick H. Kehoe, prominent in the 
textile industry at Amsterdam, N. Y., 
for many years, died in the city hospi- 
tal of that place following a short ill- 
Mr. Kehoe was 78 years old. 
l-or several years he acted as super- 
intendent of spinning departments in 
textile mills at Amsterdam, but later 
went to Canada where he was employ- 
ed in a similar capacity. He was last 
employed by the Gloversville Knitting 
(o., but for the last year had been in 
etirement. 


ness. 


Edward Korzeneski 
l-dward Korzeneski, assistant 


sup- 
erintendent of the Davis Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., was stricken ill while 
preparing to go to his’ work on last 
Saturday morning and died shortly 
after. He was born in England, but 
came to this country while young 
and engaged in the mill business. He 


had always been prominently identi- 


fied with various military organiza- 
tions, having been a veterans of both 
the Spanish American and of the 
\Vorld wars, serving as a senior lieu- 
tenant in the navy. 
Thomas G. Haney 
Thomas G. Haney, aged 63, 


founder of 
ing 


Thames Dyeing & Bleach- 
died at his home in New 
Conn., Tuesday. sorn in 
Philadelphia, he settled in Jewett 
City, Conn., with his parents and 
learned the dyeing business at the W. 
\. Slater Mills. He became superin- 
tendent at Uncasville Manufacturing 
Co. in 1900 and founded the Thames 
company in 1909. He leaves his 
widow and four sons. Funeral was 
on Thursday. 


Co., 
london, 


David Allen 


David Allen, aged 68 years, 


over- 
seer for more than a score of years 
ot the Bates Mfg. Co., Mill No. 17 
weave department, Lewiston, Me., 
died there last week. Mr. Allen was 
born in Sherbrook, N. H., Dec. 23, 
1857, and came to Lewiston to live 


with his parents when seven years of 
age. He has since made his home in 
this city. He leaves his widow and 
one son. 


Waste Market 


Egyptian Wastes Hold Firmly 
General Situation Irregular 
Boston.— The 


Steady 





lull in the cotton 
waste market is unbroken. Some 
business is being done all the time 


but there is no expansion of demand. 


Deliveries of many grades of mate 
rial are being made on _ contract. 
New business hesitates at prices 


asked and yet it is a 50-50 chance that 
higher prices will be made on most 
wastes before any permanently lower 
level is effected. 

The market for Sak. strips while 
not very active is quite strong at 25c 
per pound. Egyptian cottons have 
had a considerable slump in price dur- 
ing the last two weeks, approximately 
12c a pound, but the wastes and by- 
products of Egyptian and other for- 
eign cottons have their prices deter- 
mined by the values placed upon 
wastes of domestic cotton and so have 
been unaffected. 


“There is not a of busi- 
ness stirring” 
Exchange 
easier all 
comber 
market 
of itself as it has been and consider- 
ible discussion centers upon the ques- 
tion as to whether cotton at its pres 
ent 24-25c level is cheap or dear 

Importers and exporters of wastes 
in this market are of quite 
familiar with the movement of cotton 
into foreign countries and are prob- 
ably quite aware that exports of cot- 
ton thus far this year have been ab- 
normal. It is said that some foreign 
importers have bought or had cotton 
far the needs 
of continental spinners. 
American cotton it is being 
sold in parts of continent 
100 points below replacement costs in 
the South. 


great deal 
said a member of the 
“and prices are slightly 
around, even strips and 
being rather softer.” The 


does not seem quite so sure 


course 


in excess of 
and British 


consigned 


said is 


some the 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber ........... 23 


Peeler StTiOR .. nec cewess 22h, 
Egyptian, comber ......... 22 
Choice willowed fiv........ 12 
Choice willowed picker 9 
SS a nv oe wd 5 cues 24% 
Linters (mill run)... se a 5% 
Snoolers (single) 16 


Fine white cop ... 


Cotton Waste Trade Note 


The monthly meeting of the Cotton 
Waste Exchange was held at the 
rooms 222 Summer Street, Tuesday, 
April 7. The business was routine. 
Alfred Bloch with the Maurice 
O’Meara Company of New York City 
was elected to active membership and 
Frank P. Rivers of the Massasoit 
Manufacturing Co., Fall River, Mass., 
became an associate member. Lunch- 
eon was served at the Chamber of 
Commerce Building but the expected 
speaker, George Lovejoy of the 
Quincy Cold Storage and Ware- 
house Co., was unable to attend. The 
Board of Directors appointed Mrs. 
M. G. Philbrook as general office 
manager of the Exchange to become 
effective at once. 


of} oS. oJamieson (omPxaNyY 
(Crron Yarns 


77 Summer S¢. 
Boston, Mass 















Telegraph 





Telephone Write “ 


For uniformly satisfactory 


Weaving—-COTTON YARNS ~— knitting 


Sold by 
‘‘Industrial’’ 


are Good Yarns 


a ConPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 









——————~™ 


Oo. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


| FALL RIVER, MASS. 
COE IUN TARIVG ans uceun 


AND NUMBERS 











HARULOWOLEA 


| corTON FA ULU WY FLY YARAS 


52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
327 So. 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


La Salle St., Chicago 





ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 






THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


COTTON F kex choo 
YARNS 


New York. 
Telephone—Murray Hill 0614-0615 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE 








CHICAGO 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
and Warps 
Winding on Cops, ‘lubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 

The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!N9S0R, Locks, conn. 


MERCERIZE COTTON Manufacturers 


YARNS Give the high 
NOVELTY YARNS Poucle. Bourecre and 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Spirals in Cotton 


COTTON WARPS On Beams, Jacks, 
Spools and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick rinisi'TiPesind BRAID 


GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
PAWTUCKET, R. 1! 


For Manufacturers’ Use 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


COTTON YARNS 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
P. 0. STA. E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


the wm. H. | OR [TM ER’ S sons oo. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
—For All Purposes —— 


Ontario and Lawrence Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 
YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 
Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 
Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


CLARENCE L. MEYERS 
YARNS I 


T 
se | T a L 
\  2dand Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA J<¢ 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS f Fer,%colen Mills | WE SELL 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


LINEN YARNS 


Linen Threads and Jacquard Harness Twines 


FLAX AND FLAX NOILS 


Ramie Noils 


ANDREWS & COOK 
66-72 Leonard St. New Yerk 


The Standard for all Narrow Fabrics 


er, Works 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Philadelphia 
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COTTON MARKETS 


} ——_———=_————————————$——_— 


Cotton Steadies at 
the 24-Cent Level 


Only Partial: Relief from South- 
western Drought—Heavy Boll 
Weevil Emergence 
While there has been no really 
general or adequate rains over Texas, 
the weather there was unsettled dur- 
ing the greater part of the week and 
there was enough rain in central and 
northern sections of the State to en- 
courage hope that the crop might 
yet get off to a favorable start. Be- 
tween this and complaints of a con- 
tinued poor spot demand, very little 
buying power developed in the 
futures market and prices made new 
low ground for the movement after 
the Easter holidays with July sell- 
ing off to 24.22 or 216 points below 
the high level of early last March. 
May liquidation in preparation for 
possible notices helped to unsettle the 
market, but Continental trade 
interests were buyers of new crop 
months around the 24c level and 
there were moderate rallies toward 

the end of the week on covering. 

There are differences of opinion 
as to Whether the Texas crop out- 
look has been benefitted materially by 
the recent showers or rains. There 
has been more precipitation in Okla- 
homa and the drouth situation has 
been temporarily relieved, in the 
opinion of most traders. The most 
optimistic view of the Texas situa- 
tion is that about 50% of the State 
has had enough surface moisture to 
permit of progress with farm work 
but not enough to help the subsoil 
situation. 

On the whole, then, it would seem 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 






Option AprilS High Low Aprill5 Chge 
April .... 2405 24.10 23.94 24.33 -+ .28 
May ..... 24.12 24.41 23.88 2440 -+ .28 
June .... 24.26 24.338 + .30 
July ..... 2440 24.73 +- 33 
Aug. ..... 24.32 24.50 + 3 
Sept. ..... 24.23 24.50 + 5 
Se 24.06 + 55 
NOV. ..0.. BAO + vi 
LS” Se S| i + 7 
Jan. ..... 2397 22.45 23.90 24.45 + .48 
Feb. ..... 24.92 2419 24.03 24.51 -+ .49 
March .... 24.08 24.57 2409 24.57 + .49 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 
( Middling) 


N York N Orleans L’pool 
Fri.. April 10... Holiday Holiday Holiday 


Sat., April 11 


Mon., April 13.. 24.40¢e, 24 350. 
lues., April 14 24.800,  24.15e. 
Wed., April 15.. 24.10, 24.600. 

hurs., April 16, 24.450e. 24.50¢. 





Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 

Prices This Last 

April 15 week year 








Galveston .. woeeee 210 261,570 154,013 
New Orleans ..... 24.60 9 154,729 
BOR och. aig pink e.< 24.10 5.697 
PAVRMMGM .sccccciss Gen 41.808 
( harleston . 22 879 
\Vilmington ae 7,997. 
NOREEN os c0< 24.38 59,24) 
laltimore .. tome. ae 1,686 
custa 23,1 
nphis T6948 

ES 9,235 
lisuston .... 119 35) 
1 ttle Roek 17,811 
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that nearly everything known of new 
crop prospects to date is favorable 
with the very important exception of 
a poor season in the ground in the 
Southwest involving an area which is 
counted upon for nearly half of the 
American crop. This may be con- 
sidered a handicap which can only be 
fully overcome with a remarkably 
satisfactory season from now on. 

It seems, too, that the trade may be 
called upon to modify its ideas of the 
boll weevil menace. It may be re- 
called that Dr. Coad’s report of last 
month was quite generally accepted 
as pointing to a comparatively light 
emergence of weevil from _hiber- 
nation. Another report issued last 
week, however, states that a signifi- 
cant feature of observations up to the 
first of April was a very heavy emer- 
gency of weevil at Florence, S. C. 

On the first of April, 1924, only six 
weevil had emerged from hibernation 
at that station while this year three 
hundred and forty nine had emerged. 
Additional reports on boll weevil 
emergence at stations in the Carolinas, 
Texas and Mississippi are expected, 
the first of which will give the result 
of observations up to April 15. 

Meanwhile cotton continues — to 
move out of the available supply at a 
diminishing rate, of course, but in 
sufficient volume to harmonize with 
bullish ideas of the probable carry- 
over in this country at the end of the 
season. There has been no improve- 
ment in spot demand, apparently, but 
no pressure to sell has been in evi- 
dence. 

The following table shows Wednes 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


Ap Ap Last 
Market 8 15 Ch' ge year Sales 
Calveston 24.85 25.10 1.95 1.45 +. 761 
New Orleans 24.25 24.60 1 35 0.75 7, 298 
Mobile 24.10) 24.10 4-10 38 
Savannah 24.12 24.41 4-29 0.47 
Norfolk 2.13 24.38 + 25 0.75 913 
New York 24.35 24.65 1 30 30.80 
Augusta 24.13 24.69 1 5¢ 10.50 613 
Memphis 24.00 24.00 21.00 1 
St Louis... 24.50 24.00 150 1.00 
Houston 24.85 95.20 1.95 1.10 4 
Dallas , 24.15 24.40 +25 0.20 Thy 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked** are not delivered on 
contract: 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 


Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M. E 90t 1 00T S8t 1 00t 1 O1t 
S. G. M.t 75t 75t + 63t 75t 77+ 
G.M. 63t 50t 38t 5ot 55t 
S.M 38t 25t 25t 38t 34t 
S. L. M 63* 50* 50* 75* 60* 
L.M 1 60* 1.00% 100° 1.50* 1 43° 
8. G. 0.** 2.75° 1.30° 1.50° 2.50° 2.47° 
Gas : 4.00* 2.50% 2.50% 350° 3.57° 
YELLOW TINGED 
M 50° 50* 25* 25° 34* 
8. M 90* 75* 75° 75* g0* 
aa 1.25* 1.00° 1.50% 1.50° 1.48° 
S. L. M.** 250° 1.50% 250° 250° 2 44° 
L. M.** 3.75" 2.00° 3.75° 3.75* 3.53° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M 1.65* 1.50° 1.50° 1.50° 1.61° 
S. M.** 1 ¥.76° 2:00? 3.00° 3.11° 
MP 250° 2.00° 3.00° 2.75° 2.85° 
BLUE STAINED 
G. M.** 1.75° 2.60° 1.25° 1.38° 1.44° 
S. M.** a) 6 6f.te (Lo U1 Ce 
mF 2.75* 300° 2.50*% 2.50* 2.65* 
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Fine Combed Yarn 


from the 


LENOIR COTTON MILLS 


The Spinner of a fine yarn such as is produced by 
the Lenoir Mills is placed under a handicap to ade- 
quately describe it. Therefore instead of using a lot 
of superlatives we prefer to send samples so that 
weavers and knitters can judge for themselves. 

Let us send you a sample. Test it in every possible 
manner. Compare it with the best on the market. 
40s, 50s and 60s 


Lenoir Cotton Mills 


Moore Cotton Mill Co. 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. 


Caldwell Cotton Mill Co. 
20s to sos Carded 40s to 60s Combed 


Address inquiries to the main office 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 
J. L. Nelson J. L. Nelson, Jr. 


Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 


Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Operating Its Own Cotton Yarn Spinning Department 
(formerly Dixie Spinning Mills) a Modern, Electrically 
Driven Fine Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


Philadelphia Office: 300 Chestnut St. 


Chicago Office: 166 West Jackson Blvd. 
Reading, Pa.—J. Blackwood Cameron, Amer. Casualty Bldg. 
Fall River, Mass.—O. S. Hawes & Bro., 38 Rock Street. 
Toronto, Canada.— Slater & Company, 53 Yonge Street. 


ae 
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Why It Pays to Specify 
Barber Driving Tapes 


Barber Spinning and Twisting tapes are the strongest and 
the longest wearing on the market. There is a very 
appreciable difference in the iength of life of each tape on 
each spindle. When you consider the total number of 
spindles in your mill, you'll realize the real money the use 
of these tapes can save you in a short time. 


7 


Kee OCC CCE 


~~ 
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The Barber Mfg. Co. was the first to manufacture driving 
tapes and it still leads the field. Years before the first 
tape-driven cotton frames Barber tapes for worsted and 
jute drives were widely used and gave satisfaction. 


The popularity of these tapes for all drives today is best 
evidenced by the number and character of the mills using 
them exclusively. 


Barber Manufacturing Cc. 


199 Perkins Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Perfection 1s @ superiative term, but this machine approaches st very closely 


Straight Automatic Tenter 


The new engineering principles embodied in the Morrison 
Tenter mark it is a machine apart from and above any 
claimant for comparison. 


In appearance, in performance, in the positive knowledge 
that there can be nothing better, the Morrison Tenter stands 
absolutely alone. 
MORRISON MACHINE CO., PATERSON, N. J. SPINNING &@ TWISTING TAPES 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE — MARSHALL & WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
101 Westfield St., Providence, R. 1. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Are Your Steel csiaiiicd eat 


Rollers Sick? LOOM REEDS 


Here are some of the 


symptoms; worn or Slidi H k d 
loose necks; bosses | ing oOo an 
worn smooth; flutes 


scratched. Double Bar 


Any one of these means | 
uneven twisting — un- Heddle Frames 


even yarn. 





We will operate on | Made with Iron or Wood Ends 
your rollers. You may | 
not recognize them 


We manufacture all size when they come back ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Flyer Pressers, Roving, : 
Spindles, Fluted Steel to you—-they will run 


Rolls, Top Rolls, Lifting like new. 


eh | Walker Manufacturing 


Flyers To convince yourself 


send us a trial order. | Company 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO. ESTABLISHED 1875 
Charlotte, N. C. | Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 


W.H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. W.H. Hutchins, Sec’y. Tl PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Light Spot Sales 


\\eather Ideal for Progress of 
New Cotton Crop 

leMPHIS, TENN., April 13—Spot 

tton sales during the week were 

ll all over the belt, and notably 

at Memphis. This was due in part 

the holidays, but in the main to de- 
pleted stocks and poor demand. One 

v during the week no sale was re 

irted out of Memphis factors’ 

ocks, and on other days sales were 
s small as 25 bales, making a total 
of only 490 for the week. 

Receipts continue larger than last 
year’s for corresponding week, but 
the outward movement is heavier than 
the incoming so that the total stock 
has been further reduced. While re- 
ceipts are running well for the season 
they represent for the most part cot- 
ton of such character that they do not 
add much to the stock of desirable 
cotton. Snaps and bollies constitute 
most of the unsold stock, and the 
asked prices of the better grades of 
these, comparatively scarce, are, in 
most cases above what buyers are 
willing to pay. 


Few Sales Noted 


Strict low middling 1 3/16 staples 
sold, necessarily in a small way, at 
soc. Other sales reported were of 
middling, bright tinges, 11% staple at 
28c, low middling strict low middling 
| inch cottons at 25c, low middling 

, at 23c and good ordinary 7% at 22c. 
Inquiry for low middling 1 inch and 
hetter cottons, and for strict low mid- 
dling and better bright tinges is re- 
latively good and is at least equal to 
the supply. 

Weather conditions are nothing 
short of ideal throughout this immedi- 
ate section, and throughout the belt, 
Texas excepted, the present outlook 
is brilliant from the standpoint of 
progress in preparation and planting, 
probable acreage and use of fertilizers 
and soil condition. Recent rains over 
much of the central and eastern belts, 
and about general over Oklahoma 
were everywhere beneficial. Germina- 

Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


April 11 April 4 
1) markets average.. 24.34e. 24.36¢ 
Memphis scscssce sos 24.00¢. 24.50e. 


Premium Staples 
rst Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
‘rrade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 


RFR. wan o-n0nn sc caceeces 31\4c. 3214e. 
oe OE Re ere 35l4e. 3h 
SOs sah ween a we Pedch as 39c. 40¢c. 


Current Sales 
For Previous Week 


week week before 

Memphis total..... 490 3,204 8,250 

o. b. included... 1,660 2.800 7,400 

markets ....... 15,528 37,437 37,803 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For Last Year 

; week year before 

receipts .... 4,165 3,306 1,186 

‘088 Peceipts ... 18.005 12,528 11.684 
since Aug. 

aan eee 415.728 268,197 330,651 

eee Ee 20,673 17,329 13,718 


‘| since Aug. 
Lae acpa ee ee 1,207,130 818,327 1,016,075 

tied he 492 79,368 82,023 
ase for week 2,668 4,801 2,034 
ld stock in 

nds of Mem- 

s factors .. 6.300 
ise for week 20 





tion is a little slow on account of 
rather dry soil and dips in tempera- 
ture, but cotton is coming up to a good 
stand within a short distance of 
Memphis, and some large planters 
have already finished planting. April 
1t is about the average date of last 
killing frost for most of the belt. 


Sak. Cotton Off Again 


Uppers Also Weaken. But Do- 
mestic Premium Cottons Steady 

Boston, April 15.— The slump in 
Sak. cotton futures and spots was 
continued until yesterday when specu- 
lative selling, that has been largely re- 
sponsible for the decline, was checked 
somewhat; the May option and spots 
held steady today at yesterday’s prices, 
but there was a further slight de- 
cline in the November Sak. option to 
$45.05. Uppers struck the low point 
for the week vesterdav and today re- 
covered from 10 te 40 points; April 
Uppers advanced from $33.50 yester- 
day to $33.90 today and the October 
option was from $33.45 to $33.55. The 
net decline from the peak in spot Sak. 
now approximates 17¢ a pound while 
that in new crop Sak. is about 634¢ 
a pound. Although the spread of 
12.75¢ a pound between the May and 
November Sak. options is abnormally 
large it seems apparent from the 
recent market movement that short 
interests are now pretty well covered 
and that the long position is being 
steadily liquidated While Uppers 
have remained relatively steady in 
price and high grades are rather 
scarce, there is an ample supply of 
medium and low grades, and if the 
new crop continues to progress favor- 
ably there should be a further easing 
off of prices of the latter. Total ex 
ports from Alexandria last week were 
11,405 bales of which 1,175 bales were 
for this country. 

Good domestic cotton of all grades 
and lengths continues hard to buy de- 
spite the decline in futures of the last 
two weeks and this is hardly less true 
of the shorter premium cottons than 
it is of extra staples. 

The lowest price reported on a 
full 1 3-16 inch hard western cotton 
of strict middling grade is 35c with 
the majority of shippers asking 36c 
and above. 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for April-May ship 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (full lengths) are 


as follows: 
Middling St. Middline 


E SfRG Miincncckvccsecccsnesss 28to29e 291 030 
1 1/16 to % In.......60- 29toWe 20to31 
DBR, caccetsewscvscces isa’s S1to3e. 22tot4e 
b RPee. Wiascsns wei 3to3s7e 6° OBR 
S56 Biivecexccs 42to45c $2t othe 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
cotton for March-April shipments, 
Egyptian, c. i. f. Boston as follows: 
Medium Sakellarides 57%c, off 574c 
from Apr. 8; Medium Uppers, 373<c, 
off 1%c. They report closing prices 
April 15 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: May (Sak.) $57.80, off 
610 points from Apr. 8; Apr. (Up- 
pers) $33.90, off &5 points. 





AUDREY 
SPINNING MILLS 


INE 


Specializing in 


30s 
Single and Ply 


COTTON YARNS 


@ Manufacturers of High-Grade Carded 
Weaving Yarns. 


@ Samples of wet and dry Twist Yarns, 
either Cones, Tubes or Skeins, submitted 
promptly upon request. 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., 


1 Madison Ave., New York 


Sole Selling Agents 


MANDEVILLE MIILS 
CARROLLTON, GA. 


WHITE HALL YARN MILLS 
WHITE HALL, GA. 


AUDREY SPINNING MILLS, INC. 
WELDON, N. C. 


CHATHAM MFG COMPANY 
WINSTON SALEM, N. C 


Gets Immediate 
Attention 


The shrill piercing note of 
the Federal Electric Siren 
makes it the most modern, 
efficient signal for every fac- 
tory purpose. It penetrates 
every corner, through any 
amount of other noise, and 
gets your men to work on 
time. 


Can be operated from your 
office or automatically from 
your clock, the Federal is 
always ready for service. 
Oiling at long intervals is 

a aa the only attention it requires. 
Type A The universal motor oper- 


Federal Electric Siren ates on all voltages from 6 
to 250, or from storage bat- 


$ .00 tery. 
Mail the coupon for full 


information today. Be sure 
to give voltage desired. 


Complete 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
8700 So. State St., Chicago, III. 


Send Type “‘A’’ FEDERAL SIREN. $35.00 complete, f{ volts, and 
pleased with it I will return it prepaid for credit 


Company Name 
Address 

City 

My Name 


Position 
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ny Worsted Co. 
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CEULLLCLAT UEC EA 


for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


P. O. Station “E” 


_-...-| UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
met Ge SWEATER WEAVING 


~ COLORS, OXFORDS — OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Available for delivery 
May — June — July 
150 Denier 300 Denier 


ARTIFICIAL SILK YARN 
PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


“yy WORSTED AND MERINO 


we FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


THOMAS | H. B: ALL, Se elling Agent 
8 


EL a POVI IENCE LWAUKEE CLEVELAND 


April 18, 1925 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 
FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 





Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


Passaic, N. J. 


YARN WOOLEN 


AND 
MILLS MERINO 
WOONSOCKET 


“4 ae ole YARNS 


Philadelphia Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestr ut St. 


iy Se ee Se SS i ee “he. “eS 


G. F. Landman & Co. 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


WEAVING 
KNITTING YARNS 


» te ie 


Worsted—Mohair—Merino—Woolen 


Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


he. ie i ee st ie i Ma May as Ne he ye i i > 


E. E. STEIDLER & CO. 


Commission Copping 


ARTIFICIAL SILK YARNS 


VISTEX MILLS, Ine. 


111 W. Huntingdon Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 
Selling Agents for 
Virginia Worsted (> Park Worsted Mills 
Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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WORSTED YARN MARKETS 








Spinners Play Safe 
Making No Stocks 


Yarns to be Made as Ordered—- 
Wool Situation More Favorable 
—Encouraging Factors 
PHILADELPHIA.— There is  prac- 
tically no change generally speaking 
in the worsted yarn market. Demand 
is scattered and confined to small lots 
with keen competition at varying 
prices. Values consequently are still 
more or less dependent upon local con- 
ditions, with sales so restricted as to 
offer little or no basis for figuring a 
market. from 
dress goods manufacturers and knit- 
ters is reported in certain quarters, 
and many factors regard the situation 
as offering good grounds for encour- 
agement. 
As a matter of fact, buyers gener- 
ally have not altered their previously 
adopted policy of playing safe. 


chases as a 


Rather more inquiry 


Pur- 
result are not as large 
as might reasonably be expected be- 
cause of orders to be covered, as 
buyers are actuated by the hope of 
more favorable prices later. Whether 
their hopes are to be realized is an- 
other matter. It is the general opin- 
ion that manufacturers of goods have 
not any stocks of yarns on hand to 
meet any considerable proportion of 
their needs. On the other hand, spin- 
ners are not anticipating orders and 
making yarns for stocks. It is point- 
ed out that only 35° of the sales 
spindles are in operation, as these 
spinners have taken a leaf out of 
buyers’ note books in refusing to an- 
ticipate orders. Indeed this is regard- 
ed as one of the most optimistic fea- 
tures of the present situation in con- 
junction with the absence of anything 
like a sizable quantity of stocks of 
yarns on hand. That this is the case 
is apparently indicated by an effort to 
locate a quantity of a certain count 
of yarn on hand with spinners, which 
resulted in a limited offering 
available. 


very 


Wools More Favorable 

With reports of a decreased 
tendency to accumulate stocks, it is 
asserted there is every indication that 
if any demand develops for yarns, they 
will have to be based upon wool prices 
when spun. In the absence of any 
stocks ahead and wools approaching 
October levels it is stated the market 
is getting very close to the point where 
spinners feel they can operate on a 
safe basis. In view of this fact it 
would not surprise many in 
touch with the situation to see some- 
what more activity in the wool market 
within the next ten days with a con- 
sequent reaction on yarns. 


Stock Offerings Limited 
Rather more inquiries are reported 
in certain quarters for worsted dress 


close 





Quotations 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
12s to 2-16s, low com....1 35—1 40 
2-20s to 2-248, low %...... 1 40—1 45 
2-20s to 2-26s, 44 blood....1 55—1 60 
2-26s to 2-30s % blood....1 60—1 65 


1 
1 
-30s to 2-32s, %4 blood, S. A.1 65—1 70 
1 
1 





> 
2-32s, % blood, domestic....1 70—1 75 
2-20s, % blood... 75—1 85 


Wie alee ea 6 are 1 SO—1 90 


2-26s, % blood 


po re 1 85—1 95 
2-328, % bloed......... ..2 10—2 20 
ee ee 2 15—2 25 
2-408 % blOGd... 6662s. ..2 20—2 30 
2-50s, high % blood........2 35—2 45 
TN ine dias yixaisog.c a asso 5 2 45—2 55 
PE, OG ssid. case cess se CO—B 10 


goods and knitting yarns during the 
last week. Inquiry for 2-50s fine 
yarns for dress goods is said to show 
There have 
been rather few offerings of distressed 


an appreciable increase. 


yarns in this count at around $2.35, 
and these it is pointed out have been 
quickly taken up in most instances by 
mills that do their own’ spinning. 
These factors evidently desired to tak« 
advantage of the fact this 
considerably 


price is 
actual costs of 
production in their own mills. Spin- 
ners state this varn could not be made 
today under $2.55. \s 
noted there does not 


below 


previously 
seem to be as 
large a quantity of this count in stock 
as they had been led to believe by the 
number of 
ently 


which are 
duplicated — through 
brokers and dealers on the same. lots. 


offers, appar 


various 


As has also been previously stated in 
this column, the present trend is 
regarded as pointing to increased in 


terest in the worsted fabrics for fall. 


Men’s Wear Unchanged 

Men’s wear mills are still more or 
less quiet with occasional active spots 
in evidence. However, it is believed 
that the change which is apparent in 
the dress goods field from woolens to 
worsteds, which has occurred in the 
last month, must needs be reflected in 
the trend of 
lines also. 


fashion of men’s wear 
Of course it is still rather 
early for any one to predicate their 
policy on surface indications. Never- 
theless it is believed that with an even 
break, the market will follow the line 
of least resistance as it usually has in 
the past. 


Knitters Also Waiting 


Knitting yarns present very little 
change in general conditions, with 






Bradford, Eng., April 15 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Bradford top market is nominal with 64s barely 
steady at 60d.; 56s at 41d. and 46s carded at 28'4d. Conces- 
sions must be made if business is to be done. Yarns are very 
quiet with 2-48s botany at 6s. 8d. 


French System 


20s, quarter ..ccceceseeees 1 55—1 65 
20s, high quarter..........1 70—1 80 
20s, % blood..... a ata ot gl 2 Ooo 
30a, % Dlood....... cevecsee OO—2 10 
30s, ly blood..... ; 2 25—2 35 
10s, 14 blood ip dete at's 2 40—2 50 
SU Cc elvis Gara eae eS 2 60—2 65 
bis ss aidhaale ade s ‘ 2a Od 3 15 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low 4 blood 1 40—1 45 
2-18s- to 2-20s, 4 blood 1 55—1 60 
2-26s, 144 blood.... 1 60—1 65 
2-30s, %4 blood 1 65—1 70 
2-20s, % blood... 0 1 7S 1 80 
po eee 2 25—2 30 
French Spun Merino, White 

SOs, 50-50...... .1 75—1 85 
30s, 60-40. 1 85 1 95 
30s, 70-30 1 95—2 05 
SO-20 » = ” 


Coe ee 2 05—2 15 | 


Some little 
improvement is reported of a scattered 
character as knitters claim prices are 


very little more activity. 


now approaching a level where they 
can operate to advantage with a 2-18s 
average quarter blood at around $1.50 
to $1.55. Here again stocks of yarns 
in dealers’ hands are said to be dimin- 
\ number of factors state the 
knitters in the east have not yet hit 
their stride, with the demand in the 
western sections occupying a_ better 
position than it did a month ago. On 
the other hand, others declare they see 
but little difference as yet. 


ishing. 


Yarns in 
the hands of manufacturers are 
limited. 


also 
said to be 


Yarns Too High 
Demands Deflation of 
Wools and Tops 


Situation 


Boston.—Things look anything but 
promising in the worsted yarn market. 
“We have got to get down to last 
June’s prices before we can do any big 
business,’ said a leading commission 
agent. As to the manner in which 
this apparently desirable objective 
could be reached he had little to say 
being just as contused as the average 
trader on the street caught between 
the mill stones of high wools and low 
Although wools have had a 


decline of sav 20% 


goods. 
; since the first of 
the year they are still high from the 
manufacturing standpoint and it will 
require more than a shading of prices 
to meet the very obstinate demand that 
the entire raw material situation, in- 
cluding semi-manufactured products 
like tops, be placed upon a sound 
manufacturing basis. 

A return to June 1924 prices is de- 
manded and to reach this point a full 








m= ¢ 


7% would have to be clipped off top 
prices with corresponding reductions 
in wool values. While it is difficult 
to obtain exact single figures repre 
senting the market last June and at 


this time the following table is an 


approximate showing: 


June 1924 Apr. 14 Advance 
Fine domestic wool 1.28 1.43 Se 
Fine tops ete 1.62 1.735 Re% 
Fine varns (2-50s) 2.35 2.45 nm 


The point to be noticed is that the 
wool and tops show a larger percent 
age appreciation than do the yarns 
and yet at this time it is positively 
impossible, according to good opinion 
on the street, to get anywhere near 
$2.45 for 2-50s yarns. 

“This is the worst season that the 
business has 
This the 
agent selling a line of 
mills. It 
and yet it is too near the truth to 
encounter much The 
market is in control of the 
situation. 


worsted ever experi 


enced.” comment of an 
established 
may be a little overdone 
opposition. 


goods 


Worsted Yarn Trade Note 
Arthur I. 


and dealers in wool noils and worsted 


Darman, Inc., topmakers 


waste, with main office in Woonsocket, 
R. I., have opened a new office at 210 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. The rep- 
resentatives of this office will be W1il- 
liam S. White and Richard J. G. 


Reily. 


No Top Business 
Only Low Priced Spot Lots Moving 
—Noils Uncertain 
Boston.—This has been the quietest 
week in tops for the year. 
following this report covering grades 


Quotations 


from fine to high % blood are down 
4-7¢ per pound as compared with a 
week ago, but so far as it can be as- 
certained the general price level is 
still altogether too high to allow of 
the placing of any business in volume. 
It is stated definitely and positively 
that the entire list must be cut 7-8% 
before a level will be reached that will 
be satisfactory to consuming interests. 
Top makers are doing the best they 
can under very perplexing conditions. 
Every time they get any advantage in 
the purchasing of their wools they 
are ready enough to pass over the ad- 
vantage to their clients. 
statement is made that 
wools, tops and yarns will have to 
fall to the general level of June 1924 
at which time wools and their semi- 
manufactured products made their 
low points last year. In reply to this 
statement top makers in general take 
the attitude that there is no chance 
whatsoever to meet such conditions as 
are thus put forward as a kind of 
ultimatum by the goods market. Spot 
lots of tops can be purchased well. be- 
low the lowest quotations following 


The now 
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BRANCH RIVER 
WOOL 
COMBING CO., INC. 
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Works: 
NORTH SMITHFIELD, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Boston Representative: 


Frank L. Sutcliffe, 263 Summer Street 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


is report and are coming chiefly 
rom manufacturers who either have 
» business for their stocks or who 
ive obtained business that requires a 
tferent grade of material. 

rhe noil market is laboring under 
severe mental depression and it is 






It can be said in the favor of the 
market that accumulations are small 
and that the rapid slowing down of 
the combing industry is leading 
greatly decreased output of these b 
products. Bids 


have been made to 
cover three months’ 


production of one 


rece | 
PER PoonD | 
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iImost impossible to say what noils 
ire really worth until an attempt is 
made to sell them. ‘There is talk of 
lower prices but much of it is ir- 
responsible and does not come from 
men who have any stocks of material 
in their possession or who are in close 
touch with the manutacturing situa- 
tion. Noil stocks in the possession 
if manufacturers are believed small 
ind it is further believed that the 
real reason mills do not come into the 
market for additional material is be- 
cause they have heard so much about 
the wool market being shot to pieces 
that they think that if they wait long 
enough they may be able to procure 
their noils at bargain prices. A pure 
delusion this seems to responsible 
persons. 


Bs 


Ravon is im 
Steady Demand 


Look for Better Inquiry From 
Knitted Outerwear—300 Denier 
is Dull 
Dealers have reported a continuance 
of the active demand for rayon yarns. 
They stated that while they were in 
a better position to take care of their 
customers’ needs than a couple of 
months ago, supplies of practically all 
sizes with one exception were still 
small. This one exception is the 300 
denier size in which there seems to 
have accumulated a surplus due to the 
reduced buying on the part of outer- 
wear users. However, even in this 
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or two. important combing mills. 
Taken as a whole they were 20-25% 
lower than they were three months 
ago and were rejected. Were there 
large noil stocks in the possession of 
Summer Street there would be more 
distress selling than there is. The 
banks are getting very fussy and 
much less disposed to renew notes on 
textile waste materials. 


Current Quotations 


(All tops nominal) 


Tops Noils 
WU ikccessacsd oeQRCUS-1.97 » 100-2108. 
Half-blood ....-<c- 1.63-1.65 100—105e. 
High % blood...... 1.45-1.46 90— D5ec. 
Aver. % blood...... 1.40-1.42 83-— 86ce. 
Low % blood...... 1.32-1.35 7T5-— 80c. 
High % blood...... 1.25-1.27 70— 7T5e. 
a abo arto mt Se 1.15-1.17 63— Se. 
re eee en eee ye 1.10-1.13 60— 65c. 
Sarthe w cat haieeas 1.07-1.08 h5— 60c. 
BRS aaa a'g Roma ace 1.05-1.07 53- 55e. 





quality the action of one importer does 
not seem to have had any general 
effect on the balance of the trade. It 
is believed, moreover, that the fall 
season will see something of a change 
in the demand for knitted outerwear 
and local mills were understood to be 
making tentative preparation for this 
happy circumstance. 

The same steady inquiry from the 
hosiery, cotton, and underwear manu- 
facturers was present last week. 
Quantities which dealers have coming 
through are disposed of without diffi- 
culty to these and the broadsilk and 
ribbon trade and as a result sellers 
complain that they are unable to ac- 
cumulate any reserve stocks. Com- 
ment from one source recently to the 











Worsted Yarns 


Office and Mitts Ghornton, R. J. 








Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








87 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 


means that 


THE 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Have attained the highest degree of perfection in the 
production of Woolen Yams for the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


FOUNDED 1836 








Rayon for Spot Shipment 
150 Denier Rayon on Cones 

150 Denier Rayon & 1 end Japan Silk Cones 
150 Denier Rayon & 2 ends Japan Silk Cones | 
150 Denier Rayon & 3 ends Japan Silk Cones 


\lso 80 Denier Cones or twisted with 1, 2 or 
3 ends of Japan Silk on Cones. 


TEEN TAN ; > GEO. B. PFINGST, Inc., 
a er 302 Chestnut St., - Phila., Pa. 


YY hae er aciectaiieicadis cure aiabiaieemite amma 
Silk, Rayon, Rayon and Silk | 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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DORRANCETON 
SILK WORKS 


COMMISSION SILK THROWSTERS 


MILLS 
KINGSTON, PA. 
NANTICOKE, PA 
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BRANCH OF 
DUPLAN SILK CORP., 
HAZLETON, PA. 


150,000 SPINDLES 
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HOSIERY TRAM 


Send us your raw silk. We will inspect 
and throw it for you. It will be handled 
by the same organization and with the 
same care as material destined for the 
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WEAVING TWISTS 
Duplan looms which are famed for quality. 
Canton Tram, Tussah Tram, Hosiery 


Tram, and Combination Yarns our 
specialties. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
135 MADISON AVENUE 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 
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ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 
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| AULA UEMURA | 


CHICAGO 
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JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc 


TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 





/ART SILK TOPS and NOILS' i 
S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. | 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


eee Mass. 
anufacturers of 


woowEen YARNS 


and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Speciahy Mirtares and Decoration Yarer 


| WILLIAM RYLE & CO. | RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave New Yerk 
Cer. 27th Street 


Thrown Sik Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


 - E. MERTZ oe | 
HUMIDIFYING 


Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter || 
Heating — Automatic Contro 

| Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
Spray Head System and others. 


| Aerophor Mertz System 


SPRUCE WORSTED CO. 


Spinners Worsted Yarns for Knitting Trade 
Bradford System 


Mills: 73rd & Elmwood Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 
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Silk Yarns— Continued CELE CH CRICCIETH A 





e‘fect that the broadsilk mills would OBITUARY L 
use less rayon for the fall season be- i * ) 
cause of the relatively low price of Lewis Schoolhouse P Villa & Bros Inc Sa 
row silk, was scouted by several pro- Lewis Schoolhouse, head of the # a °9 * = 
ducers. According to the latter, de- firm of Charles Schoolhouse & Son, 


mand from broadsilk mills was never Silk importers and converters, of 270 





more active than at present with the Madison ave., New York, died Apr. 13 YOKOHAMA CANTON SHANGHAI e 
aiditional certainty that the fall would at the age of 63 at his country home in MILAN TURIN LYONS Jd 
see more rayon used by silk mills than Carmel, N. Y. The funeral was held IZ, 
any previous period. on ene Interment took place & 
tess are asf =: in Mount Hope Cemetery, Cypress R , TI | D - d Silk 5 
pee es 0. equairy Hills. Mr. Schoolhouse left business aw, wown anc ye 1 S ai 
seca ee ee Thursday of last week, suffering ay 
Denier 3 3 | 05 from what appeared to be a slight Silk O ill B Jt 
os ao a cold. Friday morning, as was_ his I on ullis OF cams 4 
so = :> 8 ” custom, he motored to Carmel, where : : “11. ei 
Denier 2 2% 210 iso he spent the best part ot his time Hosiery Silk on Cones Ne 
come 1 eo ;-, When away from the office. Later in ‘ S 
. sak: a ‘ices are as the day he was taken seriously ill. ° S~<e 
en ee eee ae” Ms. Schoalhpase ‘was. born in New Crepes and Hosiery Tram & 
80 Denier cellulose York state in 1862. After receiving Es I 
eee Gee ee ie. sem **° a thorough schooling, he entered the a Specialty TD 

\ds 13/15 double extra A raw silk...... 515 employ of Dewitter & Strasburger, . 
150 Denier cellulose . - : L, 

send 19/18 Giable exten A raw otk so, a silk house for whom he later acted 
ite Wis double aia A Fae sk 34 as traveling representative. He ae ¢ 
—— founded the business which bore a 
Spun Silk Steady his nanie in 1885, being joined in 1887 _ J 


cea by his father, Charles Schoolhouse, 

Sellers Report Single Yarns Mov- and the firm name was changed from 
ing on Market * that of Schoolhouse & Hydeman to 

A fairly active demand was re- its present form. In keeping with 
ported in the spun silk market. the establishment’s growth, he 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 


Telephone: Madison Square 3200 


| 


Ih 


Was 


Amounts sold were not extremely one of the first to remove uptown, MILLS: Jd 
large but in the aggregate the business taking quarters at 20th street and Passaic, N. J. Netcong, N. J Mifflinburg, Pa. J 1, 
totalled up well. The interest centered Madison avenue in 1911. In May of Turbotville, Pa. Erwin, Tenn. \J 
mainly in the single yarns which last year the present offices at 39th ‘a 
manufacturers need for satin mate- street were taken, Charles School- q os “J 
rials for fall. The latter are not buy- house & Sons being the first silk CNIS ADO Q 
ing far in advance but producers are house to invade the Grand Central 

not concerned with this angle of the district. 

situation feeling that schappe yarns He is survived by a sister, Mrs. 


will not cut into their business to any T. S. Cahn, and a niece, Mrs. B. H. 
extent even though demand is de- Hyman, whose husband, J. M. Hy- 
ferred until later on. Two ply yarns man, is general manager of the firm. 
continue quiet. Prices are as follows: 





ei oaks $6.05 30—2....... $5.39 Louis Walther 
| ce ere 80 20 cs ate w ee 0.00 ; ; i 
40—2..... . 1.55 GO—1....... 4.55 Louis Walther, retired head of the 
¥ Walther Mfg. Co., woolen and 
Thrown Silk Steady worsted dress goods and men’s wear 


manufacturers, Philadelphia, died 

Dealers Obtain Premiums for “April 6, after an illness of more than 
Spot Delivery two years. He was 79 years old. Mr. 

Dealers and sellers of thrown silk Walther is survived by his widow, 
reported a very active demand for Mrs. Johanna Walther and two sons, 


the crepe yarns last week with the John and Heinz Walther, the former TOULSON YARN & & INC. 


interest most noticeable in the two, being president of the business found ’ 
, . = . y 
three, and four thread constructions. ¢d by his father while the other son Bridgeport, Conn. 


Shipments continue extremely heavy is treasurer. This concern which was 


and throwsters state that no time in Started in a smail way years ago has Novelty | arns 
the past five vears have they been grown into one of the well known “ 

fered so much work as at present, factors in their line primarily through 
Prices were maintained pretty firmly the efforts of Mr. Walther and more 


though the raw market was off five recently of his two sons. He was SELLING N B KNEASS BROOKS BOSTON, NEW YORK 
to ten cents a pound. The conserva- born in Germany in 1849, a member AGENTS a ° and PHILADELPHIA 
ive buying of the past month puts of an old Continental Europear 


users to the necessitv of offer- family and was educated in his native 
premiums for nearby deliveries. land, later engaging in business as a 


of Every Description 





inzine was quiet although here, manufacturer of textiles in Leipsic 
ti a slightly better inquiry was pres- until 1897, when he settled in Phila 
ent from the ribbon manufacturers. delphia. In 1900 he founded the JOSEPH A. MIDDLEBROOK, INC. 
Prices are as follows: Walther Mig. Co. He was a member ie 
ioe Gege heals) ..., of the Manufacturers’ Club of Phila- Commission Combers and Top Makers 
Organzine, 2 the 2 cra in skeins i of ° 
a an yer 6so delphia. . . 
Tram, { — ad sain 6 6 7 von i Freight P. R. R. Coopers Point Station 
Crepe, 3 thd on bobbins 65 turns... 740 “eS a ° e e 
Gra, 3 th KER oe Seabee i Fred P. Heubertz Freight P. & R. Linden Street Station 
Crepe, 3 tha 14/16 on bobbins....... 6 35 Fred P. Heubertz, for over 25 years 
een _ Wiceak aciniiaceh allies aii aia: Ailek as Phone: Bell 1958 Keystone 20601 
wesporo, N. C. The Louise Knit- 05S dyer at the Pp ant ot the Mo law 
tins Mills Co. has made arrangements Glove Corp., Fultonville, N. Y., died 
to disconti ea wee April 6 of angina pectoris. He was Camden, New Jersey 
iscontinue dyeing and finishing at I § P . e 





the Jonesboro plant. born at Greyfeld, Germany, in 1857. 
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WOOL C SION 


Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
All wool combed by the Arlington Mills is de- 


greased by the Solvent Process, in which they 
have exclusive rights. The wool is not treated 
with alkali, is not subjected to harsh handling, 
and the natural condition of the fibers is not 
disturbed As a result, more top and less 
noil are obtained than by any other method. 


William Whitman Company, Inc., Agents 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


The Boston{office at 78 Chauncy Street will take care of all combing inquiries 


RODNEY X HUNT ><MACHINE 


Piece Dye Kettles 


for 


PLUSHES 


A recent repeat order for 54 of 
them from one company is 


proof of service and satisfaction 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 





|} 252 Summer Street 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R 


Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 





AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worms and 
larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 
For full particulars apply to 


Line at Side 
Actual Suse 


| ROACH DOOM 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


RAT DOOM 


ECONOMY 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST: LINE BUTLT AN ALS A: 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr, J 


Chicago Wool 


Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreIGN WOOL vomestic 
BOSTON 


'1GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


| Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZERS 


Remove Static Electricity 
from all Fabrics 
Factory, Portland, Me. 

M. S. PENNELL 
General Sales Agent 


127 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Chicago—Lllinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


M. Salter & Sons 

WOOLEN RAGS 
REWORKED WOOL 
Custom Carbonizing and Picking || 


Chelsea, Mass. 





city 


“re 
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Raw Wool Trend 


Continues Down 


Grease Prices Off 4—5% for Week 
Larger Domestic Supplies 
In Near Future 

Boston.—The wool market remains 
nactive and quite irregular as to 
rice. Conditions are shaping up for 
he appearance of a much larger sup- 
ily of wool and every week that goes 
'y without appearance of larger mill 
nterest will make it all the more 
lifficult for the wool market to sustain 
prices as the new clip comes along in 
larger and larger volume. The situa- 
tion is altogether different from three 
ir four months ago. The market was 
then sentimentally assisted by foreign 
markets whose rising quotations 
allowed domestic holders of wools to 
lift their prices in spite of the fact 
that the buying even at that time was 
very thin. Nature herself is now 
beginning to fight against a high wool 
market. Everywhere throughout the 
vreat west and southwest preparations 
ire being made to shear. About two- 
thirds of the territory wool was pur- 
chased months ago and at prices that 
would not allow of it being sold on 
Summer Street today except at a dis- 
tinct loss. The question now is 
whether the wool market will be able 
to sustain even present relatively low 
level of prices in the face of the im- 
pending coming flood of domestic 
wool. 

Wool sales in the Boston market 
are infrequent and prices nominal. 
The market however is a much bigger 
thing than its distress sales and is 
apparently able to absorb these dis- 
‘ouraging events without any material 
letting down of its morale. Published 
uotations all along the line are higher 
than they would be if actual sales 
made the market. But it cannot be 
said that sales of two or three hun- 
red thousand pounds of wool cor- 
rectly represent a market which has 

its warehouses and in bond many 

illion pounds. 

Whether the market 
eached its lowest level or not is open 
to question and yet it may be safely 
said that it is still a buyer's market 





wool has 


ind that the mill purchaser can 
ilmost make his own terms, within 
‘its of course. The real pressure 


+} 


it is being exerted is felt less in 
‘ wool market than in its secondary 
rkets covering tops and yarns. 
\t the closing of the March sales 
London prices firmed up and there 
s some little rebound, superior 70s 
ng the star performer. The re- 
ery was much less than generally 
ieved and could hardly be con- 
ered as indicating a change in price 
nd, which if it is not down, is not 
ctly firm enough to suggest that 
actual bottom has been reached. 


tr 
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BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, Eng 


s°? 


April 


15 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


| WORLD).—The wool market is quiet owing to holidays. 
| Exports of foreign and Colonial wool in March to United States 
were 3,516,000 lbs. compared with 5,591,000 in February; of 


British wool, 3,129,000 lbs. compared with 2,265,000 in February. 





Taking five sorts of merinos, 60s to 
70s inclusive and aggregating the 
prices made at the end of the first 


week of the sale at the close of the 
sale we have 292 for low and 299 
at the close a recovery of 7 pence. 


Taking another group of three sorts, 
50-56s to 58-60s, there was a low of 
136 followed by a lower closing of 
135, or a loss of one penny additional 
onthe group. Taking the third group 
covering low crossbreds in four sorts, 
36-40s to 46-50s what seemed like the 
low point of 114 at the end of the first 
week in March vielded to a lower 
closing of 111 or a group loss of % 
pence per pound. The situation as 
thus shown is quite in line with good 
opinion on both sides of the Atlantic 
which is to the effect that merinos 
have fallen about as low as they are 
likely to fall while crossbreds are less 
stable. 

Quotations on standard grades of 
domestic wool today as compared with 
those of a week ago show an approxi- 
mate decline of 6% in grease prices 
and of 8% in territory wools quoted 


































(Corrected at Close of 
Mhio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 





Wee GUNN < ccvctccesvenenaeer 3—54 
Dae SE Cae weekawe cee eae 50—51 
ROE Pee oe eee - aD 
ee, ET aia aig bh weit ea wan 4D 0:8 n4—95 
A 0d 10 g.0 we Aik Ae, o -  04—O5 
Michigan and New York 
Fine delaine ...............52——5 
ee 48—49 
ee ee 
ESN Sua ah Sierelaie do ace & ome 52 53 
Indiana, Missouri and Simila 
De NEE Sw c-wele.c.c 4a ueinn.e.0:.2.0.0 0 rere 
8 blood 2 ¢ 
Re ID © cde Go's w/t Ak Bs aw 
RE sha dub va Suwas Howe 6 a8 47—48 
California 

(Scoured Basis.) 
Mortons, I3 Ws... 020.; .1.35—1.40 
Sp’g middle counties....... 1.30—1.35 
Southern, 12 mo...........1.15—1.20 
Rigas 6a k'Gnd eo aw €c30.0,9 1.10—1.12 
ee GCE ceca cascease 1.05—1.10 
CEN bwaaw nee bie ee ess 1.20—1.25 

Texas 

(Scoured Basis.) 
ee RM cc ork en cw en ees 1.35—1.40 
PN oo se Vanes ye cne ee 1,25—1.30 
ee REE 06 o ede Sek cad vaes 1.30—1.35 

Pulled—Eastern 

(Scoured Basis.) 
oY eT eee ee eT ee ree 1.40—1.45 
SD nntd coche e.eo ew eeeeee 1.25—1.30 
EE, 6A. w wiswe wisi bere weer 1.08—1.15 
ES Soca 6.6 gb: a wie 4 6:8 SRO .85— .92 
Ce SE ike a apie e wee de ees 1.20—1.25 
SN OED a okie mi aid 08% 80 1.05—1.15 
CE: A> cs cdwnwe ease ee .85— .95 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis.) 


i RS 1.35—1.40 
le EL 6 oss clg'e b8 0.05 0:8 0 1.25—1.28 


Fine & fine medium clothing .1 124 


1.25 
gS Ee EOS arte ae 1.10—1.12 
Sn? ! ceven.dew nee es .98—1.00 

Utah 
ee ce ae ons ae.e wk 1.35—1.40 
ON ee rrr . 25 


Quotations 


clean basis. The comparison is as 


fi 1c WS: 


Last Week This Week 
oO} el 8 54 
} halt t d 
} } hth 
Ohio quarter blood : 
Territory clean basis (fine) 1.40-1.4 1 1.4 
I V lean ba lo blood 1.28-1 
Three t blood 1.12-1.1 
Qua 7 1. 


Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and 
wools at 


foreign 
also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for week 


ended April 11 with totals for vear to 


Boston, 


date as compared with those of a 
similar period in 1924, based upon 
data compiled by the market News 


Service of Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, Department of Agricul 











ture, are as follows, in pounds: 
RECEIPTS AT BOSTON SINCI AN 
Weel 
ended 
apett 23 
2 4 
Dor 0,0 4,584 
Men 7,638,000 82,414,000 67, 902, 000 
tal 8, 188, 000 #5, 998, 000 103, 221, 0% 
IMPORTS AT PRIN¢ 
Phila .. 1,766,000 27,682,000 22, 685, 
ew Yor! 1,487,000 28,468,000 30,187, 04 


Business Wednesday) 
Colorado and New Mexico 





a ial cleet nla waaete weak 1.35—1.40 
er EW >: aanacerd de a oe OL 1.10—1.12 
Pe EOE 6c cccetmnda 6 ene aeawl eereed sae 
Nevada 
(Scoured Basis.) 
ae Pf ateaara a a atere a 1.35—1.40 
Dime CHEMO <n ccccdvces 1.20—1.25 
Mohair 
Domestic 
nn NE Sica a a Gite ars arate y wid 83—88 
BPUs, CRI co 0a. deye'w'a 66 0s «es 73—78 
Foreign (in Bond) 
PE sicavetheea Re ustebtene wid 53—58 
Ts Kacentenuceledackes a éaad 40—50 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond.) 
Scoured Basis—Cape: 
Super 12 months...... 1.25—1.28 
Super 10-12 months...... 1.18—1.20 
Australian : 
SS a ae 1.36—1.40 
Bg se aie ve- oases. Wie ae Oo arta 1.20—1.25 
Rs, iui aie be Baha Stok a 1.06—1.10 
Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 
ee EE ee 
av iekwdk nba es rr Tre re 55—h6 
MTS bola a ae wie ee soe hale ak Gree e 50 51 
Buenos Aires: 
Mira ania pian atexe- cs OAK R @careraretea tn 42 3 
Pk ebb dM iie/o sa a eae Ole oe 38—39 
Foreign—Carpet 
(Grease Basis in bond) 
Ie TER 8 iSik cote wee ws 43—44 
MN 5 ot die ao Se #60 bm 20 26 
DEERE. WRONG 66s cescce wes 42—44 
Karadi: Washed ..............41—42 
Cee t OR no bk ks wreccenees 383—34 
TOG DW NG, DOING acs wa oe a:e-00 ae ce 
De a5 4 aa hee kaewey an 30—32 
Szechuen ass’t .........+-26+.-380— 
oo Seer Tre 
Khorassan: White, Ist clip......30—31 
NINN xs data. wy. be oh Gi 08 haar 22—23 
a 40—42 
Manchurian .....-0- a Wana ae ak 32—34 
ee re 33—35 
DSO so 6.65 00600000 33—35 
East India: Kandahar.......... 4447 
Mo aha anid a weavers eae Bon 45—hi5 
POL RAe EAN eres Cw de her eoes 


More Interest Shown 


Prices Reaching Basis Considered 


Attractive 
PHILADELPHIA.—There is a little 
more inquiry for wools reported this 
week. At least manufacturers are 


showing more interest and occasion- 
ally buy where they can to advantage 
The fact is apparently 
reaching a level where spinners find 
they can operate 
least 
sequence, 


values are 
to advantage, or at 

without a_ loss As a 

dealers 


con- 
confident the 
time is approaching when buying will 
be regarded as advantageous, so the 
market will ictive 
appearance. 


feel 


assume more 


Prices today are declared to be prac- 
tically nominal Chere 
sufficient domestic wool, 
many factors, to try 


is hardly 
according to 
out the market 
so as to determine just where values 
stand \t thev show a. slight 
easing off, so that in the fair business 
noted, it is pointed out there was a 
chance for profit on wools contracted 


best 


for at low prices, whereas on those 
purchased at a higher figure, it was 


not so encouraging. As usual spin- 
ners talk of lower values than dealers 
will consider recognize the 
acceptance of such a basis would only 
result in an effort to still 


Most dealers, therefore, 


as they 


reach a 
lower level. 
state present values for average wools 
about 95c for quarter bloods; 
$1.10 for three-eighths; $1.20 for half 
blood, and average fine wools at $1.30. 
\t least this is the basis dealers would 
cndeavor to secure in a sales effort. 
Reports are also current of low offers 
in the country for wools, in Indiana 
and Michigan, but from all accounts 


are 


it is not easy to establish these 
definitely. Foreign markets are re- 
ported quiet with unchanged con- 


ditions. 


Scoured Wools Quiet 


Scoured wools show about the same 
position as fleece and territory wools. 
Dealers declare there is hardly enough 
going on to size up the market. Oc- 
casionally demand appears where a 
manufacturer needs wool, which 
means keen competition for this sale 
Prices therefore 
manufacturers 


mean nothing, as 
seem to indicate a 
willingness to speculate in a good B 
super at 95c or thereabouts, with deal 
ers looking for $1.10 for wools which 


previously sold at $1.25. Noils also 


are quiet. Stocks are limited with 
worsted mills’ reduced operations. 
Prices also are easier in sympathy 


so that a fine noil is regarded as worth 
$1.15 to $1.20 today, with three- 
eighths at 90c to $1.00. Carpet wools 
are quiet. Manufacturers apparently 
are satisfied to await the result of the 
opening in May. 
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Ask about the new “Dead-Set” 
LOG ROLLS 


Built especially 
for 


Heavy Pressures 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. 


66 Maple St. Roll Dept. Orange, Mass. 


-Dependable 
—Economical 
—Simple 
—Efficient 

-Safe 

-Durable 


All These Features Are Combined in 


FLETCHER EXTRACTORS 


Superior construction and consistently efh- 
cient performance have established the pref- 
erence for FLETCHER equipment in modern 
textile plants. We shall be glad to send you 
the exact reasons. 


Frercner Works 


INCORPORATED 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


Glenwood Ave., at Second St. Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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for Pile Fabrics, Woolen, Cotton and Knit Goods 


D. & F. Nappers are the Pioneers in this country. By 
force of their numerous advantages they have well 
earned their name as 


the best Nappers made 


Single and 
Double Acting 
Machines 


24 Roll Double Acting Napper for Woolen Goods 


Write for Catalogues 
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LOGEMANN. 


mms Hand - Belt - Electric- Hydraulic cm 


Baling Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 


added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 
users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 
Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 


balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Woolen Rag Market 


Makes Good Rebound 





Mixed Softs Have Risen From 
121, to 15ce—Mill Wastes 
Move to Lower Levels 

Recovered wools are irregular and 
the market is not quite so confident 
as it has been. Falling prices in noils, 
wastes and wools are certain to exert 
a bearish influence on recovered ma- 
terials and this will have to be taken 
into account in forecasting the im- 
mediate future of this industry. The 
industry is in a good position to take 
care of itself, however, the lower 
prices made for many rags being quite 
opportune. It is not, however, very 
sure that the rag market will fall to 
any new low level for, as a matter of 
fact, the tendency at present is in the 
opposite direction. But whatever may 
happen during the next three or four 
weeks recovered materials ought to be 
able to retain their position although 
it is likely that some price conces- 
sions will have to be made. 

The rag market, the raw material 
end of the recovered wool industry, 
has on the whole made a surprising 
recovery from the precipitous decline 
which was not arrested until mixed 
softs had touched 12%c. They are 
now Isc. In desirable rags the trend 
is distinctly upward and they could 
rise to a much higher level before 
there would be any real competition 
from mill wastes, noils and similar 
commodities. The Dewsbury rag 
market is unsettled under larger in- 





SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 
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coming supplies of mixed rags from 
country meeting a 
market 
sumers buying 


sources rather 
with mill con- 
sparingly. 


overstocked 
Graders 
ire operating cautiously, not stocking 
up in absence of firm orders on their 
books, and as a result business is not 
far from a minimum. 
Prices in the wool waste market are 
still sliding off. When and where they 
will stop is the question. There is 
not much within the market to arrest 
the decline except that when mate- 
rials are really low and on the bar- 
gain counter then at that time one 
or two big concerns stand ready to 
gobble up the offerings. This market 
is having to contend against lower 
prices in noils and the further signifi- 
cant feature that woolen mills are 
able at this time to obtain wools at 
very much lower prices than was con- 
sidered possible a month ago. Woolen 
wools are quite soft and this breeds 
a situation that is very antagonistic 
to sales of waste at good prices. 
Very little is heard about what 
might be termed forced selling. No 
large stocks of woolen or worsted 
wastes are held except perhaps in one 
or two notable cases and such houses 
are particularly well financed and 
could carry much larger stocks than 
they have at the present time without 
any embarrassment. It is even sus- 
pected that they are on the lookout 
for cheap material offered by the 
smaller traders who cannot stand the 
long period of inaction and who sell 
out on the supposition that they may 
a little later in the season be able to 
take in their stock at a lower figure. 


<//5) 


—for your sample carding 


When a sample carding is wanted it is 
usually wanted at once. Yet it is wasteful to 
interrupt one of the large cards to secure it. 
Furthermore the use of the primitive hand 
card is a make-shift compared with the 
sampling card illustrated above. This card 
works at a small operating expense—34 
H.P. motor keeps it running. Further in- 


formation and prices gladly furnished on 
request. 


H. G. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T, HARRISON, N. J. 


‘Crystal’ 


= Quotations 
2 = (Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
» = Wool Waste wormea en's Wear Clips om 
= Lap— orsted— 
oa ah: MN: ~ a 'o:s: scp ewrc3 $1.40—$1.45 Dark ....ces. cpostestebesncses S—ae 
ca Fine Colored ......... 1.20— 1.25 Light ....... ccccee Se 
3 Medium Colored ...... b= 265 TUOUIL. \as40000 sabaseseenasecne Jae 
= Riag— a ectiee ced Bee ++++- Neti se aaaeee ROTA os 
— ‘ine Australian ...... .40— 1.45 MOCK vcr cccccccccce eccccccece 
= Fine Domestic .......: 1:30— 1.35 i A PERFECT LUBRICANT 
2 Thread White Worsted— as Flannels a 
a RE Races see. 400. 05.00.08 6 1.08—1.12 WD .cssdcesedeceeeue ecece - 1— 
14 “Blood Daca aie.wee awe 95— 1.00 PE acc ch cnueneencans eesceces SEE FOR TEXTILE SHEARS 
Bers 80— .85 WUE. 6c cadence wean cutes Se... 
So) rere 68— .72 TAght 2.0 ccccccsevcee eccccece SU 
Th ERS eae .-. .68— .65 BE Coc entseccbansoeees scecee D226 
Thread Colored Worsted— NE, decccececeeh eens seceeee SI—S82 
Le ea kk cee 565 46—-- i : : 
PIN wee eeeeecee eens 48— 50 Women’s Weer Clige Scours out quickly and completely 
36 NE! Fe ites a ei - .40—  .45 Serges— 
i TS 6 oid ee a a ae RE, g-cct sagan tewbehentadecen 
DE a kai asd We mies -018 8 30 35 pol NGcGk nad takomiweeaaeceus - 2 
NE oie och ig mee ne-4 .25 30 MEL nick. dislinasttenechenauaswen — 
ona F RENO Nor ce soto sneee 5s hin 30—S2 Recommended by 
I Eee -65— .70 Tight eAekdahansartact shin neem 2 
Medium White ........ .40— .45 AIBC weer c eee ee erence eneenree at 
Fine Colored ..2... 2.23. 2O0— 22 TAM sees eee eseeece eee reerens 32-33 The Largest Manufacturers of Textile 
j Medium Colored ....... 10— 12 Old Woolen Rags z z 
a Merinos— Shears inthis country 
4 Reworked Wool Coarse light .......... 14 15 
4 Cents Wine Piet .cccccas ee | 28 
4 Serges— per lb. eee. GON o\< sc cnecee’s 91%4—10 
— 2s ci ein ania einem a ee tea = Serges— : 
FOWB ncccccccccesecscccccces 31—32 Light ..cccsssscccese 4 8 G 
1B) ge esscoms: BH ron oI SH BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
4 ee a Mig , 
4 Knite— amp BOhccrssesecscecerccees BB Established 1874 
DD Oncnsusécuadéncienenéens 73—76 0 SA ee ere — 
4 Ee ee enter eae 50-61 Knit— 17 Battery Place, New York 
EE Sa cde acne tiene bbweke Sax 39—40 Co ee eee a4 q 
4 Merines— . Black 21 o0 
4 i Mca cwivsesednsenk aan 49 0 Te Aves’ gates Ome eee mi 4 cs 
. j Fine ate a eae ia a 91-92 Brown eet: ae 24 Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 
4 I co Secesreneunedls & 25—26 ‘ 
4 Worsted Skirted— . Skirted Worsted 
} MN dea wicca ae tcanicussane ccs WOR RINNE. coves csdotsdies 101%4,—11 
,. a MAO Uns situ abneeiaactnerce. ee err re 9%—10 
<3 BE, Go oe dale ne ss ¢.day de nauk een 21—22 \. <cueed wsae dew kan 9 — 9g! 
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More Than Beautiful 


Fine quality textiles are more than 
beautiful things to look at. They have 
a utility and wearing quality which 
creates demand. 


For Woolen and 
Worsted Textiles 


Special attention is being given to Th . | 
the dyeing of raw wool and yarn € special purpose 


for the manufacture of the better 


grades of men’s outer-wear gar- 


ments, including sport wear. W Y A N D 0 T T : 
For this class of work, preference 


is given to those dyes that are ap- 


plied by either the top chrome or 
bottom chrome process, yielding 


level and fast shades. 


Our technical staff is prepared to 
confer with dyers or manufactur- 


ers engaged in handling wool for 


the above-named purposes. 


greatly assist the mill man to produce 
these desirable results. And _ their 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. cost 1S low. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 





Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Canada 


Ask your supply man. 


“Wyandotte” 


Om = Cretemat Care 


NATIONAL DYES 


FOR TEXTILES 


CM 3. B. Ford Companp. 
renter, WR BR 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
Sole Mfrs. 
WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
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March Dye Imports 





Month Sete a Record for Volume 
of Importations 
WasHincton, D. C—March im- 
ports of coal tar dyes established a 
record. The total for the month was 
527,964 Ibs., valued at $488,501, ac- 
cording to the joint report of the Com- 
merce Department and the Tariff 
Commission. The reduction in the 
tariff from 60 to 45% ad valorem 


and the revival of demand combined. 


to make themselves felt on importa- 
tions of dyes last month, in the opin- 
ion of the Chemical Division of the 
The effect of the 
reduction in the duty last September 
was not immediately apparent because 
the demand was weak, officials of the 
Division explained, but with increas- 
ing activity in the textile industry 
importations are expected to 
continue in the future. 

Switzerland increased its proportion 
of dyes imported during the month to 


Commission. 


large 


39% of the total as compared to 27% 
in February. The proportion im- 


ported from Germany declined to 49% 
irom 54% in the previous month. 
ltaly supplied 5% of the total; Can- 
ada, England and Belgium 2° each, 
and France 1%. Five dyes leading by 
quantity imported last month were 
rhodamine B, 39,540 Ibs.; brilliant in- 
digo 4B, 27,209 Ibs.; ciba, violet B, 
23,803 lbs.; indanthrene yellow G, 
16,776 Ibs.; and rhodamine 6G, 14,- 
155 Ibs. 

A slight decrease in stocks of dyes 
remaining in bond is reported as of 
Feb. 28. On that date coal tar dyes 
and colors in bonded customs ware- 
totaled 566,038 Ibs., against 
571,371 Ibs., on Jan. 31, and 575,051 


houses 


lbs. on Dee. 31. Stocks of coal tar 
intermediates remaining in bond on 
Feb. 28 totaled 961,406 lbs., as com- 
pared to 952,202 Ibs. on Jan. 31 and 


1,086,108 Ibs. on Dec. 31. 

March imports of coal tar dyes con 
stituted more than 40% of importa- 
tions for the first quarter of the year, 
vhich amounted to 1,395,207 lbs., valu- 
ed at $1,213,145. February imports 
had totaled 373,259 Ibs., valued at 
$365,268 and January imports, 403,- 
g84 Ibs., valued at $359,376. Of the 
March total of 527,964 Ibs., 514,677 
lbs. valued at $478,607, entered 
through New York; 9,160 lbs., valued 
it $6,195 through Boston; 3,925 lbs., 
valued at $3,472 through Providence; 
lbs., valued at through 
Philadelphia; and 100 lbs., valued at 


102 


$117, 


St1o, through Detroit. 
Paterson, N. J. The Paramount 
Piece Dye Works, Inc., have been 


chartered under state laws with capital 


f $100,000, to operate a local plant. 
Alexander Rubinstein, 120 Third Ave., 


ne of the incorporators, has been ap- 
pointed company representative. The 
‘ther incorporators are Pasquale Brescia 
and Mariano DeGrade. 


Miscellaneous Chemica 





Is 


Alumina Sulp. com.... 1%— ... 

Ce eee 2— 21% 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3144— 3% 

Potash, Lump........ 2%— 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 

Oe Nac¥eerkonccne cous 7 8 
Bleach powder, per 100 

Ib. works, carloads... 190 — 2 30 
Re Fs Fass ease ns 4%— 5 
Calcium Arsenate..... . 7%4— 8% 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 

ON kacacundawses sss 54— 8 

RNR a ctaiss 6.5 0a Gente o 0 44y4— e 
Copperas, tOR. 2. <.000cs 19 0 —17 00 
Cream of Tartar....... 214— 21% 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb.... 130 — 200 
Formaldehyde Spot.... 9 ou 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 80 — 1 50 
Glycerine (C.P.) bbls.. 19 194 

RN Sc steeaas cad eae's'e'e- 20%— 21 

Yellow. Crude........ 18 — 18% 
Hydrosuiphite Conce.... 25 — 2% 
Lead—Brown acetate... 14144— 15 

White (crystals)..... 15tg— 16 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb.. 300 - 
Potassium—Bichromate 814— S% 

Chlorate crystals..... 7lg— 9 

Permangan, tech..... 15 16 
Sodium acetate......... 6 614 

PRCDFOMSIS occ cccicss 6} 6% 

Bisulphite, 35%...... isol).lhUh— , 

re Ry%— 9% 

ye Slo— 4 

Prussiate yellow..... 10 — 10% 

Sulphide, 6007, fused. 3%— 4 

309%, crystals......... 214— 2% 
Tartar. emetic, tech.... 26 
Tin—Crystals ...sccs. 39° — 9% 

Bichloride, 50 deg.... 1G iss 

GRIGG, Wiiic cc ccwctes 61 — 63 
a 0 ee eee 10 10% 

Acids 
Acetic, 280% per 100 lb. 3 12 3 37 
Critic. Oryatalé....ccs.. H4— 46% 
Formic, 90%.....ce...:; 11 
EGEIG.. “Se iscussiceeeses 6 - 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 

100 lb. in tank cars. SO 90 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 

BD. -Dilke's beta vevduws es 423 — 600 
ae 101,.— 11 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 

ton in tank cars..... 1400 —15 00 
MMRGRENE Gaxcspavuseuses 27%— 2 

Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg. 61%4— 7 
Borax, Crys., bbls..... 5 - 6 
Potash. carbonate, 80- 
DRS ecGd ae G0 oo rw ie 6 — 6% 

Caustic, 88-92%...... 7%4— 7% 
Soda Ash, 580%, Hght.. 143 — 2 44 

Contract, 100 Ib...... 125 —1 63 

Bicarb. per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 

Caustic, 760% per 100 

320 — 3 90 
310 — ... 
110 —1 25 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 19 — 22 

Liquid, 51 deg....... 9 — 12 
Gambier, liquid........ 144— 14% 
Hematine, crystals..... 14— 19 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 133 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... —- = “s 
Logwood Extract, liq. 

cn cn eh4nceee 7— & 

Co ee 14— 16 
Osage Orange, Extract, 

IMM cae aetna. I — % 
Osage Orange Crystals. 144— 14% 
Quercitron extract, 51 

WE Viccae ves rees Gans 6 — 7 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 

Se rare 614— 7 

Extract, stainless.... 9 — 10 
Tannic Acid, tech...... 3 — 40 

Dyestuffs and Intermediates 
Alpha Naphthol, ref.... 9 — 9 
MME. oie ccinnwassoe es 60 — . 65 
Alpha Naph'ylamine.... 35 — 37 
De GE. vicscakiceses 146— 17% 

. cebbb awa eeckeees 24 26 
Beta Naphthol, supb- 

i” See i — oO 

TOOREOE. ccccdincace 22 — 2 
Dimethylaniline ....... 33 — 36 
Metaphenylene Dia- 

ASS eer ee 90 — OF 
Paranifraniling ........ 6 — 5 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Ol, NO. Bi csiesc 16%4— 18 

Olive Oil, denatured, 
Ok <saeubeveceenr ss 20 —1 25 

NOY Wenewens vewese ve 914- 

Do ae eee 11 — 12 
Stearic Acid, double 
PROMEOE Niccscosivsces 1444— 15 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 
SEOs vcone eee saas —- 


Egg 


Dextrine—Potato 


Corn, ba 
Do, 


bbls... 


gs, 10 
100 


technical... 


yb. 
lb 


Gum, British, 100 lb. 


Ss 


Starch, 
Do 


Do. acme 


Do. 
ago, 


bbls 


bbls. 
De, t | 
lb. 


100 


».. bags, 


flour... 
corn, 


% eee 


Potato 
Rice 


ee te 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Direct Colors— 


Black 
Biack 


Blue, 2 


> 
Dee 


(H-acid)....... 
Columbia FF.. 


Blue, sky ordinary... 


Blue, 1 
Blue, 4 ¢ 


Blue, 
Blue, So 


GL... 


lainine 


Benzo Azurine 


Brown, 


Brown, M 
Brown, Congo G 


Cc 


Pie none a% 
Blue, sky, F 
Fast, RI 


4 


Brown, Congo R 


Green, B 


Green, G 


Orange, 
Orange, 


Red, Fast F 


Red, 


Co 


Congo 


Pees Bocas 


ngo... 


Benzo Purpurine 4 B 


Benzo 
> 


Purpurine 


Scarlet, 
Searlet, 
Scarlet, 


Violet N 
Yellow 


enine 
Yellow, 


Diamir 


Stilber 


aia 


hE... 


Developing Colors— 


Black, B. 


Bes 


Black Zambesi 


Rordeaux, 


Orange, 


Primuline 


Red, De 
Searlet, 


Dev 
develo 


ped... 


ie eee ees 


a cwctees. 


Sulphur Colors— 


Black 
Blue, cac 


Iatsess 


Blue, navy.... 


Brown 
Green 
Green, o 
Yellow 


Basic Colors— 


Cc 


I 


Auramin 


Mismarck 


Chrvsoid 


e 


ine .. 


Brown... 


Fuschine crystals.. 


Malachite 
Methylene 


Methyl 


Rhodamine 


cone 


greer 
blue 
violet 


Safranine a carlin 
Victoria Blue B...... 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 


Naphth 


lamine 


Rh... 


black 


Dt iiatintedek aes 
Alizarine saphirol.... 
Alkall blue.... 


Indigotine 


Induline (water solu- 


ble) 
Soluble 


Sulphoncyanine 


Blue.. 


Sulphone Blue 


Patent TI 


Rescorcin 


tlue A 


Guinea green.. 


Wool gr 


een S 


5 


brown..... 


Orange IT ieee Seni 
Orange GG crys...... 


Acid 


fuchsine. 


Azo eosine G.. 


Crocein 
Fast red 
Azo 


scarlet 


| Oro 


vellow.... 


F. Light Yellow 2 G. 


F. Light 


Yellow 


2G 


Naphthol, yellow... 


hrome Cx 
Aliz. 


vlors— 


Black B.. 


Diamine Black PV... 
Chrome Blue Black... 


Chrome 
Chrome 
Chrome 


ndigo— 


Brown 
Green. 
Yellow 


Synthetic 200 


Contracts 


paste. 


10 


toto 


ob ed 


wre 


_ 


mt ll 


ry 
40 
7m 
cs 
80 


nO 





67 
o 00 
61% 


6% 
6% 


riots 


60 
90 


"90 


1 05 


& 


-~-2 
oF 
> 


2 20 





Textile Chemicals 
Show Irregula rity 


Potash Chlorate Duty Increased 
Bleaching Powder Lower— 
Fats and Oils Softer 


Lower prices for bleaching powder 


] 


ind copperas with chlorate of potash 


stronger and higher feature the tex 
| 


tile chemical market this week. he 
chlorate market has improved consid 
erably, with higher prices asked fo 
ie : : ; 

the imported owing to the action « 

President Coolidge acting under the 


flexible provisions of the tariff act 


thorizing 


au an increase lity 
potassium chlorate from I! o¢ to 2'4¢ 
a pound. The increase it is said wi 
equalize the cost of production in the 
United States with that of German 
the principal competing country 
Bleaching powder which has beet 
firm over a long period $1.90 has 
been marked down by at least one 
manufacturer this week to S1.80 fo 
drums in carload lots. It seems lkel 
that other manufacture vill meet 
this cut. Other declin of textile 
chemicals cover bichloride of tin and 
tin crystals. The tin compounds are 


lower in sympathy with the sharp de- 


cline in the metal. Crystals are now 
quoted as low as 37¢. Demand for 
blue vitriol is routine and prices are 
fluctuating with those of the metal 


copper. Zinc dust used largely in the 


production of hydrosulphite of soda 
for stripping purposes is in routine 
demand and purchasable as low as 10c 
per pound. Zine chloride for finish 
ing purposes is on a 614-7! 
the fused and 7'4-8'4ec for granular. 

Bichromes and prussiates whether 
soda or potash are unchanged for the 
week and in moderate demand only. 
On soda sulphide domestic makers are 


6 basis for 


well sold up and there has been good 


buying in a firm market. Domestic 


made material is quoted $3.75-$4.00 
per 100 Ibs. for 60% fused. 
Soda ash is moving in large vol- 
ume. Prices are firm but no advance 


is likely. Light ash, basis 58%, 1s 
} 


quoted in carload lots f. 0. b. 
at $1.25 in bulk and $1.63 in barrels. 


The demand 


works 


for caustic soda con- 


continues very good but the price 
borders on irregularity. In the acid 


group there is nothing new for the 


week. Quite a few contract with 
. ; ao 
drawals of sulphuric acid have take 


place and there is a strong undertone 


with the quotation still holding to 
$14-$15 per ton for 66 degrees ma- 
terial. 


fatty 
industrv c 
market, the 


matters 
n- 


index 


The various oils and 


adapted to the textile 
stitute a 
covering a number of 
off 4% the 
The palm oils, coconut oil, and the 
various tallows are all quotably lower 


Red 


weaker 


a 1 
hgure these 


: : : : 
bodies being for week. 


as compared with a week ago. 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


FLAKE 
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SOLID GROUND 


ees 


for 


MERCERIZING 


Solvay Caustic Soda is made 
from Soda Ash manufactured by 
the Solvay Process. The same 
high degree of technical supervision 
and the same scientific methods are 
exercised in producing Solvay 
Caustic Soda that are followed in 
making Solvay Soda Ash — the 
Standard since 1881. 
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The Solvay Process Company 

Detroit, Mich. Syracuse,N.Y. Hutchinson, Kans. 

WING & EVANS, Inc. Sales Department 
40 Rector Street New York 


Boston Cincinnati Detroit Pittsburgh 
Chicago indianapolis 
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SANDOZ 


Novo Fermasol 


A new Stable and Highly Con- 
centrated Desizing Compound in 
Powder Form. 


Dissolves very easily, is very economical 
in its application and assures perfect 
quality to your goods and level dyeings. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS 


INCORPORATED 
238-240 Water Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Paterson, N. J. Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 189@ 
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Soe hR d Doll 
SOS More Starch Removed per Dollar 

In selecting a de-sizing agent the mill man is looking for one 
that will remove starch quickly and thoroughly—at a low cost. 
We invite comparisons between D-SIZ-O and other agents 
on this basis. We are confident that D-SIZ-O will show more 
starch removed per dollar. We will gladly send you a liberal 
sample to make this test. 


HAZLETON SYRUP CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


D-SIZ-O 


“THE 250° DIASTATIC MALT” 


'MiCleanser 


An Ideal Scrubbing Powder for Mill 
Floors—Leaving no Scum or Slippery 
Surface 


A Perfect Solvent of Oil-Grease and 
Dirt, in Combination with a Non- 
Soluble Scouring Base. 


Absolutely Harmless to Skin or Article 
Being Cleaned. 


S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street 


Sample Sent on Request to Any Textile Mill 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 


Successors te 


NICHOLS a co., ~s CHAMPION 
HEMICA 


OFFICE AND WORKS—_ASHEVILLE, N.C. Boston, Mass. 
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ils are firm 
2c for either 


quotation being 11'%4- 
saponified or 
he lard oils are Olive oil 

s unchanged, commercial a be- 
quoted eee per 


elaine 
easier. 


eallon. 


live 


Corrects Statement 


R. Norris Shsnee 


Explains Vat 


Dye Announcement 
R. Norris Shreve of New York, 
lairman ot the Dve Division of the 
\merican Chemical Society, referring 
) the quotation in the press of April 
‘, states he was incorrectly quot- 
ed in saying that “fadeless vat dyes 


ire now being produced in the United 


States at prices below 


their cost in 
Germany.” 
What I said,’ Mr. Shreve ex- 


was that 
most important re 


plained, * phthalic anhydride, 
iW material for vat 
ives, is being produced by a new pro- 
ess which was develo; re . by the Color 
aboratory of the U. . Department 
f Agriculture and is now being 
manufactured and sold at one-third 
the value of prior war material. This 
heaper phthalic anhydride has made 
ymmercial the production of synthet 
anthraquinone out of which vat 
yes are made. This has made pos- 
ble the com me rcial production of an- 
hraquinone by this process of such 


purity that the resulting vat dyes are 


listinguished by their high purity 
ind fastness. 
“Remarkable progress has _ been 


lade in the production of vat dyes in 
\merica, of which we are now mak- 
ng annually nearly 1,500,000 lbs., ex- 
clusive of indigo. 
“Indigo, the most important of all 
dyes, is now selling for 14c per 
lb., actually below pre-war 
rices when all supplies were import- 
and this notwithstanding higher 
\merican labor, material, and plant 


selling 


” 
t 


Blackstone Valley Exhibit 


(Continued from page 40) 


ester Seburt in’ Electric Co., ‘tie 
ridge, by Parks-Cramer Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass.; W. A. Huse & Son, 


Whitinsville. Mass., electricians. 
Che mills of the Blackstone Valley 
it will exhibit their fabrics are: 


Cordis Mills, Felters Co. and the Hol- 
brook Mills Co., all of Millbury; 
unders Cotton Mills, Saunders- 
lle: Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville: 
‘uskanut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville; 
iul Whitin Mig. Co., Northbridge; 
hitin Bros. Ine., Linwood Mill, 
hitinsville: Schuster Woolen Co., 
st Douglas: Stanley Woolen Co., 
xbridge Worsted Co., Inc., and the 
Lucantuck Mills, all ot Uxbridge. 
Details of the exhibition are in the 
nds of the following officers: Presi- 
nt, Walliarn A. Spratt, North- 
ilge: vice-president, Samuel  B. 
od, Uxbridge; secretary, 
Dunn, Worcester, and treasurer, 
thur T. Mullen, Millbury. They 
e assisted by the following execu- 
W ood. 
East 


George 


‘e committee: Charles C. 


ackstone: George A. Brown, 
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Douglas; 


Charles E. W. 


and Frank Lynch, 


Matthews 
both of Uxbridge; 
Robert E. Hamilton, North Ux- 
bridge; John W. English, Whitins- 
Victor D’Orsey, Northbridge 
Hickory, Farnumsville, An 
and William Young 
lisherville; 
Saundersville; and 


ville; 
Tosep h 
drew C. Gibson, 


woth of Blair, 
Sterling 


Mill 


Robert 
James 
ay ith ( yf 


ind James Manning, 


Dury 


Dyes and Dyestuffs 
Lower This Week 


Price Shading in a Number of 
Materials—Indigo Paste Easier 
The coal tar market covering 

crudes and intermediates is not quite 

so firm as it was a week ago. Some 
shading in prices has occurred result- 

ing in the index figure covering a 

number of representative crudes and 

intermediates showing a loss of 4% 

for the week and 7% for the month. 

Benzol has lost 2c per eal. in spite of 

the fact that production is consider- 

ably lessened. No expansion in the 
intermediates is notice- 

stocks seem to be in a 

volume to meet all require- | 

ments and no immediate prospects for | 
any big demand. Production of this 
commodity according to an authority | 
is around 13,000,000 Ibs. and it is | 
said that by 1930 the production will | 
be fully 25,000,000 Ibs. Several com- | 
pounds of considerable industrial and 
textile value have recently been pro- 
duced and placed on the market; they 
are produced from phenol by hydro- 
genation with the use of a catalyser. 

\mong these bodies hexalin and 

tetralin are coming to the front, the 

former having remarkable emulsifica- 
and grease solvent power. 

Dye exports from Switzerland to | 
the United States declined in 1924 to | 
664,860 Ibs. from 887,900 Ibs. in 1923. | 
The department of Public | 
Feonomy is being flooded with pro- 
tests by exporters who declare that 
examination by American agents en- 
tails risk of disclosure of their trade 


demand tor 
able. Phenol 
sufficient 


tion 


Swiss 


secrets. These protests against activi- 
ties of treasury agents investigating 


for tariff purposes are similar to pro- 
tests received two years ago from| 
France on the same ground. Ameri- 
under rigid instruc 

tions to keep confidential al s thus 


can agents are 
| fact 
grained, 


The situation in vat indigo pastes 
1s it Over satisfactory to producers 
and sellers Textile consumers are 
not disposed to buv verv far ahead 
and their demand is limited enough 


to bring about keen competition 
among sellers of this essential com 
modity. Spot supplies can be acquir 


althoueh 
been made at Ic a |b. 
figure. In natural dyewoods 
stuffs the index figure is 
for the week. Exports of 
extracts for the month of 
amounted to 149.000 Ibs. 
67,000 lbs. of other 


contracts 
this 


and dy« = 


ed at 15-15%c 
have helow 
down 7% 
logwood 
February 
only, with 
dyeing extracts 
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uniform starch of 


Clean, 
full strength, 


carefully made 
from selected raw material. 


Used by | 


sading mills. 


Furnished in any desired 


fluidity. 


STEIN, HALL& CO, 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Charlotte. N.C. Chicago 


Providence Troy 


Philadelphia 


SINCE 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 1866 

















uality Plus— 


HE Riverina Mill — one of 

_ the best equipped plants in 
the world — offers you the high- 
est class work at lowest possible 
prices consistent with high grade 
work. 
















Nearest to Boston and with every 
facility for rapid delivery, it as- 
sures you of prompt and efficient 
service 
WOOL 
Sorting 
Grading 
Scouring 
Burring 









WASTE 
Dusting 
Garnetting 
Carding 
Picking 



















Special attention given to 
CARBONIZING 
Wool Noils — Waste 













Write or phone for prices 













RIVERINA MILLS 


Telephone--Mystic 3050 





Medford Hillside, Mass. 






































Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 

















Telephone 
Trenton N. J., 4308 










































































EXCLUSIVELY 


COMMISSION SILK THROWING 


Specialize in Organzine, Tram and Crepe. 
CRANE BROS., INC., 
Established 























Also convert Artificial Silk. 








Kingston, 
1902 


Pa 
































COMMISSION TWISTING 


Delivery in skeins, tubes, 


cones, balls or cabled 


ARCHER YARN COMPANY, 
69 Sprague St., Providence, R. | 


COMMISSION 
SPINNING 


Business Solicited 


MAANEXIT SPINNING CO., 
Webster, Mass. 





































































Wanted 


COMMISSION WEAVING 












































Commission Weaving, One Hundred ! “ f 
Narrow Looms, Fancy Dress Goods All kinds of plain and fancy Men's 
also Shirtings, weave up to twenty-four Wear and Dress Goods woven on 
harness, also Pick and Pick looms. commission. 

COLONIAL MFG. CO. E. J. HYLAN TEXTILE CO. 





Allegheny Ave. & A St. 





Phila., Pa. 





Lowell, Mass. 

















TEXTILE WORLD 




















SELL US YOUR 
WASTE 


Your waste is our gain— 
and 
can turn it into money by 
to 
attention — and 


yours too, for you 


selling it us. 


Prompt 
liberal 


prices. 





Pearl Waste Material Company, 
557 Water St., New York 







Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 





Wanted i 
Bang Up man in ladies’ | 
and children’s underwear, | 
must understand bleach- | 
-ing, tinting, cutting and | 
finishing cotton, woolen, 
artificial silk. Age, un- 
der forty. 


Address Adv. 322, 


2 Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


New York. | 









Position Wanted 








WOOL AND WORSTED FINISHER 


High lustred and face finished goods, 


velours, cut fabrics, men’s suitings, dress goods. 


napper, gigger and shearer. 


Address Adv. 328, Textile World, 





GENERAL MANAGER 


Philadelphia Textile School Graduate 
with practical mill experience, also buy- 


ing and selling, is open for a position. 
Preferably N. Y. Christian. Best of 
references. 

Address ADV. 305, Textile World, 


334 Fourth Avenue, New York 













POSITLON—SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER 


Thorough practical and technical ex- 
pericnce in fancy broad silks, cotton, 
and. artificial goods, including box 


looms and Jacquards—experienced in all 
preparation work—well recommended— 
wishes to make change. 

Address ADV. 297, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of su 
tendents or overseers for any dep 
of mill work —_ learn of suitable men 

y 


n- 
ment 


lication 
DONLEVY, care Textile 


upon ap 
Cc. . 
65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


mail or telephone tea 
World, 





SUPERINTENDENT OR MGR. OF SILK THROW 
ING MILL Position wanted by man 
age, English, married Worked on 
thrown silk threads and mixed yarns, 
Familiar with Atwood, Scranton, 
Good recommendations 


0 vears of 
all kinds of 
also art, silk. 
Universal machines 


0. B. 153, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER CARDING 
IN COTTON MILL Position wanted by man 35 
vears of age, American, married Worked on all 
classes of goods from waste to Sea-Island cotton 
ams and cloth and fancies Familiar with all 
makes machinery Good references 
oO. B. 1 Textile World, Boston, Mass 
FOREMAN OF DYEING IN COTTON MILL 
Tosition wanted by man 47 vears of age, American 
married Worked on all kinds of cotton piece goods 


Familiar with all kinds of dyeing machinery Good 
“oO endations 
0. B. 157, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER SPINNING IN WOOLEN MILL. Po 








sition wanted by man 35 years of age, American 
married Worked on woolens 1-6 run Familiar 
with Davis & Furber mules. Good recommendations 
0. B. 158, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER WEAVING OR SECOND HAND IN 
WLN. OR WORSTED MILL Position wanted by 
man 28 years age, American, married Worked 
on woolens, worsteds, cotton warp and shoddy filling 
Far ar with 1} makes loon Good recommenda 
tion 
Oo. B. 159. Textile World, Bostor Mass 
FOREMAN OR ASST SUPT IN KNITTING 
MILL Position wanted by man 37 vears of age 
American, married Worked on Knit seamless wool 
gl and) «mittens, tubing and toques Familiar 
with Leichton, Wildman, Wm. Spiers, Stafford & 
Hol Lamb Union Special trimmers, etc Good 
recommendatior 
0. B. 160, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
MANAGER OR SUPT. COTTON MILI Position 
wanted by man 42 vears of age, American, mar 
ried Worked on carded and combed yarns from 
ls to 60s. and plain cloth weaving Familiar with 
Whitin, Mason, H&B American aco-Lowell, Fales 
& Jencks machines Good recommendations 
O. B. 161, Textile World, Boston, Mass 








uniforms, broadcloths, pile fabrics, 
Expert fuller, carbonizer, 


Now available. 


334 Fourth New York. 


Ave., 


RAYON SALESMAN 
AND EXECUTIVE 


with a_ successful sales record | 
wishes permanent connection | 
with responsible organization. | 


Thorough knowledge and experi- 
ence in converting foreign and 
domestic rayons. Would con- 
sider selling or purchasing prop- 
osition. Has also traveled Pacific 
Coast but would prefer New 
York territory. 


Address Adv. 320, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 








Assistant Superintendent. | 
Young man, textile school graduate, 
designer, |!0 years practical experience 
in woolen manufacturing, desires posi 
tion with reputable firm. | 

Address Adv. 327, Textile World, 

334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


a 





OVERSEER COTTON CARDING OR’ SECON 
HAND. Position wanted by man 39 years of a: 
Polish, single. Worked on medium and coar 
goods Familiar with Saco-Lowell, Whitin, Platt 
Woonsocket machines. Good references. 

O. B. 162, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
WOOLEN OR WORSTED DESIGNER.  Posit 
wanted by man 38 years of age, French, marri 
Worked on fancy woolen, worsteds, silk velvet, mer 
wear, goods and cloaking Familiar with ( 
K looms Good recommendations 

0. B. 163, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


~ ASSISTANT DYER. 


dress 


Position wanted by mau 


years of age, Canadian, single. Worked on felts 
the piece, yarns and raw stock Familiar w 
Franklin process yarn machines, and Klauder-W 


don raw stock. Good recommendations 


Oo. B. 165, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
ASST. SUPT. OR OVERSEER WEAVING 
WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted by man 29 y: 
f age, American, married Worked on high, medi 
ind low grades of woolen Familiar with Know 
D&F and Parks & Woolson machines. G 
references 
oO. B. 166 


looms, 


World Mass 
ASSISTANT DESIGNER IN WOOLEN MILL. 1! 


Textile Soston 








sition wanted by man 22 years of age, Amerk 
single Worked on piece and skein dyes. Far 
with looms, Universal and jack winders, twisters 
skein winding Good recommendatic 

0. B. 167, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


7 OVERSEER FINISHING IN WOOLEN OR Ws 


MILL Position wanted by man 46 years of 
German, married Worked on all makes of wo 
and worsted goods Familiar with all makes 
finishing machinery Good references 
oO. BR. 168, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
MANAGER OR SUPT. OF FANCY WOOL! 
MILL Position wanted by man 50 years of « 
English, married Worked on all kinds of wo 
goods and men’s wear worsteds. Good recomme! 
tions 
0. B. 169, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
ASSISTANT DESIGNER ON WORSTED St 
INGS Position wanted by man years of 
American, married Worked on all woolen 
worsted fabrics Familiar with Cam looms, Know 
and Crompton looms. Good references 
O. B. 170, Textile World, Bost Mass 





